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ADVERTISEMENT. 


^HE  I'ranJIator  thinks  it  may  not  be  improper  to  in- 
form the  Public^  that  this  Work  is  tranjlaied  from  a 
Copy  of  the  Original^  zvith  Mamfcript  CorreBions  and 
confiderable  Additions,  by  the  Author,  tr anf mitt ed  from 
the  Continent  /(9  Mr.  Blair,  Surgeon,  of  London, 


A  % 


PREFACE. 


A  Treatise  on  Afthenology,  at  the  prefent  periodj 
may  not  be  improper,  either  in  a  moral  or  phyfical 
view,  efpecially  as  the  evil  (I  here  fpeak  of  it  in  a 
phyfical  fenfe)  has  often  made  fuch  progrefs,  that 
nothing  can  be  done  but  to  prevent  it  from  acquiring 
a  fuperiority,  and  to  prolong,  at  lead  for  a  certain 
period,  that  life  which  we  are  not  able  to  maintain. 
Such  an  art,  whether  we  call  it  aflheno-macrobiotic  or 
ailhenocomic,  the  art  of  prolonging  life,  or  the  art  of 
maintaining  feeble  life,  mufl,  under  thefe  circum- 
fiances,  be  highly  acceptable. 

This  work,  therefore,  the  refult  of  feveral  years 
fhudy,  is  deftined  to  fupply  in  fome  meafure  the  want 
occafioned  by  the  evil  to  which  I  allude. 
,  Such  a  work,  partly  on  account  of  the  fiiate  of  the 
art,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  author's  fituation, 
can  be  nothing  but  an  efTay,  and  a  firfl  ellayj  as 
hitherto  we  have  had  only  individual  fragments  on 
the  art  of  maintaining  feeble  life  ;  for  no  one  has  ever 
yet  written  on  the  fubjed  in  its  full  extent. 

As 


VI  PREFACE. 

As  the  author  is  well  aware  what  the  pubHc  re« 
quire,  and  what  they  have  a  right  to  expeci:  in  a  v/ork 
of  this  kind,  he  has  endeavoured,  as  far  as  his  knov/- 
ledge  and  his  talents  would  allov/,  to  gratify  their 
w'ifhes.  His  filuation,  however,  excluded  him  from 
that  leifure  neceiiary  to  give  it  conneftionj  and  to  re- 
duce it  into  a  proper  fyfiematic  form. 

Thofe  acquainted  with  the  bufinefs  of  a  phyfician, 
muit  know  liow  many  impediments  may  come  in  the 
way  to  prevent  him  from  fuliiiling  the  juft  expeftation 
of  his  readers.  A  theorift,  in  the  enjoym.ent  of  leifure, 
might  have  carried  it  to  greater  perfedlion ;  but 
Vv'iiether  fuch  a  w^ork  may  not  have  gained  effential 
advantages  in  the  hands  of  a  praclicalphyfician,  mAift 
be  left  to  the  public  to  determine. 

In  the  prelent  period,  it  feems  to  be  criminal  for  a 
man  to  purfue  his  own  courfe,  and  not  to  range  him- 
felf  on  the  iide  of  fome  party^ ;  but  it  may  be  afked 
•whether  this  intolerance  and  defpotifm  over  the 
thoughts,  inftead  of  promoting  the  caufe  of  fcience, 
does  not  radier  fubjed  the  m^ind  to  the  mod  ilavifh 
trammels.  The  author  profeiTes  the  utmofl  refpe6l 
for  the  Scots  fyflem,  which  is  a  work  of  great  genius ; 
and  he  cannot  help  admiring,  in  particular,  the  theo- 
retic part -j- 5  but  he  is  neither  a  Brunonian  nor  an 

Anti- 

*  It  is  diflrelTiDg  to  read,  in  many  of  our  critical  journals,  the 
fevere,  and  in  part  infulting  attacks  made  againft  men  of  the 
greateft  merit,  where  perfons  and  things  are  confounded.  To 
praifc  or  to  condemn  Brown  is  equally  dangerous. 

f  After  I  had  completed  the  firft  and  fecond  part  of  this  work,  I 
obtained  a  copy  of  Rofchlaub's  Pathogeny,  of  which  two  volumes 
have  appeared  ;  and  it  gives  me  pleafure  to  obferve  that  he  has 
been  conduaed,  though  by  a  different  way,  to  a  great  many  re- 
i^uhs  which  coi.ic.de  with  mine. 


PREFACE.  Vl^ 

Anti-Brunonlan,  becaufe  he  fees  no  neceffity  for  adopt- 
ing either  fide,  uniefs  he  chofe  to  belie  his  own  con- 
vidiion.  He  found  fomething  good  in  the  work 
throughout ;  and  he  coniidered  it  his  duty  to  make 
ufe  of  it. 

Had  this  work  been  kept  back  ten  or  twenty  years, 
it  might  have  obtained  a  quite  different  form.  It 
might  have  gained  in  feme  refpedls,  and  loft  in  others. 
But  ars  longa  vita  brevis ;  the  author  therefore  though,  t 
proper  to  give  it  to  the  public  fuch  as  it  is.  He  wrole 
for  his  own  inilrudtion  ;  and  he  now  fubmits  the 
refult  of  his  labour  to  the  unprejudiced  judgment  of 
his  cotemporaries. 

If  the  theoretic  part  (hould  appear  to  feme  readers 
to  contain  little  interefting,  they  will  perhaps  find 
more  fatisfadion  in  the  fecond  or  pradicalpart. 

The  w^hole  will  be  concluded  by  a  third  part,  con- 
taining the  treatment  of  fome  incurable  or  obdinate 
difeafes,  which  relate  to  the  maintaining  of  feeble  life. 


C  A.  Struv. 


Gorlhz,  Dec.  ijgS^ 
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GENEPvAL  VIEW  OF  ASTHENOLOGY. 


iNTRODUCtioN,  page  t. 

51,2.  Attachment  to  life. 

3.  Foundation  for  prolonging  life  mufl:  be  laid  in  youth* 

4.  Afthenology. 

5.  Diiterence  between  the  art  of  maintaining  feeble  life  and 

the  macrobiotic  art,  or  anti-afihenic  mode  of  cure. 

6.  People  pieafed  with  the  phyfician  who  promifes  to  prolong 

life. 

7.  Syilematic  treatment  of  afthenology  new. 

8.  9.    Fragments   of  this   fcience   among  the   ancients   and 

moderns. 
10.  Fjftent  of  afthenology. 
li.  D'eiinition  of  feeblcnefs. 

12.  Theoretic  helps  for  the  improvement    of  afthenology  by 

the  do6trine  of  the  vital  principle  being  better  underftood; 
by  Hufeland's  and  Pvcil's  theories,  and  Brown's  fyftem. 

13.  The  curablenefs  and  incurabienefs  of  a  difeafe  defined. 
1^.  Cafes  where  the  dire6l  method  of  cure  can  be  employed. 

15.  The  direct  method  muft  never  be  neglefted. 

16.  Art  of  maintaining  feeble  hfe  ;    its  advantages  to  the  phy- 

fician. 

17.  Temporizing  method. 

18.  Gaining  the  confidence  of  the  patient. 

19.  The  art  of  procuring  a  refpite  for  feeble  life  not  too  afTum- 

ing. 
ao.  Importance  of  it  to  human  affairs. 

21.  Worthy  of  being  recommended  in  the  prefent  period. 

22.  Objections  anfwered. 

23.  Rcquifites  for  the  art  of  maintaining  feeble  life. 

B  Part  I. 


X  GENERAL    VIEW 

Part  I." 
A  S  T  H  E  N  O  G  E  N  Y, 

Chapter  L  page  17. 

thoughts  on  the  vital  principle. 

§  24.  The  eflence  of  the  vital  principle  unknown. 

25.  Vital  principle  peculiar  to  all  organized  bodies. 

26.  Its  manifeflations  determined  by  the  powers  with  which  it 

is  connected. 

27.  Is  modified  by  the  nature  of  the  organization. 

28.  Difference  of  the  vital  principle  from  other  powers. 

29.  Peculiarity  of  the  vital  principle. 

30.  Difference  between  animated  and  inanimate  bodies. 

31.  Vital  principle  felf-fubfiftent  in  what  fenfe? 

32.  Influence  of  the  organization  on  the  manifeflations  of  the 

vital  principle. 

33.  Manifeflations  of  the  vital  principle  in  individual  organs 

and  fyfl^ms. 

34.  Different  quantities  of  vital  principle  in  individual  organs. 

35.  38.  The  attachment  of  the  vital  principle  different  in  fome 

organizations ;  in  different  genera  and  in  certain  organs. 

39.  Irritability,  fufceptibilily  of  irritation,  nervous  power,    and 

the  power  of  reproduclicn,  are  modifications  of  the  vital 
principle. 

40.  Conditions  under  which  the  vital  principle  exifts. 

I.  Organization,'  or  organized  bodies, 

41.  Explanation  of  the  term  organization. 

42.  Organs. 

43.  Organifm. 

44.  In  what  fenfe  organization  is  here  to  be  confidered. 

45.  Vital  principle  confined  by  the  fiate  of  the  organization  in 

general. 

46.  In  individual  parts. 

47.  Unequal  difiribution  of  the  v:tai  principle. 

48.  Defeds  of  the  organization. 

49.  Specific  fufceptibiiity  of  the  organization  for  the  vital  prin- 

ciple. 
50  Periodical  cxifience  of  it. 

2.  StimidayiU, 
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2.  Sthmdants, 

§   51.  Difinition  of  ftim-jlants. 

52.  Divifion  of  flimulants. 

53.  Air. 

54.  Light. 

55.  Heat. 

56.  Obfervations  on  the  attachment  of  the  vital  principle  to  heat. 

57.  Strengthening  aftion  of  heat. 

58.  Subordinate    conditions    fos.    maintaining    the 

vital  principle, 
^9.  Water. 

60.  Earth. 

61.  Nourifliment. 

62.  Confumption  of  nourifliment. 

61.  Action  of  different  stimulants   on    the    vital 
principle. 

64.  Mental  ftimuiants 

65.  Relation  of  the  vital  principle  to  the  powers  of  thought. 

66.  Relation  of  internal  flimulants  to  the  vital  principle. 

67.  Difference  between  their  mediate  and  immediate  aftion  on^. 

the  vital  principle. 

68.  Habit. 

6^.  Stimulants  pernicious  to  life. 
70-  Explained  from  the  confequetices. 
'71.  Degrees  between  the  mediate  and  immediate  a6^ion  on  the 
vital  principle. 

72.  Mode  in  which  ilimulants  a£l  on  the  vital  principle. 

73.  Sufceptibility  of  the  body  for  the  action  of  iiiraulants. 

74.  By  what  promoted  or  modified. 

75.  Divifion  of  it. 

Animated  organization, 

76.  Defined. 

77.  Properties,  irritability,  and  power  of  aftion. 

78.  Irritability. 

79.  Sufceptibility  of  irritation. 

80.  Relation  of  irritability  to  the  vital  principle' 

81.  Creves'  teft  of  apparent  death. 

82.  Power  of  aclion. 

83.  State  of  the  power  of  a61ion.  '^ 

£    2  I    84.    Is 


xii  GENERAL    VIEW 

§     84.  Is  general,  or  belongs  to  individual  organs. 
8^.  Influence  of  tie  foul 

86.  Influence  of  external  powers. 

Concluding  obfervations  on  the  vital  principle  and  deaili. 

87.  Difference  of  the  manifeftations  of  the  vital  principle, 

88.  Sufceptibility  for  the  vital  principle. 

89.  Death. 

90.  Caufes  of  death. 

91.  Kinds  of  death;  fudden  or  flow. 

92.  Actual  death. 

93.  Life. 

94.  Its  dependance  on  the  vital  principle. 

95.  On  the  fufceptibility  of  the  organization. 

96.  Death  of  old  age.  ' 


Chapter  II.  page  50. 

On  the  ajlhenic  ft  ate  of  life. 

97,  98.  Idea  of  feeblenefs  relative. 

99.  Pathologic  idea  of  feeblenefs. 
100.  Difference  between  flheniaand  afthenia. 
loi.  Of  what  feeble  liee  is  the  conseq.uenge. 

102.  Relation  of  the  activity  of  the  vital  principle  to  that  prin- 

ciple itfelf. 

103,  105.  Deficiency  of  vital  principle. 

106,  113.  Confined  activity  of  the  vital  principle. 

114,  116.  Irregular  adivity  of  the  vital  principle. 

117,  119.  Faulty  conftitution  of  the  organization. 

120.  Stimulants  as  conditions  of  lif£. 

121,  126.  V/ant  of  fufiicient  excitement. 
127,  129.  Too  violent  excitement. 
130,  134.  Too  weak  excitement, 

135,   136.  Too  long  continued  excitement. 

137,   138.   Irregular  excitement. 

139.  Long  continued  excitement  Icfes  its  efticacy. 

Organization 
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Organization  as  a  condition  of  life, 

§   140.  State  of  the  organization. 

141.  Capability  of  enduring  violent  excitement. 

142.  Lowering  irritability^ 

143.  146.   Habit. 

147.  Thrm  life  explained. 

148>  In  what  life  confifts 

149.  Deviations  fi'om  perfeft  life. 

1  50.  Principle  points  in  conlidering  life. 

151.  Unexpanded  life. 

152.  Imperfeft  life  in  individual  organs. 

153.  Afthenic  conftitiition.  ; 

154.  Divifion  of  afthenia. 

155.  153,  JVlanifeflations  of  the  allhenic  ftate. 

159.  Phenomena  of  the  afthenic  conititution. 

160.  Obfervations. 

161.  Great  danger  from  difeafes  in  the  afthenic  ftate. 

162.  Afthenia  from  too  great  folidity  of  the  organic  parts. 

163.  Afthenia  peculiar  to  childhood  and  old  age, 

164.  Afthenia  of  childhood. 

165.  Afthenia  of  middle  age. 

166.  Afthenia  of  g-reat  aoe. 

167.  Afthenia  of  the  female  fex. 

168.  Afthenia  of  the  periods  of  expanfion. 

169.  Afthenia  in  the  difeafed  ftate. 

170.  Afthenia  of  thofe  dying. 

171.  Tranfition  of  afthenia  to  death. 


Chapter  III.  page  93. 

.  Symptoms  of  feeble  life. 

172.  Diftinftion  of  theftates  ofaftnal  feeblenefs. 

1 73.  Principal  points  to  be  attended  to  in  making  this  diftin6lioiu 

Phenomena  of  feeble  life  in  general, 

174.  i.    View  of  the  preceding  caufes  and  circumftances. 
17.-.  \\.  The  external  ftruclnre. 

176.  iii.   Want  of  mnuular  pov/er. 

177.  iv,  V/ant  of  colieiion  in  the  folids  and  fluids. 

B  3  §  178.  V.  Too 
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4  178,  V.      Too  early  or  too  late  expanfion. 

i  79.  vi.     Unequal  and  interrupted  expanfion  of  the  powers. 

180.  vii.    Power  of  the  will  on  the  organization  impeded, 

181.  viii.  Immoderate  iriitabillty. 

182.  ix.    Want  of  fufficient  irritability. 

183.  X.      Local  debility  of  individual  parts. 

184.  Various  affections  and  indifpofitions  which,  in  particular, 

when  compared  with  each  other,   and  with  the  conflitu- 
tion  of  the  body,  form  an  important  indication. 
18^.  Signs  of  the  utmod  vital  debility  in  afthenic  flates. 

186.  Symptoms  of  feeble  hfe  at  different  ages. 

187.  Symptoms  of  feeble  life  in  childhood. 

188.  Symptoms  of  debility  in  children,  in  the  firil  period  of  life. 

189.  Childhood. 

190.  Period  of  youth. 

191.  Manhood. 

192.  Old  age. 

193.  Regard  muff  be  paid  to  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  each  age. 


Chapter  IV.  page  113. 

Special  grounds  and  fympioms  of  feeble  Vfe  in  fome 
organs  and  fy ft  ems. 

194.  Introduclion. 

19  V  Definition  of  the  term  fyffem. 

196.  Peculiar   modificaticn  of  the  vital  principle  in  individual 

organs. 

197.  Special  ftrudure  of  the  organs. 

198.  Difference  of  the  animal  matter  from  the  vital  principle. 

199.  Organic  difeafes  explained, 

200.  Confideration  of  the  afthenic  Hate  of  fome  of  the  fyftems. 

201.  Nervous  fyftema 
:202    Lymphatic  fyftem. 

203.  Syfiem  of  the  blood-veffels — Aflhenic  pulfe. 

204.  Organ  of  the  fkin. 
20^.  Syfcemof digeilion. 
2c6.  Svftem  of  Refpiration 

207.  Sydem  of  the  organs  of  generation. 

208.  Organ  of  the  foul. 

209.  Afthenia  from  a  difproportion  between  individual  organ?. 

8  Chapter  V. 
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Chapter  V.  page  132. 
Remote  caufes  of  the  qfthenicjiate, 

§  210.  Immediate  caufes  of  afthenia. 

211.  Mod-e  of  action  of  remote  caufes. 

212,  213.  Divifion  of  them. 
214.  Debilitated  conftitution. 

Enumeration  of  fome  of  the  chief  debilitating  catfes, 
21  y  Defcent. 

216.  Debilitating  education. 

217.  General  obfervations  in  regard  to  debilitating  caufes. 

218.  Impure  air. 

219.  Bad  nourifliment. 

220.  Sedentary  mode  of  life, 

221.  Imimoderate  or  deficient  deep. 

222.  Immoderate  aclivity  of  the  bodily  and  mental  powers. 

223.  Care  of  the  (kin  negiefted. 

224.  Pafiions. 

225.  Exceffive  fenfibility. 

226.  Venereal  diffipation. 

227.  Pain. 

228.  UnnecefTary  and  fuperfluous  ufe  of  medicine. 

229.  Poifons. 

230.  Infedious  poifons. 

231.  Debilitating  effects  of  difeafes. 

232.  Debilitating  mode  of  treatment. 

233.  Medicines  which  have  no  relation  to  the  difeafe, 

234.  Improper  treatment  of  convalefcents. 


Chapter  VI.   page  157. 

National  debility ;  debility  of  the 
235.  General  afthenic  predifpofition. 
236-  Caufes  in  the  general  mode  of  life. 

237.  General  afthenia  is  rather  periodical  than  progreffive. 

238.  Prevails  among  certain  nations  and  at  certain  periods. 

239.  General  decreafeof  the  powers. 
24c.  Common  mnde  of  education. 
241.   Neglect  of  female  education. 
a^2.  Prefent  mode  of  life. 

j5  4  J  243  Luxury 
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S43.  Luxury. 

244.  Poverty^ 

245.  Corruption  of  nourifliment. 
S46.  Voluptuoufnefs  and  feniualiiy, 

247.  Care  of  the  fkin  neglefted. 

248.  Gj-mnallicexercifes  negle(5ted. 

249.  li nproper  attempts  to  ftrengthen  the  conflitution. 
250  Bodiiy  exercife,  how  it  becomes  pernicious. 

251.  Qunck  medicines. 

252.  National  coiTuption  periodical. 

253.  Influence  of  a  good  mental  difpcfition  on  national  charadlerc 

254.  Previling  difeafes  of  the  age. 

255.  Caufes  why  they  are  fo  difficult  to  be  defined. 

256.  Change  of  the  conftitution  at  diiferent  periods  of  life, 

257.  What  difeafes  are  moil  prevalent. 


Chapter  VII.  page  172. 

AJihenic  difeafes, 

258.  Explanation. 

259.  Symptoms. 

260.  Circumf' ances  to  be  attended  to  in  order  to  form  an  opinion, 

of  an  afihenic  difeafe. 

261.  Continuation. 

262.  Divifion  of  the  afthenic  difeafes. 

263.  Definition  of  iamenefs. 

264.  Local  afthenic  difeafes. 

265.  Afthenic  form  of  moft  chronic  difeafes. 

266.  Special  pathology  of  afthenic  difeafes  here  omitted. 


Chapter  VIII.  page  180. 
Relation  of  aflhenia  to  the  duration  of  life, 

267.  Coraparifon  of  life  to  a  flame. 

268.  General  caufes  of  the  fhort  duration  of  life. 

269.  Duration  of  life  under  debilitating  influences. 

270.  Caufes  of  people  dying  flowly. 

27  J.  Duration  of  life  under  influences  which  tend  to  deftroy  it. 

§  272/ The 
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272.  The  caiifes  of  its  duration  lie  in  feeble  life  itfelf. 

273.  Good  power  of  reftoration. 

274.  Good  animalization  sndalTimilation. 
271;.  LeJened  fnfceptlbility  of  irritation. 

276  Peculiar  '•iral  fnfceptibility  of  individual  organs. 

277.  Spiritual  relation  of  man. 

278.  Conftitution  of  rhe  organization. 

279.  Perfection  of  individual  organs- 

280.  General  vital  fufceptibility  of  the  organs. 

281.  282.  Owing  to  a  good  ftrufture. 

283.  Lefiening   vital  confumption    by   lowering  the  too    great 

activity  of  the  vital  principle. 

284.  Apathy  and  reft,  means  for  refpiting  life. 
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§  I, 

TH  E  defire  of  life  is  not  extingalflied  by  the 
utmOil:  degree  of  human  mifery ;  fufFerings 
continued  for  years,  difeafes,  and  pain.  It  continually 
fupports  itfelf  by  hope  ;  and,  though  often  deceived  in 
the  expedation  of  relief,  (1111  flatters  itfelf  that  the 
beft  confequences  will  enfue.  The  widi  for  continuing 
our  exiflence  is  kept  alive  amidft  the  feverefl  oppreiHon 
of  poverty,  if  only  a  diftant  ray  of  hope  fmile  upon 
us.  A  difguft  of  life  is  rather  a  tranlitory  fcate,  from 
which  the  child  of  misfortune  emerges  as  foon  as  a  few 
painlefs  moments  reftore  him.  to  the  ufe  of  reafun, 

§    2. 

Since  the  attachment  to  life  is  fo  drong,  the  means 
of  prolonging  its  exiftence  have,  at  all  times,  been 
received  by  mankind  with  the  utmofl:  welcomxC,  though 
they  have  not  always  been  pleafcd  with  the  facrifices 
oeceiTary  for  this  important  objed. 

§  3- 

The   grounds    for    prolonging  hfe,   and  guarding 

againfl:  the  exiftence  of  difeafe,  rauft  be  laidj  during 

the   period  of  found  health,  by   a  fuitable   condud. 

This  is  often  negleded  ;  and  man,    by    diffipation, 

B  deviations 
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deviations  from  thole  rules  neceffary  to  promote  health,, 
or  inattention,  paves  the  v/ay  for  a  melancholy  and 
wretched  exiflence  -,  {o  that  a  great  part  of  his  life  is 
a  chronic  difeafe.  By  thefe  means  his  days  are  ihort- 
ened,  and  the  frail  thread  of  life  is  in  danger  of  being; 
broken  by  the  firft  caufe  that  occurs.  The  iick^ 
lickly,  or  feeble  patient,  beholds  death  approaching^ 
yet  v^dflies — who  can  blame  him  ? — notwithftanding 
his  fufferings,  to  fee  it  removed  from  him  as  far  as 
pofiible  f  and  is  fliill  attached  to  an  exiflence  which 
cofls  him  fo  many  moments  of  bitternefs.  The  wifli 
that  the  boundary  of  life  may  be  extended  to  the 
greatefh  pofiible  diflance,  is  connected  with  the  fweetcfb 
hope,  which  infinuates  itfelf  fo  readily  into  the  hearty, 
that  his  difeafe  will  in  tim.e  be  removed,  and  that  he. 
may  be  reitored  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  health.  How 
acceptable  to  fuch  a  child  of  misfortune  mufl:  be  the: 
means  of  prolonging  feeble  life  ! 

§  4- 
Thefe  means  are  the  fubjed  of  the  prefent  work^. 
which  comprehends,  under  the  term  Asthenology. 
the  flate  of  valetudinarians,  and  the  method  of  main-, 
taining  feeble  life, 

§  5- 
AsTHENOLOGY,  in  regard  to  its  theory,  and  the 
application  of  it  as  an  art  to  maintain  feeble  life,  is 
diftinguifhed  not  only  from  the  macrobiotic  art,  or 
that  of  prolonging  human  life,  of  which  it  forms  a 
fubordmate  part  (ajihenomacrobiotic),  but  alfo  from 
the  antiaflhenic  art  of  heahng,  or  afthenotherapia^  which 
is  employed  in  remxoving  weaknefs,  and  reflioring  the 
loft  powers  and  health.  The  art  of  maintaining  feeble 
§  life 
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life  leaves  to  thefe  the  dlre6t  ilrengthenlng  method ; 
and  has  for  its  objed:  merely  to  preferve  and  prolong 
the  exifbence.  It  extends  its  aim  farther  than  the 
dired:  art  of  healing,  and  is  therefore  adive,  when  the 
common  phylician  deferts  the  patient,  and  declares 
his  malady  to  be  incurable.  In  regard  to  its  objed, 
the  maintaining  and  prolonging  life  in  the  afthenic 
ilate>,  it  comes  within  the  boundaries  of  both  fciences, 
and  endeavours  to  m.aintain  feeble  life,  refcued  from 
apparent  death.  It  tries  alfo  how  far  it  is  poilible  to 
operate  a  dired  cure  in  cafes  of  afhhenia  j  and  when 
ho  radical  method  of  cure  is  applicable,  relieves  by 
the  palliative  m.ethod  the  moH  urgent  fymptoms,  and 
exerts  itfelf  to  prolong-,  for  a  certain  period^  that  life 
which  it  is  not  able  to  preferve. 

§  6. 

In  common  language  fomething  of  the  like  kind 
is  well  known.  We  often  hear  that  the  phyfician  has 
relieved  the  patient,  or  that  the  application  of  certain 
means  will  retard  the  progrefs  of  death.  People,  in 
■general,  are  pleafed  alfo  with  that  phyfician^  who, 
after  declaring  his  patient  is  incurable,  fays  that  he  will 
now  do  fomething  to  preferve  him  in  life  a  little  longer. 
All  this  is  true.  StoU  fays,  fpeaking  of  the  treatment 
of  certain  malignant  fevers  :  -^^  It  is  fortunate  enough 
if  the  diieafe  be  not  rendered  worfe,  and  if  means  be 
found  to  let  it  linger  itfelf  away*."  This  indeed 
does  not  ^  agree  with  the  pradice  of  m.any  miodifh 
phyllcians,  v;ho,  believing  themfelves  mafcers  over 
nature,  inceiTantly  attack  their  patient  with  the  utmoil 
violence,  till  they  at  length  hurry  him  to  his  grave. 

®  J^fzug  aus  StrJl  EeiJungf?nnhd€,     Part  II,  p.  304. 

B  2  §  7.  No 
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§  7- 
No  author  has  ever  ^^et  treated  fyfcematically  on  the 
means  neceflary  for  maultainmg  feeble  Hfe.  Except 
iingle  effays,  we  have  no  work  of  the  kind  *  ;  and  yet 
this  art  defervcs  as  much  as  the  macrobiotic  to  be 
treated  in  a  fcientific  manner. 

§  8. 

Few  inftances  of  aflhenic  life  prolonged  by  the 
application  of  proper  means  occur  to  us,  though  cafes, 
where  perfo'ns,  notwithftanding  the  utmofl:  weaknefs 
and  confumption,  live  a  long  time,  and  where  others 
dying,  lie  feveral  days  in  the  feeblenefs  of  death,  are 
not  uncommon.  The  inftance  of  Democritus,  who 
in  order  that  he  might  fee  the  Olympic  games  pro- 
longed his  life  two  days,  by  the  vapour  of  hot  bread, 
is  very  remarkable. 

He  ROD  I  c  us,  who  obliged  his  patients  to  exercife- 
themfelves  by  walking;  to  fubmit  their  bodies  to  fric- 
tion, and  to  overcome  difeafe  by  exerting  the  muf- 
cular  powers,  had  the  good  fortune  to  prolong  many 
years,  by  his  method,  the  lives  of  feveral  valetudi- 
narians *. 

In  general,  however,  men  expeft  too  much  from 
nature,  and  dream  of  growing  young,  inftead  of  being 
-contented  with  a  refpite  from  death,  and  v/ith  pro- 
longing their  life  for  a  certain  period. 

*  In  Keeker's  Handhuch  der  Allgm,  HeilkundC)  we  find  only  i?i 
four  paragraphs  :  LVIII.  In  zincurable  dijea/es,  ho^xv  to  maintain  the 
jitll  remaining feeUe  life.  The  author  fays^  in  the  preface,  that  the 
fubjedl  of  this  chapter  has  not  been  treated  in  any  elementary 
work  on  medicine.  Stubbendorf.  Dijjlrt.  de  'viia  in  mcrbis  prorfus 
infanabilibus  praehngtnda,     Goett.  17S1.  4  I  have  never  feen, 

t  Hufeland's  Art  of  Prolonging  Life,  Englifh  edition,  p.  4. 

§  9.  The 
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§  9- 

The  Ge?^o COMIC  of  Galen,  the  healing  art  as 
applicable  to  old  age,  comprehends  a  part  of  the 
art  of  maintaining  feeble  life.  The  objed:  of  it  is  to 
counterad:  the  increafing  hardnefs  and  rigidity  of  the 
veiTels;  to  promote  nourifhrn^ent,  and  to  favour,  as 
far  as  poiiible,  the  reftoration  of  the  lofh  powers. 
Collediions,  highly  valuable  in  regard  to  this  art, 
may  be  found  in  Lord  Bacon's  treatife  on  life  and 
death;  and  particularly  in  Hufeland's  clailic 
work  on  Prolonging  human  Life. 

To  this  belongs  alfo  the  Anathrepsis  or  Ana- 
leptic (av^iS-pfTTTtK^i  a^^A/iTrTiHr])  of  Galen  :  The  art 
of  reftoring  debihtated  patients,  and  of  curing  dif- 
eafes  by  nourilhing  and  llrengthening  means. 

§   10. 

AsTHENOLOGY  Comprehends  in  the  theoretic 
part,  the  origin  and  caufes  of  the  afhhenic  fhate  of 
human  life  ;  both  in  regard  to  difpoiition  for  difeafe, 
and  to  difeafes  themfelves ;  and  is  founded  on  the  vital 
principle.  In  the  pradical  part  it  contains  the  means 
to  be  employed  for  maintaining  life  in  the  afthenic 
ftate,  whether  the  difeafes  be  curable  or  have  been 
•declared  incurable  by  the  phyfician.  It  contents 
itfelf  with  prolonging  human  exifcence  to  as  exten- 
five  a  period  as  poffible,  and  is  the  direct  enemy  of 
death. 

The  firil  part  may  be  properly  comprehended 
under  the  term  Asthenogeny  :  The  dodrine  of 
the  caufes  of  Feeblenefs,  The  fecond  contains  the 
practical  application  of  this  dodrine. 

B  3  §  1 1.  The 
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§11. 

The  Idea  of  Feebleness  is  relative.  In  general 
we  mean  by  feeblenefs,  when  the  vital  operations  are 
not  performed  in  a  proper  manner  :  when  the  mind  is 
deprived  of  its  cheerfulnefs  and  vivacity ;  when  the 
limbs  have  loft  their  agility ;  Vv^hen  the  powers  of 
the  digeftive  faculty  have  become  weak  ;  he.  But 
fuch  fym.ptoms  are  obferved  where  life  is  in  full 
vigour;  in  the  foundefh  and  moil  robuii  men,  after 
fatigue  or  excefiive  labour. 

The  idea  of  Afthenia  m.ay  be  deduced  from  com- 
paring it  with  the  idea  of  ftrength  :  after  this  comi- 
parifon,  fome  certain  concluiion  may  be  form.ed  re- 
fpecting  it  in  regard  to  flate  and  circumftances ; 
individual  bodily  conftitution  and  external  influenceo 
The  idea  of  the  vital  principle   muft  be  our  guidcc 

(§  97-) 

The  dodiTinq  of  the  vital  power^  or,  to  fpeak  more 
corfeclly,  of  the  vital  principle,  is  the  bails  of  the  art, 
of  maintaining  feeble  life  (  AJlhenomacrobiolic.)  Many 
important  refults  are  to  be  expelled  from  fcudying  the 
modern  refearches  on  this  fubjed ;  and  afthenology 
is  particularly  indebted  to  the  Brunonian  fyftem, 
which  has  elucidated  thefe  important  refearches — a 
fyiLem  from  which  fo  many  refieciing  minds  of  the 
prefent  period  have  derived  much  light.*  No  period, 
indeed,  has  produced  fo  many  helps  as  the  prefent, 

*  That  this  is  meant  to  be  underflood  conditionslly,  will  appear 
from  various  pafiages  in  the  following  work.  The  mifchief  v/hicJi 
arifes  in  practice  fl-cm  confounding  Brown's  Sthenia  and  Ajlienia^ 
Is  evident, 

to 
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to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  healing  art  t>  and 
never  were  fuch  noble  profpeds  opened  before  it.  The 
idea  that  man  is  an  organized  animated  beings  both  as 
n  zvhole  and  in  fingle  parts ^  which  is  now  applied  more 
than  ever  to  the  healing  art,  when  purified .  from 
ftahleanifm  as  well  as  from  coarfe  materiaiifm,  con- 
duds  to  the  mofh  beneficial  refults.  We  can  apply 
a  fuitable  remedy  to  human  infirmities,  only  when 
we  have  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  man. 
Our  expectation  is  ftill  farther  raifed  when  we  place 
together  the  refearches  of  an  Arnemami,  Rooie,  - 
Hufeland,  Brandis,  von  Humbold,  refpecting  the  vital 
pov/er  or  the  vital  principle,  and  RelFs  refpecting  or- 
ganization^ compare  them  with  the  Scotch  fyfcem, 
and,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Rofclilaub,  who  has 
commicnted  on  it  with  fo  much  acutenefsj  deduce 
from  it  ufeful  refults. 

The  idea  of  the  curableness  or  incurable- 
KEss  of  a  diieafe,  is,  in  general,  very  indefinite,  and 
requires  -  great  limitation.  Many  difeafes  which  by 
phyiicians  are  comm.only  declared  to  be  incurable, 
becaufe  they  know  no  farther  remedies  for  them,  or 
becaufe  the  rem.edies  v/hich  they  imagine  elfedual,  do 
not  anfwer  their  expectation,  are  often  cured  by  the 
judicious  phyfician,  who  confides  in  nature.  The 
ancients  accounted  various  difeafes,  fuch  as  dropfy.of 
the  head,  lamenefs  of  the  lower  iim^bs,  difcorted  feet 
&c,  incurable  ;  of  which,  however,  our  more  improved 
art  can  exhibit,  at  leafb,  fmgle  inflances  of  cure.  As 
long  as  the  principal  organs  of  life  have  not  materially 
fuifered,  a  difeafe  cannot  be  pronounced  defpe|aie. 
A  great  deal  here  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  injiry 

B  4  which 
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which  thefe  organs  have  fuftained.  The  moft  incu- 
rable maladies  are  thofe  which  arife  from  a  mechanical 
wafting  of  the  internal  organs,  alwa3^s  increafmg,  fuch 
as  fuppuration  of  the  lungs  in  pthijts  pumlenta.  But 
fometimes  confiderabie  parts  of  a  principal  organ  of 
life,  fuch  as  the  brain  or  lungs,  may  be  injured,  and 
life  ftill  continue  a  long  time,  while,"in  other  cafes, 
it  maintains  itfeif  for  a  much  fnorter  period,  or  dif- 
appears  in  a  m.oment,  though  the  leaft  apparent  in- 
jur)^ does  not  exift  in  any  of  the  organs.  Something 
alfo  depends  on  the  lofs  of  vital  fufceptibility  in  an 
organ:  the  greater  this  lofs,  the  fhorter  will  be  the 
duration  of  life.  Lamenefs  affords  us  an  infcance  in 
individual  parts  of  what  we  obferie  in  the  general 
organization,  in  many  c-afes  of  death.  The  real  lofs 
of  vital  fufceptibility  is  incurable ;  if  complete  it  is 
death  ;  if  incomplete  it  is  difeafe  :  but  difeafe  in- 
curable. 

It  is  fometimes  difficult  to  difcinguifli  the  a61:uai 
lofs  of  the  vital  principle-  from  m.ere  opprefiion  of  its 
aclivity.  People,  therefore,  ihould  not  be  too  raih 
to  pronounce  a  difeafe  incurable.  There  is  reafon  to 
hope,  that  by  the  progrefFive  improvement  of  fcience, 
the  number  of  the  incurable  difeafes,  as  they  are 
called,  which  hitherto,  to  the  great  misfortune  of  fuf- 
fering  humanity,  have  exifted  rather  in  idea  than  ia 
realit3'^5  will  more  and  more  decreafe. 

§  H- 
There  are  feme  difeafes  in  which  the  whole  care 
of  the  phyfician  muft  be  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the 
evil :  to  maintain,  and,  if  poiTible,  to  fpare  the  fev/ 
powers  that  are  left,  when  no  dired:  method  of  healing 
can  pe  employedj  by  which  means  he  ails  rather  as 

an 
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ikn  obferver  of  nature  than  a  phyfician.  Every  thing 
ahnoft  in  thefe  diieafes  depends  on  a  fuitable  regi- 
men s  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  continually  uniform 
progrefs  in  the  whole  mode  of  treatment  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  as  each  deviation  from  it  gives  reafoa  to  ap- 
prehend a  relapfe ;  an  increafe  or  unfortunate  termi- 
nation of  the  malady.  In  fuch  cafes  the  mofb  cau- 
tious application  of  the  means  of  healing  is  required* 
Sometimes  the  phyfician  proceeds  with  more  fafety 
when  he  gives  no  medicines,  and  only  watches  the 
critical  movements  of  nature ;  but  fometimes  by  the 
uninterrupted  ufe  of  fdm-ulants  he  mufc  ward  off 
death  until  the  powers  recover  their  proper  tone. 
Thefe  are  the  difeafes  in  which  the  art  of  maintaining 
feeble  life  may  be  em^ployed  in  its  whole  extent. 

§  15- 
Too  much  muft  not  be  afcribed  to  nature.  We 
mud  not  exped:  from  her  any  thing  fupernatural  or 
miraculous ;  nor  muil  we  expe6t  every  thing  from 
external  applications,  medicines  or  regimen.  We 
mufh  never  depart  from  the  idea  of  an  animated 
ORGANIZED  BODY.  In  employing  the  art  of  main- 
taining feeble  life,  w^e  mufl  even  not  lofe  fight  of  the 
dire6l  method  of  healing;  nor  abftain  from  uling  me- 
dicines v/here  necelTary.  There  are  certain  cafes 
where  the  reftoration  of  health  requires  external  flii- 
mulants ;  and  on  fuch  occafions  to  abftain  from  apply- 
ing a  powerful  remedy  would  be  negative  murder, 

§   16. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  advantages  does  not 
the  art  of  maintaining  feeble  life  fecure  to  the  phyfi- 
cian ?    In  follov^ing  the  rules  of  this  art,  he  carefully 

guards 
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guards  againil  every  violent  agitation  which  might 
break  the  tender  vital  thread,  and  employs  no  dired; 
means  of  cure,  when  he  is  appreheniive  of  thereby 
endangering  the  life  of  a  human  being.  In  this  re- 
foecl'  the  empiric,  who  runs  all  hazards  and  either 
(Vii.;-^  or  kills,  will  often  get  before  him;  as  fortune 
ibiiietimes  favours  the  rafh  and  the  prefumptuous. 
But  it  muPi  give  fatisfacdon  to  the  real  phyfician  to 
relied  that  he  has  done  no  hurt,  in  cafes  in  w^hich  he 
liad  no  certain  profped  of  doing  iervice  *. 

§  ^7- 
He  who  has  particularly  in  view  the  prefervation 
of  the  life  of  a  feeble  patient  wall  be  a  more  careful 
obferver  of  nature.  Attentive  to  every  criiis  and  va- 
riation of  the  difeafe,  he  will  watch  the  m.oment  when 
the  application  of  a  pov/erful  medicine,  that  may  pre- 
ferve  life,  is  feafonable  ;  while  the  too  adiive  phyfi- 
cian, very  oftenj  confounds  the  efiedts  of  a  fcimulating 
medicine  with  the  mere  enec:s  of  nature;  and,  amidft 
his  hurry  and  buftle,  overloooks  the  precious  moment 
in  which  a  capital  blow  might  be  ftruck  againil  the 
enemy.  "  This  method,  the  work  of  cool  deliberation, 
mature  refledion,  and  unprejudiced,  careful  obferva- 
tion,  is  employed  by  the  greateft:  phyficians.  Phyfi- 
cians  of  this  defcription,  fuch  as  a  B.  J,  Hoffmann 
and  a  Gilbert,  have  been  particularly  luccefsful  in 
the  cure  of  chronic  difeafes.  The  field  of  the  medi- 
cal art  requires  a  flow  Fabius  as  v/ell  as  an  imipetuous, 

*  In  his  angufciis  medici  ciriciuin;  quod  parens  medicinse  binis 
vocabulis  :  fv^sAsV^'y,  ■/]  ^.v^  ^'AuTt^m  (predefie  aut  fi  id  neqv-.e?',  non 
nocere)  totam  circumfcripfit,  is  probe  defangetur,  qui  :.ke.-ani 
foIiLTi  efas  partem  ^^r,  ^XaTrrsiVi  expleveht,   Stoil  rat.  Med.  I,  io. 

Hannibal ; 
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Hannibal;  and  it  fi'equentiy  happens  that  the  for-. 
mer  triumphs  when  he  knows  how  to  prolong  the 
war,  and  often  tires  out  a  more  powerful  enemy.  In 
the  like  manner,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  phy- 
fician,  if  he  particularly  exerts  himfelf  to  preferve  the 
exiftence  of  his  patient  as  long  as  poffible,  and  not- 
withflanding  his  feeblenefs  to  repel  death  day  after 
day,  at  length  overcomes  the  difeafe,  and  contrary  to 
expectation  reftores  him  to  welcome  health.  It  is  a 
very  common  obfervation,  that  a  patient  attacked  by 
a  fevere  difeafe  Vv'ill  perhaps  recover  becaufe  the 
difeafe-is  nngering.  Art  is  fometimes  fo  fortunate  as 
to  condud  the  patient  pafh  a  certain  fatal  period, 
which  is  called  throwing  a  bridge  over  the  valley  of 
death.  A  very  remarkable  inftance  of  this,  much  in 
point,  may  be  found  in  the  firfl  volume  of  Hufe- 
land's  EJfayfor  promoting  Health  andfotmd  Life  *.  In 
the  fame  manner  as  this  v/as  eiTeded,  in  the  cafe 
here  quoted,  by  mental  iiimulants,  it  m.ay  be  accom- 
pliflied  alfo  on  other  organs,  by  other  flimulants. 
Thus  mortal  paroxyfms  of  fever  are  averted  by 
opium  or  cinchona  -f-. 

Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  fecure  to  the  phyfician 
the  confidence  of  his  patient  as  to  exert  himfelf  to 
procure  a  refpite  for  feeble  life,  when  all  others 
doubt  of  the  poilibility  of  maintaining  it.  This  flat- 
tering hope  draws  clofer  the  band  between  the  phyii- 
cian  and  patient,  which  is  certainly  a  mioil  elTential 
advantage  to  both.  It  is  the  phyfician's  duty  never 
to  defert  his  patient  till  he  is  fully  convinced  of  his 
a6lual  death.  Till  the  complete  departure  of  life 
there  is  fiill  a  pofTibility  of  faving  ity  at  leafh  in  many 

*  Page  214.  f  Burferi  Inflit.  vol.  i,  240. 

,  cafes ; 
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cafes;  and  even  when  this  is  impoiribie  it  is  ftill  a 
duty  to  prolong  it. 

§  19- 
There  is  nothing  fo  prefumptuous,  if  we  will  ho- 
neftly  confefs  the  imperfedion  of  our  art  even  to 
effeci:  the  mere  prefervation  of  human  life,  as  to 
feed  the  chimerical  idea  of  renovating  ag-e ;  reftorins: 
powers  adualiy  loft,  or  of  eternal  youth.  It  is  much 
more  becoming  the  dignity  of  the  mcdeft  phyfician, 
who  knows  the  boundaries  of  his  art,  not  to  promife 
to  patients,  who  have  attained  to  a  great  degree 
of  afthenia,  an  unconditional  cure  j  and  thus  to  de- 
ceive unfortunate  beings  with  a  hope  which  has  the 
appearance  of  infulting  mockery ;  but  his  duty  as  a 
phyfician,  and  his  feelings  as  a  man,  require  that  he 
Hiould  promiie  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  pre- 
ferve  them  in  life  as  long  as  poffible,  and  by  thefe 
means,  perhaps,  to  difcover  a  method  of  reftoring  them 
t o  CO mpl e t e  h ealt h , 

§    20= 

Thofe  acquainted  with  the  value  of  human  life, 
know  the  importance  of  a  year,  a  day,  and  even  an 
hour  I  and  thefe  when  fpent  amidft  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  vital  fundiions,  of  how  much  importance  to  our 
whole  exiftence  !  what  events,  fertile  in  confequences, 
depend  often  on  one  hour  of  our  life  !  It  is,  therefore, 
an  eternal  and  irreparable  lofs,  when  not  enjoyed  as  it 
ought.  On  the  bed  of  death,  an  hour  often  deter- 
mines the  fate  of  wdiole  families  and  ftates.  How 
many  fick  die  in  greater  peace,  becaufe,  by  having 
lived  an  hour  longer,  they  accompliihed  one  of  their 
piofi  ardent  wiflies*     With  what  anxiety  do  many 
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dying  fathers  wifli  for  fuch  an  hour,  becaufe  they 
exped:  the  arrival  of  an  abfent  fon.  How  grateful  is 
this  hour  to  furviving  friends,  who  have  received  from 
a  dying  man  information  refpeding  fome  important 
event  of  his  life.  Is  any  thing  farther  neceilary  to  give 
importance  to  the  art  of  prolonging  feeble  life  ? 

§  21, 

In  the  prefent  period,  when  the  number  of  afthenic 
difeafes  is  fo  confiderable,  this  art  muft  recommend 
itfelf ;  and  indeed  never  was  it  fo  neceffary  both  for 
the  phyfician  and  the  patient.  This  is  the  cafe  in 
particular,  among  phylicians  of  the  iirft  clafs,  who 
have  to  ftruggle  againfl:  artificial  as  well  as  natural. 
debilities.  It  too  often  happens  that  afthenia  exifts 
to  fuch  a  degree  among  enervated  people,  weakened 
by  their  mode  of  life,  that  no  hope  is  left  of  refLoring 
their  lofi:  health ;  much  lefs  of  converting  their  en- 
creafing  infirmities  into  ruftic  health  and  ftrength  ^ 
and  that  the  highefh  triumph  which  the  medical  art 
can  obtain,  is  to  affiil  the  gouty  voluptuary,  or  the 
nervous  lady  of  fafhion,  to  hold  out  for  a  couple  of 
years  longer ;  efpecially  when  he  has  to  counterad  or 
overcome  inceffant  irregularities  and  debilitating  habits, 
which  his  patients  will  not  abandon.  How  many 
phyficians,  by  their  fituation,  are  obliged  to  acquire 
experience  in  this  great  art,  and  yet  are  blamed  becaufe 
the  artificial  life  v/hich  they  procure  to  their  exhaufted 
patients,  for  a  number  of  years,  comes  at  length  to  an 

§    22. 

That  we  may  be  better  able  to  comprehend  the  full 
value  of  the  art,of  preferving  feeble  Iife^  I  fhali  here 
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take  notice  of  fome  objecftions  which  may  be  made 
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How  void  of  enjoyment  is  a  life  fpent  amidfl  ixS 
much  mifery  and  pain,  which  render  it  like  a  conti- 
nued difeafe.  How  often  does  the  unfortunate  wretch 
wiih  for  death,  and  how  m.any  fay  that  they  Vv^ould 
prefer  a  fpeedy  death  to  Hngerihg  ficknefs.  Is  the 
prefervation  and  prolongation,  therefore,  of  fuch  a 
wretched  artificial  exiftence  a  benefit  r  Plato  *  alfo^ 
where  he  relates  the  fiory  of  Hlerodicus,  condemns 
this  invention  ,;  and  alTerts  that  difeafes  which  cannot 
be  removed  by  medicine,  the  knife  or  cauteries,  and 
whofe  endlefs  eifeds  can  be  prolonged  only  by  regimen 
and  exercife,  require  no  phyfician  ;  for  death  is  better 
than  fuch  an  half  exiflence. 

With  the  permiffion  of  all  philofophers,  philofo- 
phafters  and  non-philofophers,  1  fhall  here  offer  the 
following,  certainly  not  unphilofophical,  anfwer.  Our 
life  does  not  confifh  in  pure  pleafure  and  enjoym.ent; 
Sufferings  are  often  necelTary  :  difeafes  fecure  health 
and  flirengthen  life.  It  is  not  he  who  merely  enjoys 
that  lives;  but  he  alfo  who  fuffers  and  endures  with 
patience.  Even  under  the  preifure  of  mifery,  ^conti- 
nued for  years,  there  are  fonietimes  cheerful  mom^ents ; 
and  cuftomij  by  blunting  cur  fenfations,  makes  fome 
fufferings  fupportable.  Joy  arifes^  therefore,  fcmetimes 
from  the  bofom  of  miifery.  The  fufferer  can  find 
fom.e  relief  for  his  torment  by  giving  vent  to  tears. 
The  wifli  for  annihilation  is  gradually  lofb  under  the 
-continuance  of  miifery.  The  mofi  melancholy  and 
the  mofh  painful  life  is  flili  life,  during  which  a  mari 
may  difcharge  duties  attended  with  important  confe- 
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quences  to  himfelf  as  well  as  to  others  ^  and  does  not 
the  hope  of  relief  alwa)^^  remain  till  the  total  extinc- 
tion of  life  ?  In  a  word,  let  ns  turn  for  a  moment 
from  thefe  v^ry  learned  and  deep  thinking  men,  and 
aik  the  immenfe  multitude  of  thofe  oppreiTed  with 
age  and  bent  by  infirmity,  whether  they  wiih  to  procure 
a  refpite  for  their  feeble  and  iickly  life  ?  Methinks  I 
hear  them  all  with  one  voice  loudly  exclaim  in  the 
affirmative.  Is  it  not  the  part  therefore  of  the 
friend  of  humanity  to  endeavour  to  gratify  their 
v/iihes  ? 

But  y/hen  the  patient,  trirtured  v/ith  infupportable 
pain,  invokes  death,  and  when  even  a  fight  of  his 
miicrf  is  m.ore  than  thofe  around  him  can  b  ;":'■  -•---, 
according  to  every  appearance*  no  relief    .  ^  , 

and  each  fucceeding  hour  encreafeshis  fuftering,  is  the 
art  of  the  phydcian  who  prolongs  this  life  of  miiery, 
beneficial  ?  What  a  ilruggle  between  duty  and  com= 
paiTion  1  Shall  v^e  pull  the  dagger  from  the  w^ouncl 
and  put  an  end  with  it  to  the  fallerer's  life  ?  When 
Epaminondas  lay  weltering  in  his  gore,  on  the  field 
of  battle,  he  did  not  draw  the  dagger  from  his  bofom 
till  he  heard  that  his  army  had  conquered.  A  v/ounded 
man,  writhing  with  the  rnofc  dreadful  torture,  and 
ilruggling  wath  death,  yet  not  expiring,  was  once' 
brought  to  a  certain  pliyfician.  Soon  after  it  was  found 
that  he  had  breathed  his  lafl:.  When  the  phyucian  was 
afked  the  reafon  of  his  fudden  deceafe  ?  he  replied  : 
*  Being  convinced  of  the  impoilibihty  of  laving  the  un- 
happy Vvretch,  I  haftened  his  death  by  an  operation/ 
What  fentiment  of  feeling  did  this  phyfician  fol- 
low  ^ 
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§  23. 

The  requliites  for  the  art  of  maintaining  feeble  life/ 
deferve  alfo  to  be  mentioned. 

1.  An  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  m^an  ;  and 
particularly  the  ftudy  of  the  influence  of  the  vital 
principle  on  the  found  and  difeafed  ftate. 

2.  An  acquaintance  with  the  heaUng  art,  in  its 
whole  extent. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  the  patient,  his  individual  fliate 
and  habit,  in  order  to  enable  the  phyfician  to  apply 
his  knowledge  of  the  general  caufes  of  Afthenia  to 
particular  cafes. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  the  difeafe  ;  its  origin,  its  ufual 
progrefs  and  its  accidents,  in  order  to  avert  approach- 
ing danger,  if  pofhble,  and  to  leffen  that  which  exifts. 

On  the  part  of  the  phyfician,  who  endeavours  to 
effed:  the  maintenance  of  afthenic  life,  the  requiiites^ 
befides  the  neceiTary  knowledge,  talents  and  addrefs^ 
are  a  high  degree  of  acutenefs  and  practical  fagacity, 
and  great  attention  to  every  thing  that  takes  place  in 
regard  to  his  patient ;  prefence  of  mind  to  enable  him 
to  recover  from  embarraiTment  in  fudden  accidents ; 
great  courage,  perfeveranxre  and  firmnefs,  to  prevent 
his  patience  from  being  exhaufted  by  the  many  turns 
of  the  difeafe,  unexpeded  incidents,  and  the  peevifli-^ 
nefs  of  the  patient ;  in  a  word,  all  thofe  rare  proper- 
ties fo  difficult  to  be  acquired. 
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CHAPTER    I. 
IDEAS  RESPECTING  THE  VITAL  PRINCIPLE. 


No  mortal  being,  howe'er  keen  his  eye, 
Can  into  Nature's  deepeft  fecrets  piy. 


§  24, 

The  naturalifts  and  phyficians  of  the  prefent  pe- 
riod, by  their  indefatigable  refearches,  have  made 
great  progrefs  in  the  difcovery  of  that  all-powerful 
principle,  which  I  fiiall  call  the  vital  principle*.  This 
principle  we  know  exifls;  but  with  its  effence  we  are 
unacquainted. 

§25'  .     •, 

The  vital  principle  is  peculiar  to  all  organized  bo- 
dies, in  which  we  obferve  irritability  and  power  of 
adlion  ',  though   the  adion  of  the  vital   principle  is 

*  The  motives  which  induced  me  to  adopt  the  term  i-ital  prin- 
ciple rather  than  ^uital po^iver,  the  former  being  more  definitive  and 
fubjecl  to  no  mifconception,  may  be  found  in  Rofchlaub's  Pa- 
thogeny, Part  I.  Were  this  exprelTion  generally  employed,  it  might 
contribute  to  make  the  Brunonians  and  Anti-brunonians  under- 
iland  each  other  better, 

C  fometimes 
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fometim^s  not  perceptible  to  our  fenfes,  even  wlierr 
it  exifls,  as  is  the  cafe  in  apparent  deatli.  §  78.  §  82. 

§26. 

The  vital  principle  manifefls  itielf  more  freely  and 
with  more  activity,  according  to  the  powers  with 
f\4iich  it  is  conneded.  Its  adion  is  merely  -fimple 
when  conneded  with  vegetable  powers  in  plants;  it 
ads  in  a  more  compound  manner  when  conneded 
with  animal  nature ;  but  in  the  mod  perfed  degree 
when  conneded  with  the  fpiritual  powers  in  man, 

§  27. 

Wherever  we  find  a  more  delicate,  more  complex^ 
and  more  perfed  organization,  we  obferve  alfo  a  more 
delicate  and  more  perfed  adion  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple;  confequently  the  vital  principle  is  moft  per- 
fed in  man.  Man  lives  the  mofl  perfed  life.  In  man 
we  find  a  combination  of  phyfical,  animal,  and  fpi- 
ritual powersj  all  tending  to  one  end.  This  wonder- 
ful whole  5  this  equilibrium  of  the  adion  of  povv^ers, 
heterogeneous  to  each  other,  is  m.aintained  by  the 
vital  principle.  It  is  the  m.edium  of  the  fpiritualj 
phyfical,  and  animal  nature  of  man. 

■     "  §  28. 

The  vital  principle  is  different  from  all  the  other 
powers  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  difhin- 
guifhes  itfelf  from  the  chemical  powers  by  this  cir- 
cumftance  ;  that  -  the  latter  cannot  freely  exercife 
their  adion  till  the  union  between  them  and  the  vital 
principle  is  deftroyed.  The  procefs  of  corruption 
cannot  take  place  in  an  organized   body,  or,  at  lead 

proceed 
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proceed  to  a  confiderable  degree,  and  much  lefs  be 
completely  ended,  until  the  vital  principle  is  with- 
drawn from  it.  This  holds  good  in  regard  to  fingle 
parts,  as  well  as  of  a  whole.  The  vital  principle, 
however,  is  not  foul ;  for  it  is  found  without  the 
po#br  of  thought  in  vegetables ;  and  even,  in  man, 
it  may  be  in  perFeft  adlion  where  the  power  of  thought 
is  totally  fufpended,  or  deranged  in  a  high  degree,  as 
in  thofe  ftruck  with  apoplexv,  and  infane  perfons. 

§  29. 

The  phenomena  of  the  expanfion  of  growth,  and 
the  concurrence  of  individual  povv^ers,  for  maintaining 
organic  exiftence,  cannot  be  effedled  by  a  chemical 
operation  alone,  but  require  the  affiftance  of  the  vital 
principle.  The  operation  of  the  chemical  powers  acls 
in  feparating,  decomposing,  and  diffolving  the  whole ; 
but  the  vital  power,  in  maintaining  and  preferving 
the  being  ;  in  keeping  together  the  whole.  Even  by 
its  action  on  the  chemiical  powers,  it  makes  them  to 
operate  forthe  fupport  of  life. 

§30. 

Hence  arifes  the  difference  between  animated  and 
inanimaie  bodies.  The  latter,  according  to  their  pe- 
culiar nature,  are  fubjeded,  fooner  or  later,  to  the 
laws  of  folution  and  decompofition  -,  from  which 
the  former  are  exempted  by  means  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple. The  adion  of  external  im.prefiions  on  animated 
and  inanimate  bodies  is  totally  different.  Heat  com- 
municates itfelf  to  both ;  but  in  a  manner  altogether 
different.  An  inanimate  body  receives  heat  in  all 
its  degrees  ^  but  it  can  be  communicated  to  animated 

C  z  bodies 
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bodies  only  in  a  certain  degree.  In  an  inanimate  body 
heat  produces  decompohtion  and  folution.  An  ani- 
mated body  can  withftand  a  confiderable  degree  of  it. 
The  air  decompoies  inanimate  bodie3  much  earlier,. 
and  in  part  fpeedier,  than  animated  bodies :  fome  more 
and  others  lefs.  All  deftruclive  external  impreffillis, 
are  not  only  in  themielves  lefs  prejudicial  to  anhnated 
bodies,  as  they  are  counteracted  by  the  vital  prin- 
ciple ;  but  their  pernicious  effects  are  always  removed 
by  a  reiloration  of  what  has  been  loft. 

§  31- 

The  vital  principle  is  felf-fubfifcent,  freC;^  and  inde- 
pendent. It  is  only  modified  by  foreign  powers,  be- 
tween v;hich  and  it  there  is  a  certain  mutual  connec- 
tion. It  exifl;s  alfo  without  this  connedion  -^  that  is^ 
Vv4thout  the  organization  which  it  at  prefent  ani- 
mates. It  is  not  confined  to  certain  bodies ;  but  is 
generally  diffufed  throughout  the  corporeal  v/orld : 
it  is  indeftru<ftible.  As  foon  as  an  organized  body  is 
decompofed,  it  removes  from  it^  and  communicates 
itfelf  to  another  organization.  In  a  word,  it  has  a 
great  refem.blance  to  the  eleclric  fluid. 

The  grounds  of  life,  therefore,,  do  not  lie  in  organi- 
zation, nor  in  ftimulants ;  both  ^renecelFary  condi- 
tions of  our  exifience  on  earth. 

§  3'- 

The  vital  principle  manifef^s,  itfelf  differently,  ac- 
cording to  the  organization  in  which  it  ads.  This 
is  the  cafe  not  only  in  the  different  organizations  of 
animal  and  vegetable  nature,  but  alfo  in  regard  to  the 
difference  of  the  organization  of  bodies  of  the  fame 

genus. 
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genus.  Hence  the  diiTerent  phenomena  of  the  ma- 
nlfeilation  of  the  vital  principle  in  fome  men  ;  becaufe 
each  man  has  his  own  individual  organization.  This 
may  ferve  to  explain  the  difference  of  conftitution  and 
temperament. 

In  the  laft  place,  the  manifeftations  of  the  vital 
principle  are  varied  b}^  changes  made  in  the  organiza- 
tion by  difeale ;  and  even  by  the  changes  which  the 
organization  experiences  from  external  and  internal 
ftimulants,  and  by  complete  conformation  at  different 
periods  of  life. 

§  r:>- 

Each  organ,  and  each  of  the  fmgle  fyftems  of  human 
nature,  has  its  peculiar  vital  principle ;  or,  to  fpealc 
ivith  more  precifion,  in  each  of  thefe  fyftems  and 
organs,  the  vital  principle  manifeils  itfelf  in  a  manner 
entirely  peculiar :  it  manifefts  itfelf  one  v/ay  in  the 
nerves,  and  another  way  in  the  lymphatic  fyflem  ;  it 
a6ls  one  way  in  the  organization  of  the  eye,  and  ano- 
ther way  in  the  organization  of  hearing.  Thefe  different 
vital  functions  depend  on  the  particular  flruclure  of  the 
organs.  The  organic  fhruclure  of  the  eye  is  fo  adjuflied 
that  it  ferves,  by  means  of  the  vital  principle  acting 
on  it,  as  an  organ  by  which  the  images  of  objecrs  are 
conveyed  to  the  brain.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  in  regard 
to  hearing.  This  may  ferve  to  explain  the  pheno- 
menon, why  fome  of  thefe  fyftems  are  put  into  more 
violent  adiivity,  according  as  certain  local  ftimulants 
adl  upon  a  certain  organ.  Thus  arife  the  great  ac- 
tivity, the  inflammation  and  fuppuration  of  thofe 
parts  to  v/hich  velicatories  have  been  .applied.  Hence 
are  produced,  from  the  greater  or  lefs  influence  of  the 
vital  principle,  thofe  different  changes  in  thefe  orga- 
nizations and  fyftems,  which  we  call  local  difeafes. 

C  3  §  34-  Some 
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§  34. 

Some  organs  and  fyilems  of  the  human  body  have 
a  greater  (liare  of  the  vital  principle  than  others ;  for 
example,  the  brain  and  nerves  y  the  heart,  the  fyflem 
of  the  lungs,  &c.     Thefe  we  call  vital  organs. 

Thefe  organs,  by  means  of  their  organic  conflruc- 
tion,  are  particularly  fufceptible  of  the  vital  principle. 
How  long  does  life  remain  in  the  heart  when  it  is 
dead  in  every  other  part  of  the  body  ! 

The  vital  principle  has  a  greater  or  lefs  attachment 
to  certain  kinds  of  organization.  This  we  find  to  be 
the  cafe  throughout  all  nature.  The  iimpler  the  orga- 
nization the  more  flrongly  does  the  vital  power 
-adhere  to  it.  Of  this  the  polype  affords  a  very  plain 
infhance. 

In  the  organizatiori  of  the  fame  genus,  ive  obferve 
alfo  a  greater  or  lefs  attachment  of  the  vital  principle, 
which  counterads  more  or  lefs  the  operation  of 
deftructive  powers.  This  is  the  cafe  in  the  moil 
coiTipiex  organization  of  man. 

§  37- 
A  greater  attachment  of  the  vital  principle  takes 
place  alfo  in   fome  particular  parts   of  the   human 
body. 

.   §  38. 

The  vital  principle,  in  all  probability,  remains  longefl 
in  the  heart, 

§39-  It 
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§  39- 
It  is  a  principle  which  we  know  from  its  different 
effefe  I  and  to  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  which  we 
give  the  name  of  peculiar  powers.  Sufceptibility  of 
irritation,  irritability,  the  nervous  powder,  power  of 
reprodu6lion,  and  the  healing  power  of  nature,  are 
nothing  elfe  than  modifications  of  the  vital  principle. 
One  of  thefe  actions  may  be  wanting,  or  exifl:  in  a 
degree  imperceptible  to  our  fenfes,  notwathfhanding 
the  pre  fence  of  life ;  and  therefore,  from  the  non- 
exiilence,  or  inactive  flate  of  irritability,  we  cannot 
form  any  certain  conclufion  refpedting  the  abfence  of 
life.  Thead:ion  of  thefe,  fo  called  peculiar  powders,  ma-y, 
in  many  ftates,  be  totally  diiferent,  wdthout  life  being 
thereby  particularly  affected.  It  may  be  impofiible 
to  excite  fufceptibility  of  irritation,  even  when  internal 
life  exiflis.  In  general  the  vital  principle  cannot  be 
explained  from  one  or  more  of  thefe  fo  called  powders, 
but  from  the  action  of  all  of  them  taken  together : 
individually  they  are  merely  figns  of  the  exiftence 
of  the  vital  principle. 

§  40. 
The  vital  principle  depends  on  itfelf  alone;  but  it  can 
be  found  only  under  certain  conditions,  which  depend 
partly  on  the  nature  of  the  organic  body,  and  partly 
on  the  adtion  of  ftimulants. 

I.  ORGANIZATION,  or  ORGANIC  BODIES, 

§  41. 

An  organized  body,  is  a  body  which  by  means  of 
its  internal  and  external  ftructure,  is  more  capable  of 
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animation,  and  which  by  a  pecuUar  (organic)  flrudure 
differs  from  all  inanimate  bodies,  and  bodies  incapable 
of  animation. 

This  fufceptibility  of  life  and  animation,  is  called 

ORGANIZATION. 

I .  Siifceptihle  of  animation. 

To  become  fo,  a  peculiar  (organic)  flrudlure  of 
body  is  neceffary.  For  example,  in  the  animal  body  ; 
nerves,  cellular  membranes,  velTels,  fibres :  in  a  vege- 
table body  j  capillary  tubes,  roots,  &-c.  ^ 

2.  Animated, 

A  body  cannot  be  called  organifed,  if  it  be  not  fub- 
jedl  to  the  influence  of  the  vital  principle.  As  foou 
as  the  vital  principle  is  withdrawn  from  a  body,  it 
retains  its  organic  ftrufture  till  the  deficcation,  decom- 
pofition,  and  feparation  of  its  lingle  parts,  have  taken 
place  ;  but  when  it  becomes  no  longer  fufceptible  of 
the  vital  principle  it  is  dead  ^  it  is  a  Hfelefs  body  (§  76.) 

Under  organization,  in  general,  we  underftand  the 
general  conftruciiion  of  a  body  which  renders  it  fuf- 
ceptible of  animation,  and  which  actually  contains 
it  within  itfeif. 

Organ  and  organic  body  have  an  afiinitive  fignifi- 
cation  3  as  the  inftrum-ents  of  life. 

§  42. 

All  fingle  parts  of  the  body,  which  by  means  of 
their  peculiar  Urudure  are  deftined  for  certain  ope - 
rations  of  life,  are  called  organs  :  As  the  organs  of 
hearing,  the  organs  of  fight,  See. 

All  parts -of  a  body  capable  of  animation,  are  pro- 
perly organic  :  they  form  that  conftrudion. 

§  .  §  43-  Or^ 
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§  43- 

Organism  is  the  connexion  of  feveral  organic 

•   parts  for  a  certain  kind  of  vital  operation.     Thus  we 

lay  the  organifm  of  the  brain  y    the  organifm  of  tlie 

infliruments  of  digeftion.     This  expreiuon  is  more  ap* 

pofite  than  fyftem,  which  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe. 

§  44- 

In  the  following  propofitions,  we  fliall  confider  or* 
ganization  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  body,  when  oppofed  to 
Ipirit :  a  m.afs  capable  of  being  acled  upon  by  the  vital 
principle.  In  this  fenfe,  we  underftand  by  organiza- 
tion the  animal  or  vegetable  bodies,  with  ail  their 
jierves,  mufcles,  bones,  veflels,  formation,  fhrudlure 
and  mutual  connexion.  We  fliali  afterv/ards  fl:iew 
the  relation  of  the  human  organization,  or  human 
V  body,  to  the  vital  principle, 

§45- 

The  flate  of  the  organization,  or  organic  human 
body,  oppofes  more  or  fewer  obftacles  to  the  free  • 
manifeftation  of  the  vital  principle.  When  the  or- 
ganization is  defhroyed,  the  acflion  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple is  rendered  impoflible ;  by  a  faulty  organization 
it  is  impeded.  The  defects  may  exifl  either  in  the 
organifm  of  the  body,  in  general,  or  in  fingle  organs. 
By  thefe  the  fufceptibility  of  the  body  for  the  vital 
principle  is  always  impeded. 

This  may  be  illuftrated  by  the  eleclric  matter, 
which  has  always  a  greater  attachment  to  one  body 
than  another, 

§  46,  Single 
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§46. 
Single  parts  may  contain  more  or  lefs  of  the  vital 
principle,  according  to  their  nature  and  condition; 
it  may  be  partially  annihilated,  as  in  cafes  of  mutila- 
tion, or  they  may  have  organic  defeds. 

§  47- 
By  this  greater  or  lefs  accumulation  of  the  vital 
principle,  in  fingle  parts  of  the  body,  there  arifes  an 
UNEQUAL  DISTRIBUTION  of  it,  which  is  Called  a 
difeafed  flate.  Thofe  parts  of  the  body  in  which  the 
vital  principle  is  exclufively  or  particularly  active,  and 
in  which  it  feems  to  concentrate  itfelf  more  by  a 
greater  accumulation,  are  worn  out  and  Vv^eakened  by 
its  too  great  aftivity.  This  weaknefs  of  fmgle  parts 
fpreads  at  length,  throughout  the  whole  body;  and 
efFeds  a  general  debility,  which  becomes  the  caufe  of 
death, 

DEFECTS  IN  THE  ORGANIZATION  ARE, 

I.   Natural, - 

As  in  the  cafe  of  men  born  without  certain  parts 
belonains  to  the  whole,  or  Vvith  variations  from  the 
ufuai  fbruclure.  In  this  clafs  may  be  placed  innate 
mutilations,  blindnefs,  dumbnefs,  &c. 

2.  Accidental, 

Defects  in  the  organization  through  difeafe,  the 
caules  of  which  are  either  external  or  internaL  To  this 
clafs  belong  thofe  changes  which  are  occafioned  in  the 
organization  by  the  dellruclive  hand  of  time,  and  the 

changes 
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changes  which  take  place  in  old  age.  By  the  incelTant 
activity  of  Ufe,  its  reftlefs  movement?,  mufcular  ex-= 
ertion,  and  the  impetuous  pulfatioh  of  the  blood 
againft  the  vefiels,  the  organic  parts  are  gradually 
w^orn  away,  and  as  matter  are  confumed  of  themfelves. 

■  §  49- 

The  fpecific  fufceptibility  of  the  organization  is 
alio  here  to  be  taken  into  confideration.  It  is  ob- 
ferved  that  fonie  bodies  are  m.ore  fitted  than  others 
for  receiving  the  vital  principle. 

This  fufceptibility  is  either  originally  prefent  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree,  according  to  the  peculiar  or- 
ganic fl:rud:ure  of  certain  parts ;  or  accidental,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  free  or  impeded  expaniion  of  organic 
parts.  It  may  at  firft  be  weak,  and  gradually  in- 
creafe ;  it  may  be  loft  in  the  courfe  of  time,  or  may 
be  fuddenly  withdrawn  from  a  body,  as  in  old  age ; 
or  by  the  action  of  fpeedy  poifons,  and  the  mechanic 
deftruction  of  organic  pans,  through  external  vio- 
lence. 

It  is  an  obfervation  of  fome  im.portance,  that  this 
fufceptibility  exifts  in  our  bodies  in  a  greater  or  lefs 
degree  at  certain  periods.  This  holds  good,  both  in 
regard  to  the  general  organization  of  the  body,  and  to 
fingle  parts.  Obfervation  of  the  latter,  as  in  the  cafe 
of  lamenefs,  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  the  firfl:.  I  am 
difpofed  therefore  to  admit  rather  a  leiTened  fufcep- 
tibility of  the  body,  than  a  greater  or  lefs  accumula- 
lion  of  the  vital  principle. 


11.  STIMULANTS. 
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II.  STIMULANTS. 

§51- 

Under  the  term  flimulants  is  underflood  every 
thing  that  exercifes  an  action  on  man ;  our  external 
and  internal  condition ;  and  hence  external  and  in- 
ternal flimulants. 

§52. 

1.  External  stimulants  ;  air,  heat,  light.  Sec, 

2.  Internal  stimulants  :  all  movements  of 
every  kind  which  take  place  in  the  body. 

We  do  not  underftand  by  external  flimulants  fuch 
things  as  adl  merely  on  the  furface  of  the  body  ;  nor 
by  internal  fuch  as  penetrate  to  the  interior  part  of 
it ;  but  ftimulants  which  acl  from  without  or  from 
within;  internal,  thofe  by  which,  through  fome 
caufe  exifting  in  the  organization,  a  change  in  it  is 
efFeded ;  external  flimulants,  thofe  by  which  the  fame 
effe-ft  is  produced  through  fome  caufe  exifling  with- 
out the  organization.  All  external  and  internal  fli« 
mulants  produce  changes  in  the  body. 

All  thefe  flimulants  when  moderate  ferve  for  main- 
taining life  ;  but  if  too  violent  they  deflroy  the  orga- 
nization, and  produce  too  great  adivity  of  the  vital 
principle  -,  if  too  weak,  they  are  incapable  of  exciting 
that  adlivity  which  is  neceflary  for  life. 

We  (hall  here  take  notice  of  thofe  external  flimu- 
lants v/hich  are  indifpenfably  neceflary  for  maintain- 
ing life.  Without  thefe  external  ftimulants  no  life 
can  exift,  and  if  they  are  entirely  withdrawn,  the  or- 
ganization immediately  becomes  incapable  of  anima- 
tion. 
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lion.  An  animal  mufl  die  inftantaneouily  when  de- 
prived of  air.  The  remains  of  life,  which  we  ob- 
ferve  in  an  animal  under  the  exhaufted  receiver  of  an 
air-pump,  fliews  that  fome  air  is  ftill  left  in  it. 
Among  thefe  indifpenfable  requifites  of  Hfe  are  air, 
light,  heat,  and  vegetable  or  animal  nourifhment. 
That  the  hrft-mentioned  afford  real  nouriihment  to 
life  needs  no  proof. 

A    I    R. 

^  S3' 

Without  air,  no  animated  body  can  exifi;  plants 
and  animals  both  die  in  vacuo. 

But  we  mufh  not  confider  air  merely  as  an  element 
afligned  to  us  for  living  in,  but  as  the  real  pabulum 
of  hfe.  We  not  only  inhale  it  through  the  lungs, 
but  imbibe  it  through  the  whole  furface  of  the  body. 
Air  confifls,  in  particular,  of  two  component  parts : 
oxygen  and  azot.  The  former,  as  the  bafis  of  vital 
air,  is  favourable  to  vegetable  and  animal  life ;  but 
the  latter  is  pernicious  and  mortal,  particularly  to  the 
life  of  animals.  According  as  the  quantity  of  either  of 
thefe  is  increafed  or  diminiflied  in  the  atmofpheric  air, 
it  becomes  more  falubriousor  deftru6live.  Something, 
however,  depends  on  the  conftitution  of  the  body ; 
w^hether  the  vital  principle  in  it  be  more  or  lefs  ac- 
tive, and  whether  the  juices  contain  more  or  lefs 
oxygen  or  azot.  Hence  it  happens,  that  too  pure  air, 
which  contains  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen, .  is  infup- 
portable  to  afthmatic  people;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  exceedingly  proper  for  thofe  Vv4io  are  fcor- 
butic.  Oxygen  is  the  real  pabulum  of  life  ;  but  it 
muil  always  be  in  a  combined  ilate,  becaufe  when  en- 
tirely 
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tirely  pure,  without  a  mixture  of  azot,  it  ex:cite5  ii> 
an  immoderate  degree  the  activity  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, and  confumes  feeble  life  too  fpeedily.  Birds 
kept  in  vital  air  have  been  exceedingly  lively ;  but  Ihey 
exi filed  only  a  fliort  time  *. 

LIGHT. 

§  54" 

Another  important  poVver^  which  has  a  great  in- 
fluence on  our  life,  is  light.  Being  friendly  and  bene- 
ficial both  to  animals  and  plants,  it  contributes  to- 
wards the  duration  of  their  exiftence.  It  is  probable 
that  it  ads  upon  us  not  merely  through  the  eye,  buf 
through  the  whole  organization  of  the  furface  of  the 
body;  for  every  ftimulant  which  a6ls  in  a  particular" 
manner  on  any  organ,  fufceptible  of  its  impreffion, 
aifls  alfo  in  a  feniible  degree  on  the  remaining  part  of 
the  whole  organization  :  on  the  mind  and  body.  The 
lowed  degree  of  light  is  darknefs.  The  iefs  light,  the 
more  melancholy  and  iickly  is  the  condition  of  the 
animiated  body.  An  excefs  of  light,  however,  in- 
creafes  irritability  too  much  ;  excites  indired  feeble- 
nefs,  relaxation  after  too  great  tenfion,  and  haftens 
vital  confumprion.  A  mioderate  degree  of  light  is  al- 
w^ays  the  mofh  fuppcfi-table  ;  but  we  mufi  not  forget 
that  m.any  bodies  for  their  exifience  require  different 
degrees  of  it.  Plants  do  not  thrive  in  darknefs  ;  in 
a  clofe  apartment  they  always  incline  towards  that 
quarter  where  there  is  moO:  light.     Men  imimured  in 

*  Rofchlaub  in  his  Pathogeny,  ]I.  §  916 — 931,  adduces  fome 
ilrong  arguments  againil  the  ailcrtion  that  ths  more  ak  contains 
oxygen  the  more  it  excites  life. 
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gloomy  jails  become  pale,  and  afliime  a  mlierable  ap- 
pearance*. 

The  more  light  is  increafed,  the  greater  is  the  acti- 
vity of  the  vital  principle.  With  a  deprivation  of 
light  nature  has  conneded  a  decreafe  of  vital  adivity, 
and  regulated  our  ftate  of  being  afleep  or  awake  by 
the  alternation  of  light  and  darknefs.  The  order  of 
nature  cannot  be  reverfed  without  injury  to  the  body. 
Man,  therefore,  can  do  nothing  more  favourable  to 
life,  than  to  adhere  to  its  regulations.  This  plan 
was  followed  by  the  firft  of  the  human  race,  who  in- 
habited the  earth  ;  and  by  thefe  means  they  reached 
the  proper  term  of  human  exiftence. 

HEAT. 

Heat  is  an  elTential  requilite  of  light,  W'kh  wdiich 
the  vital  principle  is  mofh  intimately  conneciied. 
Wherever  there  is  life  there  is  heat ;  yet  life  requires 
a  moderate  temperature  of  it  which  is  neither  real 
cold  nor  heat.  "  The  adual  abferice  of  heat,  or  abfo- 
lute  cold,  occalions  the  death  of  every  created  being. 
By  means  of  the  vital  principle,  however,  organized 
bodies  can  endure,  for  a  longer  or  (liorter  period,  an 
exceedingly  high  or  low  degree  of  heat ;  but  abfolute 
heat  or  abfolute  cold  would  deprive  them  of  all  life 
as  fpeedily  as  lightning.  The  former  confumes  and 
dilTolves ;  the  latter  benumbs.  What  we  call  cold 
is  properly  a  mixture  of  a  preponderating  or  greater 
portion  of  abfolute  cold  with  heat  ;  as,  on  the  other 

*  Rofchkub's  Pathogeny,  IL  §  1075,  &c. 
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hand,  our  heat  is  a  mixture  of  a  greater  accumulation  of 
caloric  with  a  difproportioned  fmaller  quantity  of  coId» 

This  obfervation,  in  a  practical  view,  is  of  more 
importance  than  might  be  fuppofed.  It  will  ferve  to 
explain  why,  in  the  treatment  of  perfons  frozen  to 
death,  ice  water  acls  as  an  exciter  of  heat. 

Though  an  organized  body  may  be  deprived  of  ex- 
ternal heat,  we  mufl  not  fay  that  it  is  deftitute  of  in- 
ternal heat,  with  which  the  internal  opprelTed  life  is 
connected.  In  general,  as  long  as  a  body  is  fully  ani~ 
mated  ;  that  is,  as  long  as  the  vital  principle  within  it  is 
fully  active,  it  is  never  defhitute  of  internal  heat:  where 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  this  natural  heat  life  is  always 
feeble.  This  holds  good  in  general  of  the  whole 
body,  as  well  as  of  fingle  parts.  If  the  vital  prin- 
ciple be  opprelTed  and  not  fufficiently  adive,  nothing- 
can  give  us  hopes  of  the  reftoration  of  its  adivity 
but  the  prefence  of  the  natural  heat ;  at  leafb  where- 
ever  we  perceive  that  heat,  the  vital  principle  exifts, 
though  all  the  other  iigns  by  which  it  is  announced, 
and  even  motion,  be  wanting.  This  holds  good  both  in 
general,  and  in  regard  to  fingle  parts  of  the  body. 
Thus,  for  examxple;>  in  cafes  of  lamenefs,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  vital  principle  is  ftill  prefent,  even 
in  the  maimed  parts,  only  that  it  is  not  luihciently 
expanded  and  active ;  that  it  is  in  an  opprelTed  and 
confined  ftate. 

§56. 

The  attachment  of  the  vital  principle  to  heat  h 
obferved  in  the  treatment  of  perfons  apparently  dead  • 
as  internal  heat  is  the  fhrongeft  ftimulant  for  exciting 
the  dormant  life,  and  calling  forth  the  internal  heat  of 
the  body. 

§  57.  Hea^ 
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Heat  evidently  llrengthens  and  animates^  cold 
weakens.  The  former  has  been  fully  eftabliflied  by 
Marcard,  in  treating  on  the  effeds  of  the  warm  bath. 
The  weakening  power  of  cold  feems,  however,  con- 
trary to  our  ufual  obfervation,  and  to  our  fenfatlons, 
fo  apt  to  deceive  u:-;  but  too  little  attention  has  hi- 
therto been  paid  to  heat  and  cold  in  regard  -to  their 
influence  on  the  vital  principle.  When  a  great  ac- 
tivity of  the  vital  principle  prevails,  there  is  a  great 
degree  of  natural  heat  in  the  body ,  whether  this 
great  adivity  be  regular,  as  in  the  flate  of  health,  or 
irregular  as  in  inflammatory  difeafes.  Hence  it 
happens,  that  people  in  this  condition,  with  an  im- 
moderate degree  of  internal  heat,  are  lefs  fenfible  of 
cold,  or  are  rather  refre (lied  by  it ;  as  it  ferves  to 
conduct  from  the  body  the  fuperabundant  heat.  In 
the  contrary  cafe,  where  the  vital  principle  is  lefs  ac- 
'tive,  and  where  feeblenefs  exifts,  as  in  people  whofe 
pov/ers  have  been  exhaufted  by  chronic  difeafes,  the 
cffed  is  entirely,  different.  Such  perfons  will  find 
themfelves  much  incom^moded  by  cold  ;  they  require 
rather  heat.  How  then  can  cold  be  properly  confi- 
dered  as  a  real  ftrengthener  ?  In  the  firfl:  cafe  it  is 
merely  negative.  Cold,  however,  by  fpeedy  applica- 
tion miay  adt  as  an  indirect  ftrengthener ;  but  then  it 
adis  as  a  ftimulant,  as  in  v/afliing  with  cold  water. 
The  cold -bath,  therefore,  is  in  general  beneficial, 
when  employed  for  a  very  fhort  period. 

The  difference  of  the  relation  which  external  heat 
has  to  living  and  dead  bodies  m.ufh  alfo  be  remarked  =, 
Living  bodies  receive  external  heat  only  to  a  certain 

D  degree  y 
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degree  ;  inanimate  bodies  receive  it  in  all  its  degrees,^ 
That  a  greater  degree  of  natural  heat  is  conneded 
with  a  greater  activity  of  the  vital  principle,,  may  be 
obferved  by  that  more  difFufed  heat  prcdmced  by  the 
nfe  of  fplrituoiis  liquors. 

There  are  fhill  tvio  fubordinate  requintes  for  the 
KiaintenanGe  of  the  vital  principle  ;  water  and  earth. 

§  59- 

Water,  by  its  peculiar  animating  principle,,  that  is 
©xyg-en,  has  an  afiinity  to  the  vital  principle.  This  is- 
obferved  in  vegetable  as  well  as  in  animal  life.  How 
refreihlng  is  v/arm  rain  for  all  vegetables  1  The  bene-^ 
ncial  animating  effeds  of  the  bath,  and  of  the  ufe  of 
pure  frefli  fpring  Vv^ater,-  arife  from  the  fame  caufe. 
Y/ater^  by  remaining  in  a  ftagnant  ftate,  lofes  this 
property.  \Yaier,  however,  contains  alfo  nourifliing, 
particles ;  the  influence  of  which,  in  regard  to  the 
maintaining;  of  veg-etable  and  a^nimal  life,  is  evident 
from  obiervation, 

f6o. 

Earth  V  with  great  jufcicej  is  called  our  general  mxr- 
ther.  Plants  derive  immediately  from  the  earth  their 
eoarfefl:  nourii'hment,  which,,  by  the  vital  principle,  is 
converted  info  the  eilential  fubftance  of  the  plant, 
Foifonons  plantSj,-  therefore^'  can  grow  in  the  fame- 
foil  clofe  to  falutiferous  herbs.  But  the  earth  i&> 
alfo,  in  a  phyiical  fenfe,  the  mother  of  mankind. 
The  human  body  contains  in  its  compofition,  noS 
only  earthy  particles,,  but  receives  earthy  matter  in  its 
food  and  drink,,  and  even. in  vvater.  As  long  as  the 
vital  principle  is  in  full  unimpaired  adivity,  a  fu->- 
3         .  perabundance 
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petabundance  of  earthy  particles  is  prevented ;  but 
the  more  this  a6tivity  is  leiTened  by  age  and  bodily 
infirmity,  the  more  the  earthy  part  in  the  human  body 
incrreafesj  and  after  the  total  lofs  of  the  vital  principle, 
man  returns  to  the  earth  from  which  he  was  formed^ 

§6i. 

The  nourifhment  which  plants  derive  from  the 
earth,  and  Vv'hich  animal  bodies  obtain  from  food  and 
drink,  ferves  not  only  as  a  fequiiite  for  the  activity  of 
the  vital  principle,  but  as  a  necelTary  fupport  of  lifeo 
This  nourifnment  is  indifpenfible  for  maintaining  the 
organization;  and  is  employed  to  fupply  the  lofs  oc- 
calioned  by  the  action  of  the  vital  principle.  Life 
itfelf  m.ay  be  compared  to  flame,  v/hich  cannot  be 
kept  lip  v/ithout  nourifhm.ent ;  but  certain  external 
matters  are  converted  by  the  vital  principle  into 
nourilliing  fubftances,  and  ailim.ilated  with  the  body. 
Our  bodies  are  therefore  continually  fuifering  wafbe^ 
and  the  or2"anization  becom.es  exhaufted  if  it  receives 
iio  addition  from  without.  This  is  death  arifmg  from 
hunger,  or  when,  on  account  of  the  faculty  of  aiTimi- 
-latian  and  animalization  being  loft^  the  body  is  ren- 
dered unfufceptible  of  nourlQiments  as  in  confump- 
tive  diibrders, 

§62. 

The  more  adiive  life  is  the  greater  is  the  con- 
.Gumption  of  bodily  nouriOiment ;  and  the  greater  the 
.iieed  of  reftcration  if  we  wifli  to  prevent  inanition 

and  confLirnption.  But  the  whole  effed  does  not 
deper.d  here  on  the  quantity  of  reitoration  ;  a  great 
deal  depends  alfb  on  the  activity  of  the  vital  principle, 
and  of  the  i)Uc-^;  cf  djgeirion.     We  can  thence  ex- 

D  2  P^-^^n 
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plain  why  confumptive  people,  however  much  food 
they  may  ufe,  ftill  wafte  awa,y  and  become  more  and 
more  exhaufled. 


ACTION  OF  DIFFERENT   STIMULANTS   ON  THE 
VITAL   PRINCIPLE. 

§  63^ 

We  ihall  farther  confider  the  adion  of  different 
llimulants  on  the  vital  principle.  Among  thefe 
ftimulants  are  air,  heat»  and  light,  which,  as  already 
obferved,  are  abfolutely  requifite  for  life;  nourifli- 
raent  and  fubftances,  which  ad  in  fmall  quantities, 
as  medicines  and  poifons.  Thefe  ftimulants  are  of 
different  kinds. 

1.  Mechanical;  fuch  for  example  as  external 
force  from  the  adion  of  hard  bodies. 

2.  Chemical;  as  food  and  drink;  both  thefe 
Kinds  of  action  we  comprehend  under  the  name  of 
phyfical  ftimulants. 

§64. 

To  this  head  belong  alfo  mental  ftimulants,  ftimu- 
lants of  the  foul^  through  the  power  of  the  will. 

§  65. 

The  relation  of  the  vital  principle  to  the  thinking, 
faculty  requires  particular  confideration,  by  which 
the  difference  between  them  will  be  better  illuf* 
trated. 

I .  Between  the  foul  and  the  vital  principle  there 
is  an  infeparable  relation.  The  vital  principle  may 
fubfift  without  loul ;  but  the  foul  can  inhabit  no  or- 
ganized 
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ganlzed  body  without  the  vital  principle.  The  vital 
principle  forms  the  conneding  medium  between  the 
phyfical  and  fpiritual  nature  of  man.  When  the  vi- 
tal principle  is  withdrawn  from  individual  parts  of 
the  human  body,  they  are  no  longer  fubjedl  to  our 
will ;  as  is  tiie  cafe  in  regard  to  limbs  attacked  by 
lamcnefs, 

2.  We  can  at  will  increafe  the  adivity  of  the  vital 
principle.  The  exertion  of  the  will  to  move  a  lame 
memiber,  is  not  always  unattended  with  effedt. 

3.  Mental  ftimulants  ad  alfo  independently  of  cur 
will,  in  exciting  the  adivity  of  the  vital  principle, 
and  produce  aftoniiliing  exertions,  particularly  of  the 
mufcular  powers.  Hence  the  extraordinary  Rrength 
01  very  weak  people  when  danger  arifes  from  fire. 

4.  The  influence  of  the  foul  on  the  vital  principle, 
during  violent  pallions  ^  fuch  as  anger,  fear,  terror,  is 
particularly  to  be  rem.arked. 

5.  The  mental  powers  have  no  lefs  influence  in  re- 
gard to  maintaining  the  vital  principle  in  the  body^ 
^nd  to  the  duration  of  life^ 

§66. 

The  relation  of  external  ftimulants  to  tlie  vital 
principle,  muft  here  be  remarked  alfo.  They  ad  on 
this  principle  different  ways  ; 

1.  Mediately,  through  the  bod}^,  or  through 
•changes  previoufly  produced  in  the  organization. 

2.  Immediately,  on  the  vital  principle  itfelf,  or 
in  the  next  place  on  the  principal  organs  of  life,  the 
brain  and  nervous  fyftem  ;  for  example,  the  mental 
ftimulants  of  the  paffions  through  the  effed  of  fear  : 
alfo  phyfical  ftimulants,  lightning,  and  poifon  of  the 

X)  ^  laurel 
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laurel  cherry  j  all  exhilarating  fubftances,  fpirituous 
Jiquors,  &c. 

§  67. 

The  cliffereRce  between  the  mediate  and  immediate 
effeds  of  flimulants  on  the  vital  prhiciple,  may  be  ex- 
plained by  comparing  the  confequence  of  the  ufe  of 
common  folid  nourifhment  and  fpirituous  liquorsj 
particularly  in  regard  to  thofe  unaccufcom_ed  to  them.. 

§  68. 

By  cuflom  and  long  ufe^  ftimulants  which  have 
an  immediate  adion  on  the  vital  principle,  may,  ac- 
cording to  what  has  been  laid  in  the  preceding  feclionj 
be  claffed  among  thofe  which  have  a  mediate  adionj 
as  is  the  cafe  in  regard  to  fpirituous  liquors. 

§  69. 

We  mull  particularly  difiinguiili  thofe  llimulantg 
which  ad  exclufively  on  the  vital  principle,  and 
y/hich  by  their  ftrength  anniliilate  life  in  a  m.oment, 
and  deprive  the  body  inftantaneoufly  of  all  its  vital 
principle;  as  in  the  cafe  of  death  by  lightning,  or 
through  violent  fear. 

§  70. 

The  confequence  ilill  more  fnews  this  immediate 
adion  on  the  vital  principle,  as  the  putrefadion 
which  fpeedily  takes  place  in  the  bodies  of  thofe 
killed  by  lightning,  where  the  operation  of  the  che- 
mical powers  begins  immediately  after  the  vital  prin- 
ciple has  been  totally  withdravv^n^ 


§  7^»  &^ 
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§  71. 

Betv/een  the  mediate  and  immediate  aclion  of  ill- 
iiiulants  on  the  vital  principle,  there  are  hov/ever 
niany  degrees,  as  the  organization  is  fometimes  more 
aifededj  and  fometimes  the  vital  principle, 

§72» 

External  ftimulants  ad:  upon  the  bod}^  alfo  : 

1.  By  exciting:  wine  and  heat  increaie  the  ac^ 
tivity  of  the  vital  principle, 

2.  By  DEPRESSING  :  exceffive  evacuations  or  fa- 
tigue leflen  the  adivity  of  tl>e  vital  principle. 

More,  however,  depends  on  the  quantity  of  the 
Climulant,  than  on  the  fcimulant  itfelf.  Wine  exhi- 
larates when  ufed  in  moderation,  but  if  ufed  immo- 
derately miay  reduce  a  perfon  to  the  ftate  of  apparent 
death  p 

§73. 

We  miufl  here  farther  take  into  confideration  the 
fufceptibiuty  of  the  body  for  irritation  (§  79),  which 
is: 

1.  General:  a  fufceptibility  of  all  ftimulants 
whatever. 

2.  Special  :  a  fufceptibihty  for  particular  ftimu- 
lants. Many  perfons,  thereforej  are  particularly  af- 
feded  by  certain  things. 

§  74- 

The  body  is  rendered  more  or  lefs  fufceptible  o-f 
irritation,  by  a  great  m.any  caufes  which  arife  from 
the  conftitution  and  habit  -,    wq  muft  alfo  take  into 

D  4  account 
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■  account  the  more  remote  exciting  caufes  :   mode  of 
life,  nouriOiment,  pbyfical  and  moral  condition. 


§75- 

Another  difference  is  to  be  remarked  between  the 
general  fufceptibility  of  irritation  in  the  whole  body, 
and  the  fufceptibility  of  individual  organs  often  fo 
remarkable. 

In  the  perfed:  found  ftate  there  is  an  equal  diftri- 
bution  of  this  fufceptibility. 

A  want  or  excefs  of  it  in  the  whole  body  or  lingle 
organs  is  the  difeafed  ftate, 

ANIMATED    ORGANIZATION. 

§  76. 

The  idea  of  animated  organization  gives  us  a  point 
of  union  to  the  different  opinions  of  the  phyfiologifts, 
who  fom.etimes  explain  the  phenomena  of  human 
nature  from  organization  confidered  as  body;  and 
fomxtim.es  from  the  vital  principle  alone  ;  or  at  any 
rate  grant  too  much  to  one  of  thefe  caufes.  All  thefe 
phenornena  may  be  explained  from  animated  orga- 
nization in  conne(flion  with  the  power  of  thought,  and 
confequently  from  the  whole  man.  In  future,  there -^ 
fore,  vvdien  we  fpeak  of  the  vital  principle,  or  organiza- 
tion, the  reader  muft  keep  in  mind,  that  the  vital 
principle  manifefts,  and  can  manifefh  itfelf,  only  in 
an  organized  body  ;  and  that  an  inanimate  organiza- 
tion, deprived  of  the  influence  of  the  vital  principle,^ 
is  nothing  but  a  corpfe, 

§  77.  We 
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§  77- 
We  obferve  two  properties  of  animated  organiza- 
tion, or  efFedls  by  which  the  vital  principle  manifelts 
itfelf  in  organized  bodies^   viz.   irritability  and  the 
power  of  adion. 

§  78. 

Irritabitltty  (Irritabilitas)  is  the  property  of 
organized  fibres  to  re-ad,  on  the  appHcation  of  a  fti- 
mulant,  by  contradion,  by  becoming  fhorter,  and  by 
making  their  component  parts  to  approach  each 
other,  but  only  in  the  place  w^hich  is  topically  affeded 
by  the  ftimulant.  This  property,  however,  does  not 
always  exift  in  an  equal  degree.  Sometimes  it 
efcapes  our  ufuai  obfervation ;  can  be  excited  only 
by  metallic  ftimulants,  and  is  fometimes  infenfible  to 
thefe,  even  though  the  vital  principle  may  be  prefent : 
for  as  long  as  the  vital  principle  is  prefent  irritabi- 
lity  exifts.  Irritability  is  an  effed  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple ;  and  the  more  adive  that  principle  is  the  greater 
the  irritability.  But  we  know  that  the  adivity  of  the 
vital  principle,  and  the  fum  of  it,  may  be  in  a  very 
different  ratio ;  and  therefore  in  the  difeafed  ftate  we 
often  find  the  greatefh  manifeftations  of  irritabiiit}^ 
On  the  other  hand  irritability  may  exift,  and  yo-t 
give  no  evident  indication  of  its  prefence,  when  fuf- 
ceptibility  of  irritation  is  w^anting. 

§  79- 
Senfation,  or  the  faculty  of  organized  fibres  to  be. 
affeded  by  ftimulants,  Hufeland  calls  susceptibi- 
lity OF  IRRITATION.  In  thls  work  we  confider  it 
not  as  a  pecuHar  felf-liibfiftent  property  of  animated 
organization,  but  comprehend  it  under  the  idea  of 

irritabihty. 
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irritability.  It  is  very  true,  that  the  organization  is 
ibmetimes  more  or  lefs  fenfible  to  ftimulants  3  that  fuf- 
ceptibihty  of  irrita-tion  feems,  under  certain  circuni- 
fiances,  to  be  totally  deiiroyed,  and  that  fciniuli  are 
received  without  any  fenfible  re-adion.  But  irrita- 
bility and  fufceptibihty  of  irritation  have  a  certain 
relation,  and  are  alv/ays  prefent  with  each  other,  only 
this  relation  is  not  at  all  times  the  fame;  for  both 
may  be  prefent  in  fuch  a  very  diiterent  degree,  that 
one  of  them  is  not  perceptible  to  us  by  external 
iigns.  Sufceptibility  of  irritation,  therefore,  is  the 
faculty  of  being  affected  by  the  impreilion  of  fiiimu- 
lants,  and  irritability  comprehends  the  changes  occa- 
iioned  in  the  animal  body  by  thefe  fdmulants, 

§   80. 

Irritability  is  in  an  unequal  ratio  v/ith  the  vital 
principle.  Though  the  former  is  an  efred  of  the  lat- 
ter, it  is  prevented  from  manifefting  itfelf  by  various 
impediments,  or  is  excited  in  too  great  a  degree  by 
illm.ulants.  In  both  cafes, ,  more  or  lefs  of  the  vital 
principle  may  be  prefent  in  the  organization.  A  con- 
fined ftate  of  the  vital  principle,  and  opprelTed  irrita- 
bility, are  obferved  in  apparent  death,  though  inter- 
nal life  may  flill  be  exifling,  and  immoderate  irrita- 
bilit}^,  v/ith  feeble  life  is  obferved  in  m.alignant  nerr 
V0U3  fevers,  as  is  proved  by  the  convulfions  of  thofe 
Vv'ho  die  of  thefe  difeafes. 

Irritability  in  different  ftates  is  ilronger  or  weaker  ^ 
immoderate  or  deficient  as  in  miany  difeafes.  This  is 
the  cafe  alfo  at  diiferent  periods  of  hfe.  Irritability  is 
firongefh  in  childhood,  and  weakefl:  in  people  of  a 
very  great  age. 

Jrritabihty 
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Irritability  is  ilronger  in  the  female  than  in  the 
male  lex. 

Education,  mode  of  life,  and  occupation,  make  a 
great  difference  in  regard  to  plus  or  minus. 

Irritability  may  exift  in  different  organs  in  a  very 
different  degree;  for  example,  a  great'" irritability  of 
the  organs  of  digeffion,  of  the  organs  of  thought,  of 
the  organs  of  o;eneration,  &c.  This  difference  is  of 
great  importance  in  the  treatment  of  patients. 

§.  81. 

From  the  above  difproportion  between  irritability 
and  the  vital  principle,  we  can  afcertain  what  de~ 
pendance  is  to  be  placed  on  Creve's  tefh  of  apparent 
death.  Metallic  irritation  is  tbe  m.ean  by  w^hich  we 
are  able  to  excite  irritability,  in  c?ifes  vv'hen  it  is  no 
longer  excitable  by  any  other  fhimulants  with  v/hicK 
w^e  are  acquainted.  ¥/e  convince  ourfelves,  therefore, 
by  this  experiment,  fo  far  as  irritability  is  an  effecR:  of 
the  vital  principle,  whether  life  is  ftill  prefent.  But  it 
may  be  afked^  whether  the  vital  principle  cannot  be 
prefent  in  fo  v/eak  a  iiate,  as  to  be  no  longer  capable 
of  being  excited  ?  and  in  that  cafe  this  proof  would 
afford  as  uncertain  a  teft  for  examining  v/hether  life 
be  prefent,  as  the  rcma-ining  natural  heat  which  we 
pbferve  in  apparent  death  that  ends  in  real  death,  a 
long  time  after  all  other  figns  of  life  perceptible  to  our 
fenfes  have  difappeared.  This  proof  alone  gives  us 
therefore  nothing  certain  ^  but  when  connected  with 
fome  particular  fymptom^s  may  be  of  importance. 
In  individual  parts  feparated  from  the  body,  we  ob- 
ferve  this  property,  as  the  effed  of  the  vital  principle, 
ftill  prefent  in  thefe  parts ;  but  when  the  vital  prin- 
ciple is  withdrawn  it  difappears  alfo.     But  may  not 

fufceptibiiity 
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fufceptibility  of  metallic  ftimulus  be  withdrawn  from 
individual  organs,  or  be  incapable  of  being  excited 
in  different  mufcular  fibres,  notwithftanding  the  ex- 
iftence  of  internal  life  ?  Creve  himfelf  confeffes,  that 
in  many  mufcles  it  was  fometimes  impoiTible  to  ex- 
cite conviilfive  movements  by  metallic  fiimulantsi 
and  therefore  he  advifes  trials  to  be  made  in  fome 
other  place.  All  this,  however,  does  not  leiTen  the 
merit  of  the  acute  Creve,  who  firfh  applied  to  thia 
ufe  metallic  ftimulants,  with  which  trials  ought  always 
to  be  made  in  doubtful  cafes. 

§  82.         ^ 

The  POWER  OF  ACTION  is  the  faculty  of  exerciiing 
the  vital  functions,  which  require  a  certain  exertion  of 
the  activity  of  the  vital  principle.  To  this  head  be- 
long mufcular  power,  capability  of  m.ovement,  the 
power  of  digeflionjfecretions,  and  excretions;  all  the 
voluntary  or  involuntary  functions  of  human  nature^ 
performed  with  confiderable  exertion  of  power. 

§  83. 

The  power  of  adlion,  when  the  vital  principle  and 
organization  are  well  conflituted,  is  in  its  natural 
ftate.  Where  there  is  an  immoderate  aftivity  of  the 
vital  principle,  it  is  in  an  unnatural  ftate;  that  is,  a6ls 
more  violently  than  what  is  required  for  preferving 
an  equilibrium  of  the  pov/ers^  as  in  the  cafe  of  infane 
perfons.  Where  the  vital  principle  is  weak  it  is  fee- 
ble ',  wdien  the  vital  principle  is  oppreiTed  it  is  fome- 
times very  weak,  and  fometimes  when  there  is,  an  ac- 
tual want  of  the  vital  principle  it  is  exceedingly  vio- 
lent,   ^uch  exertions  of  ftrength  may  be  found  in 
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malignant  nervous  fevers,  where  the  patients  often 
before  death  jump  from  bed.  All  thefe  fhew  a  dif- 
eafed  ftate  of  the  power  of  adion. 

§  84. 

We  find  the  found  as  well  as  the  difeafed  ftate  of 
the  power  of  adion  partly  general,  and  partly  in  in- 
dividual organs.  As  it  may  be  faid  in  fome  refpeds 
that  each  organ  has  its  own  vital  principle,  v/e  can  fay 
alfo  that  each  organ  has  its  own  power  of  adion.  The 
power  of  adion  may  be  ftronger  in  fome  organs,  and 
in  others  weak ;  and  in  fome  fo  violent  that  the  reft 
fufFer  from  it ;  as  in  the  organs  of  the  foul,  the  organs 
of  generation. 

§.  85. 

The  influence  of  the  foul  over  the  vital  principle, 
nppears  moft  clearly  in  the  power  of  adion.  What 
mufcular  ftrength  cannot  the  will,  when  animated  by 
paffion,  give  to  the  weakeft  bodies!  The  freer  and 
ftronger  the  adion  of  the  vital  principle,  the  more  does 
it  fliew  itfelf  in  the  power  of  the  will.  Every  thing  that 
exalts  and  excites  the  vital  principle  can  alfo  ftrength- 
en  the  latter.  Thus  after  a  glafs  of  wine  or  agreeable 
news,  we  are  able  to  continue  our  labour  with  more 
vigour.  Every  thing  that  weakens  and  leflens  the 
adivity  of  the  vital  principle,  weakens  alfo  the  power 
of  adion.  This  holds  good  in  regard  to  dired  as 
well  as  indired  dibilitating  caufes ;  hunger,  want  of 
fleep,  the  immoderate  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors.  Even 
by  immoderate  joy  the  fpontaneous  fuudions  are 
impeded. 

The  power  of  adion  depends  alfo  on  the  good  ftate 
of  the  organization,  confidered  as  body;  on  the  good 
ftrudure  of  the  organic  parts ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
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fuffers  througli,  organic  injuries  from  v/ithin  and  from 
without. 

§  86. 
The  power  of  adion  is  ftrengthened  by  ever^r  thing 
that  nourifhes  and  fcrengthens  the  body.  It  is  in- 
creafed  by  exercife,  is  accumulated  by  reft ;  but  weak- 
ened and  leiTened  by  immoderate  labour,  long  watch- 
ing, and  want  of  neceiTary  miovement. 

CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS   ON  THE  VITAL 
PRINCIPLE,  AND  DEATH  IN  GENERAL. 

§   87. 

The  vital  principle  may  exifh  in  an  organized  body 
in  very  different  degrees.  This  difference  depends 
on  the  organization  of  the  body  itfelf ;  according  as 
it  is  more  or  lefs  fufceptible  of  the  vital  principle. 

This  difference  of  fufceptibiiity  is  obferved, 

1.  In  the  nature  and  conftruciion  of  different  bo* 
dies;  thus  there  is  more  vital  principle  in  plants  than 
in  animals. 

2.  In  the  particular  vital  fufceptibiiity  of  orga-- 
nized  bodies  of  the  fame  genus;  thus  fome  men  have 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  the  vital  principle  than 
others, 

§  88. 

This  fufceptibiiity  of  the  vital  principle  is, 

1.  Original:  innate  as  it  x^tit-^  fortes  creaninr 
fort  thus. 

2.  Accidental  :  it  is  def!:royed  by  difeafes  which 
effed  a  derang-em.ent  of  the  or2;anization« 

o  o 

■     §  89.         _    ■  _  _ 

A  total  iofs  and  deprivation  of  the  vital  principle, 

and 
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^\nd  a  commencement  of  the  ixt^  action  of  the  che- 
mical powers  in  the  body,  is  death. 

§  90. 
Death  enfues : 
■     I.  In  confequence  of  the  organization  being  de- 
-flroyed,  by  which  means  it  is  rendered  incapable  of  being 
aded  upon  by  the  vital  principle.    This  is  effeded, 

a)  By  the  force  of  external  pov/ers  and  violent  im- 
preffions. 

b)  By  the  gradual  decay  of  vital  fufceptibility 
in  the  organization  in  the  courfe  of  time:  death  in 
old  age,  when  the  organs  become  infenfible  to  exter- 
nal ftimulants  ^  Vvhen  their  fufceptibility  of  irritation 
even  is  blunted,  by  which  the  progrefs  of  the  bodily 
funclions  is  rendered  fluggifli  and  fiower,  fo  that  they 
can  be  excited  only  by  uncommon  ftimulants,  till  the 
machine  at  length  fbops. 

c)  By  the  long  continuance  of  very  violent  excite- 
ment, or  an  immioderateacl.ivity  of  the  vital  principle, 
which  produces  v/eaknefs  and  death  ^  an  irregular 
life,  uninterrupted  mental  irritation. 

2.  Or  by  the  lofs  of  the  vital  principle  itfelf,  even 
when  the  organization  is  in  a  perfed  condition,  in 
which  cafe  the  vital  organs  alone  fufFer, 

§'  9^» 
Death  enfues  either  suddenly,  vvhen  the  body  is 
at  once  exhaufted  of  the  vital  principle  5  or  slowlYj 
which  is  common  natural  death. 

Except  in  thefe  fudden  cafes,  the  tranfition  from 
life  to  death  takes  place  flowly ;  and  the  vital  princi- 
pie  aUvays  lingers  in  the  chief  organs,  even  when  it 
has  been  withdravv^n  from  all  the  external  parts  of  the 
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body.  In  the  mod  common  kind  of  death,  the  tran- 
fition  takes  place  by  means  of  apparent  death,  or  ap- 
parent external  death. 

§  92. 
We  ought  never  to  conclude  that  real  death  has 
taken  place,  until  the  operation  of  the  chemical  pow- 
ers has  begun  to  produce  decompofition  and  putri- 
dity. It  is  on  thefe  alone  that  we  can  eflablirti  any 
certain  figns  for  afcertaining  real  death,  and  not  on 
deficient  individual  effedls  of  the  vital  principle,  defi- 
cent  excitability,  &;c.  Unfortunately,  therefore,  we 
have  no  fign  of  death,  on  which  greater  dependance 
can  be  put,  than  corruption,  until  we  fhall  be  able  to 
difcover  the  commencement  of  the  free  a6ti\ity  of  the 
chemical  powers,  which  takes  place  before  it  is  per- 
ceptible to  us  by  external  figns. 

§  93- 

Every  thing  that  has  been  faid  of  the  vital  principle 
may  be  applied  to  life.  Life  is  a  product  of  the  vital 
principle,  depending  on  the  ftate  of  the  organization 
and  external  ftimulants.  We  cannot  properly  call  it,  as 
Brown  does,  a  forced  ftate ;  iince  it  is  as  free  as  the 
vital  principle,  though  it  cannot  exift  but  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

§  94. 

The  different  degrees  of  life  are  thofe  of  the  vital 
principle;  its  ftrength  or  feeblenefs  depends  on  the 
quantity  and  adivlty  of  the  vital  principle. 

The  quantity  and  activity  of  the  vital  principle 
are  not  always  in  the  fam.e  ratio  (§  402).  A  great 
deal  of  hfe  may  exift  where  the  adivity  of  the  vital 
principle  is  fmall,  and    irritability  weak.      On   the 
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other  hand  it  is  poffible  that,  with  a  high  degree  of 
vital  adivity,  life  may  be  exceedingly  feeble.  This 
is  immoderate,  difeafed  vital  adivity  and  irritability, 
which  often  mahifefl:  themfelves  a  little  before  death, 
and  by  which  the  fmall  quantity  of  the  vital  principle 
flill  remaining  is  foon  exhauiled.  The  only  proof  of 
a  great  deal  of  life  is  a  continual  uninterrupted  activity 
of  the  vital  principle,  withoi^it  being  exhaufted.  Thus 
people  in  the  years  ^of  youth,  can,  without  injury  to 
their  powers,  undertake  very  fcvere  labour. 

§  9S^ 
For  this  purpofe  a  great  fufceptibility  of  the  orga- 
nization for  the  vital  principle  is  required ;  and  confe- 
quently  folid,  irritablq  fibres  3  thefe  muft 

1.  Have  the  property  of  being  eafily  aded  upon  by 
the  vital  principle. 

2.  Muft  be  durable  enough  to  bear  the  continued 
impulle  of  ftimulants. 

§  96' 
The  organization  lofes  both  thefe  in  old  age  1  and 
lience  arife  infenfibility,  weaknefs,  and  rigidity. 
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CHAPTER     II. 

On  the  asthenic  state  of  life. 

■'§  97. 

The  idea  of  fes^leness  is  entirely  relative,  and 
can  be  defined  only  by  comparing  it  with  ftrength, 
Feeblenefs  is  properly  a  lefs  degree^  and  not  the  op- 
pofite  of  ftrength ;  a  deviation  from  the  found  ftate^ 
or  from  that  ftate  which  has  all  the  properties  of  peffe(± 
life. 

Thofe  unacquainted  with  medical  principles,  and 
fometimes  even  phyficiansj  form  conclufions  refpefting 
general  and  a^ual  vital  feeblenefs,  merely  from  ex- 
ternal figns,  fuch  as  impeded  or  weak  power  of  mo- 
tion. But  this  is  only  partial  feeblenefs  of  the  muf- 
cular  power,  which  may  exift  with  a  certain  degree  of 
fital  ffirength^  or  from  great  laffitude  and  heavinefs 
of  the  limbs ;  a  difpofition  to  faint  ^  and  from  the 
external  ftru6lure  of  the  body.  But  all  thefe  fymp- 
toms  indicate  falfe  as  well  as  real  feeblenefs. 

§  99« 
Pathology  gives  us  different  kinds  of  feeblenefs, 
I.  From  defective  cohesion.  Hence  the  un- 
fitncfs  of  the  folid  parts  to  perform  their  fundions. 
The  caufe  lies  in  fome  injury  fuftained  by  the  organic 
parts,  from  wounds,  lamenefs,  &c.  To  this  head 
belongs  relaxation  ;  decreafe  of  cohefion,  by  which  the 
extenfibility  of  the  folid  parts  is  increafed,  but  their 

power 
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power  of  contrading  is  leiTened,     This  is  the  cafe  in 

children. 

2.  Fesbleness  FR03VI  TENDERNESS.  After  vio- 
lent extenlion,  no  regular  con  trad  ion  follows.  In 
this  ftate  there  is  a  weak  connexion  of  the  fibres, 
which  are  therefore  eafily  torn. 

3.  Feebleness  from  a  want  of  vital  power. 
According  to  Brown,  feeblenefs,  asthenia,  arifes,  in 
general,  from  a  want  of  excitement ;  that  is,  from  too 
great  a  deficiency  in  the  effeds  of  the  exciting  powers 
(flimulants).  Only  moderate  adion  (excitement) 
produces  the  ftate  of  health,  more  or  lefs  difeafe. 
Strength  (ftheniaj  arifes  from  increafed  excitement. 

Brown  affumes  a  dired;  and  indired  feeblenefs  i  one 
of  which  depends  on  a  deficiency  of  ftimulus  and 
e^xcitement,  the  other  on  a  difproportioned  excefs  of 
them.  A  deficiency  of  the  neceffary  excitement  is^ 
occafioned  by  things  which  do  not  ftimulate  fuffi- 
ciently,  or  which  deprive  us  of  the  ftimulating  powers ; 
.among  thefe  may  be  reckoned  cold,  bad  nourifliment, 
immoderate  ftimulants,  weakening  immoderate  heat, 
diflipation,  intemperarice,  &c. 

All  thefe  different  opinions  may  be  reconciled,  if 
we  feek  for  the  grounds  of  feeblenefs  in  a  deviation 
of  the  animated  organization  from  its  natural  ftate  ; 
and  confequently  in  the  vital  principle  as  well  as  in 
the  organized  body.  This  will  be  better  illuftrated 
by  the  following  refearch  refpeding  feeble  fife. 

§  1 00. 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  make  a  proper  diftindlioi|; 
betweeg  feeblenefs  (ajihenia)  and  ftrength  (Jlhenia)  i-n 
order    to   guard   againft   the   many   practical   errors 
which  arife  from  confounding  thefe  two  terms. 

£  %  Sthenia, 
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Sthenia,  real  vital  flrength,  fuppofes,  in  regard  to 

THE  VITAL    PRINCIPLE, 

I .  A  fum  of  the  vital  principle  proper  for  main- 
taining life. 

1.  A  free  unimpeded  a6iivity  of  the  vital  principle : 

In  regard  to  the  organization, 

I.  Good  bodily  ftrudure,  by  which  the  body  is 
rendered  as  fit  as  poffible  for  the  adlion  of  the  vital 
principle ;  and  for  difcharging  the  vital  fun6lions. 
To  this  belong  the  matter  of  the  body,  and  even  the 
external  form. 

1,  A  good  ftate  of  the  organs. 

a)  A  due  proportion  of  the  fundamental  component 
parts. 

b)  Good  cohefion,  and  proper  admixture  of  the 
folid  and  fluid  parts. 

The  caufes  and  conditions  of  this  ftate  are  external 
and  internal  action;  excitement  in  a  moderate  degree. 

This  is  the  real  ftate  of  health.  All  deviations 
from  it  are  feeblenefs.     Thefe  deviations  are, 

a)  Such  2i%  exceed  the  real  moderate  degree  of  true 
vital  health  and  ftrength. 

b)  Or  fuch  as  fallJJiort  of  the  moderate  degree  of 
vital  ftrength.  ... 

In  the  firft  cafe  v/e  obferve  an  immoderate  adiivity 
of  the  vital  principle,  with  a  fufficlent  quantity  of  it 
prefent,  and  a  good  ftate  of  the  organs :  for  example  ; 
when  men  of  a  fall  habit  are  fuddenly  attacked  by 
inilammiatory  feveis.  This  ftate  might  be  called  hy- 
perfthenia :  it  is  fimilar  to  that  which  Brown  calls 
fthenia. 

In  the  fecond  w^e  obferve  either  a  deficiency  in 
the  fum  of  the  vital  principle,  or  a  confiderable  de- 
mngementin  the  organic  parts,  or  both:  for  example; 

difeafes 
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difeafes  brought  on  by  fevere labour,  and  low  feeding; 
all  diieafes,-  after  a  certain  period  of  continuance.  This 
fl:ate  is  asthenia,  feeblenefs. 

Sthenia  palfes  into  Afthenia  when  the  organs,  by  too 
great  aclivity  of  the  vital  principle,  have  been  conii- 
derably  injured.  Thus  inflammation  of  the  breafh 
paiies  into  afthma.  Hence  it  is  evident,  what  difeaies 
ought  to  be  clailed  among  :he  fthenic,  and  what 
am.ong  the  afthenic.  For  the  aftlienic  difeafes,  fee 
§  238,8:0. 

Predifpofition  is  acertainconftitutionof  theanim.aced 
organization,  which  exifts  long  before  any  difeafe  of 
a  certain  kind  makes  its  appearance;  and  Vv4iich  is  the 
fundamental  caufe  of  it.  Thofe  therefore  who  have 
fjch  a  predifpofition  or  inclination  to  a  certain  kind 
of  diieafe,  will  be  attacked  by  that  difeafe,  whcr,:  che 
firfl  caufe  fit  to  produce  it  occurs.  Thus  fome  have 
a  predifpofition  to  inflammatory  or  cache^Stic  difeafes, 
others  to  confumptionand  hypochondria. 

Sthenic  predisposition.  A  predifpofition  to 
flhenic  difeafes,  is  that  confdtution  of  the  anim.ated 
organization  Vv^hich  expoies  it  to  fchenic  difeafes ;  for 
example,  a  plethoric  habit^  great  mobility  in  the 
functions,  mufcular  power,  high  fpirits.  It  is  promoted 
by  rich  living,  wine,  fpices,  reif ,  &c. 

Asthenic  predisposition.  Predifpofition  to 
afthenic  difeafes  is  the  oppofite.  It  will  be  found 
explained,  §  159. 

§    IGI. 

Feeble  LIFE  is  the  confequence,  i.  Of  a  deficiency 
of  the  vital  principle ;  2.  Of  confined  activity  of  the 
vital  principle;  3.  Irregular  aclivity  of  that  principles 
4.   Defedive  conftitution  of  the  organizatioa. 


§102.  The 
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§    102. 

The  vital  principle,  in  regard  to  its  ftrti,  may  be 
prefent  in  the  body  in  greater  or  lefs  quantity.  We 
muil  diftinguifh  alfo,  fo  far  as  perceptible  to  us,  the 
rnanifeitatioii  of  the  operations  of  tlie  vital  principle, 
from  the  vital  principle  itfelf.  The  activity  of  the 
vital  principle  is  never  in  the  fame  ratio  as  the  fum  of 
it  prefent  (§.  314.) 

§  103. 

I.  Feeble  life  is  the  confequence  of  a  deficiency  in 
the  fum  of  the  vital  principle.  Of  this  we  have  an  in- 
ftance  in  extreme  old  age ;  which  may  be  illuftrated 
by  the  oppofite  ftate  of  vital  ftrength  :  when  an 
organized  body  poffeiTes  the  whole  fum  of  the  vital 
principle,  which  it  is  capable  of  receiving,  as  is  the--" 
cafe  in  the  full  bloom  of  youth  and  manhood.  When 
the  vital  principle  is  deficient,  all  the  fundions  of  the 
body  are  performed  llowly,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  and  juices  is  confined,  and  the  confequence  is 
obfl:ru6li0ns  and  accumulations ;  the  digeflion  be- 
comes weak,  the  mufcular  power  is  loft,  fufceptibifity 
of  irritation  gradually  vanifhes,  and  is  blunted,  which 
produces  infenfibility  to  external  flimulants.  The 
fufceptibility  of  the  organization  for  being  aded  upon 
by  the  vital  principle  is  weakened,  as  it  does  not 
receive  fufficient  excitement  from  that  animating 
principle.  Hence  arife  laffitude,  debility,  torpor,  in- 
fenfibility, wafling  and  confumption,  death  through 
old  age.  The  ad  ion  of  the  mental  powers  on  the 
organization  is  alfo  confined  by  a  deficiency  of  the 
vital  principle ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  organs  of 
the  foul  fuffer  by  the  general  fceblenefs  of  the  body. 
3  Hence 
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H^nce  tlie  weak  manifeftatlon  of  the  mental  powers 
in  old  age,  and  particularly  lofs  of  meniory. 

But  we  muil  take  caxe  to  diiliaguifli  adual  want 
of  the  vital  principle,  from  a  mere  deficiency  of  fome 
of  its  individual  effe<is :  fuck  as  the  power  of  the 
nerves,  mufcular  power,  irritability,  fufceptibility  of 
irritation^  and  the  power  of  reprodudion.  Some  of 
thefe  eifeds  may  be  more  or  lefs  ftrong.  We  muft 
diftinguifli  alfo  the  confined  or  defedive  adion  of 
the  vital  principle  on  fmgle  organs ;  as  for  example,  a 
deficiency  in  the  power  of  digeftion,  aflimilation, 
light,  and  in  individual  fenfes  in  general.  In  fuch 
cales,  however,  there  may  not  be,  upon  the  whole,  a 
deficiency  of  the  vital  principle,  but  only  a  partial 
weak  nefs. 

§   104. 

The  lofs  of  the  vital  principle  is  irreparable*  This 
holds  good  not  only  in  regard  to  a  total  lofs  of 
this  principle,  that  is  death,  but  alfo  to  that  ftate 
in  which  the  vital  principle  is  in  part  withdrawn  from 
the  organized  body,  "We  muft,  however,  make  a 
diftindlon  between  this  ftate,  and  that  wherein  the 
vital  principle  feems  to  be  exhaufted  for  a  certain 
time ;  as  through  fatigue,  from  labour,  and  violent 
exercife,  I  make  uie  of  the  expreflion  feems,  becaufe 
where  the  vital  principle  is  abfolutely  exhaufted,  no 
reparation  of  it  can  take  place.  The  vita]  principle 
cannot,  like  the  eledric  matter,  leave  a  body,  and 
afterwards  return  to  it,  as  is  the  cafe  in  regard  to  bo- 
dies to  which  the  eledric  fluid  has  been  merely  com.mu- 
nicated  ;  for  the  animated  body,  to  apply  this  to  the 
vital  principle,  is  an  ideoledric  body,  which  contains 
its  vit^l  principle  within   itfelf  ^  but  this   principle, 

E  4  according 
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according"  to  the  imture  of  circumftances,  manifefts 
itfelf  more  or  lefs,  and  is  put  into  ^Cuwky  by  being 
aded  upon  either  externally  or  internally. 

§  105- 
It  is  an  obfervation  of  great  importance,  that  even 
where  there  is  an  aftual  deficiency  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, the  powers  of  the  mind  continue  to  a(9:  in  full 
vio;our.  Of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation  we  have 
firiking  inilances  in  a  Voltaire,  a  Euler,  and  a  Fre- 
derick II.  To  this  belongs  alfo  the  retainment  of 
the  povv^ers  of  memor}^  during  the  feeblefh  ftate  of 
old  age.  Nothing  can  fhew  more  clearly  the  diiFer^ 
ence  between  the  vital  principle  and  the  foul. 

§  io6. 

1.  Confined  ACTIVITY  of  the  vital  power. 

This  flate,  when  the  power  exifls,  and  is  only  pre- 
vented by  impediments  from  manifefliing  itfelf,  we 
may,  with  Brov/n,  call  indirect  feeblenefs ;  and  that 
ftate,  on  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  an  adual  de-^ 
fxciency  of  the  vital  principle  itfelf,  we  may  call  dired: 
feeblenefs, 

§   107° 

The  extreme  degree  of  the  opprefTed  flate  of  the 
vital  principle,  when  all  external  figns  of  life  are  want- 
ing, is  external  or  apparent  death  (mors  apparens).  The 
principal  vital  functions  are  totally  fuppreifed,  or 
rather  confined  ;  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  refpi- 
ration,  all  the  fecretions  neceffary  for  life,  all  fepara- 
tion  and  evacuation  of  things  hurtful  to  the  body,  all 
^bforption,  nour  iftiment,  and  digefiion,  all  fenfation  and 
^Tradion  of  the  brain^  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  obferve, 

is 
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is  totally  gone ;  there  is  a  general  lamenefs  of  this  power, 
>an  apparent  floppage  of  thefe  fundions,  or  rather,  lefs 
adivity. 

§  io8. 

There  is  alfo  an  apparent  death  of  individual  parts ; 
as  in  lame  members  :  the  vital  principle  is  not  with- 
drawn ;  its  adivity  only  is  confined  ;  that  is,  the  vital 
principle  in  thefe  parts,  is  lefs  adive  than  what  is 
necelTary  for  the  maintenance  of  life. 

The  moft  ftriking  inftance  of  this  apparent  death, 
is  produced  by  the  eifeds  of  froft. 

§   109. 

There  are,  however,  a  great  many  other  inferior 
degrees  of  the  confined  ftate  of  the  vital  principle  in 
the  whole  body,  as  well  as  in  fmgle  parts.  To  this 
head  belong  all  irritation  from  difeafe,  which  has  a  par- 
ticular adion  on  the  vital  principle;  and  in  general  all 
cauies  which  exhauft  irritability,  mufcular  power,  &c. 
The  confequences  are  feeblenefs.  Thofe  recently  cured 
of  fevere  difeafes  may  here  ferve  as  an  example. 

Such  a  ftate  m.ay  exifh  where  the  greateft  poflible 
quantity  of  the  vital  power  is  prefent.  This  may  be 
[qqu.  by  the  efFeds  of  fear,  the  confequences  of 
which  are  fudden  rigidity,  immobiUty,  and  inien- 
(ibility. 

§   no. 

We  mufh  not  confound  this  ftate  with  an  abfolute 
want  of  the  vital  principle  ;  becaufe  here  reparation  of 
the  loft  powers,  and  a  return  of  the  loft  fufceptibility  of 
irritation,  is  poffible,  This  return  is  reftoration  of 
health, 

^  I II,  This 
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§  III. 

This  ftate  of  indiredt  feeble  life  may,  however,  pafe 
into  an  adlual  lofs  of  life. 

a)  By  its  duration^  as  for  example,  in  apparent 
death,  when  drowned  perfons  have  remained  a  long 
time  in  the  water.  It  has  never  yet  been  determined,, 
with  fufEeient  accuracy,  hov/  long  fuch  a  ftate  can 
continue  ;  but  we  know  that  apparent  death,  from  the 
elfedsof  cold,  continues  longer  than  that  from  any 
other  caufe. 

b)  By  deranging  the  organization,  and  deftroying 
its  fuiceptibility  of  irritation,  fo  that  its  conned:ion 
with  the  vital  principle  is  diflblved,  and  the  chemical 
powers  begin  to  exercife  their  free  unconfined  adivity. 

c)  By  being  improperly  treated  ;  this  is  the  cafe 
when  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  relation  between  the 
ftimulants  to  be  employed,  and  the  fufceptibility  of 
irritation ;  and  when  the  vital  principle  itfelf  is  de- 
ftroyed  by  too  violent  ftimulants,  as  fometimes  happens 
in  cafes  of  apparent  death.  Alfo,  when  external  fti- 
mulants are  withdrawn  from  the  vital  principle,  and 
when  iuiiicient  warmth  is  not  employed,  &c. 

§    112. 

Sometimes  this  ftate  of  indiredl  feeblenefs,  pafies 
into  the  ftate  of  a  deficiency  of  the  vital  principle,  fo 
that  the  vital  principle  is  in  part  withdrawn  from  the 
body.  Hence,  in  many  difeafes,  a  complete  cure  is 
impoflible.  This  obfervation  is  well  illuftrated  by 
the  difeafes  of  individual  organs ;  as  when  after  dif- 
eafes of  the  eyes,  incurable  defeds  of  light  ftill  re- 
main. The  changes  etfedted  in  the  organic  admix- 
ture 
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ture  by  difeafe  are  fo  great,  that  the  original  relation 
of  the  organic  component  parts  cannot  be  reftored  ; 
and,  conlequently,  the  full  influence  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple can  no  longer  exercife  its  adion. 

§  113- 

In  fuch  a  ftate,  the  organization  has  in  genera 
fufFered  either 

a)  By  derangement  and  injury;  for  example,  by  ex- 
ternal violence. 

b)  By  the  lofs  of  fufceptibillty  for  the  adion  of 
the  vital  principle.  I  allude  to  that  cafe  Vv'here  this 
fufceptibility  is  irrecoverably  gone. 

§    114. 

3.  Irregular  activity  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple. 

The  vital  principle  is  deranged  in  its  adion  by  many 
fliimulants;  and  hence  the  equilibrium  of  health  is 
defhroyed,  and  feeblenefs  produced.  By  thefe  means 
arife, 

a)  An  unequal  diilribution  of  the  vital  principle, 
when  one  organ  has  too  much  of  it,  and  another  too 
little;  as  when  there  is  an  immoderate  adivity  of 
the  organs  of  the  foul,  by  which  the  other  organs 
fuffer.  Hence  too  violent  ftraining  of  the  powers  of 
thought,  produce  a  weaknefs  of  digeftion.  We  find 
alfo  that  this  unequal  diftribution  or  adion  of  the 
vital  principle,  in  individual  fyftems,  is  conneded  with 
injury  to  the  other  fyflems  of  the  body ;  as  for  ex-* 
ample,  immoderate  excitability  of  the  organs  of  the 
ikin,  when  a  great  part  of  the  fecreted  juices  is  carried 
off  by  perfpirationj  as  in  the  Englifli  difeafe   called 

the 
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the  fweating  ficknefs.  We  have  another  infiance  of  this 
kind  in  the  diabetes  mellitus. 

The  confequence  of  irregular  adion  of  the  vital 
Dov/er,  is  difeafe, 

b)  UNEQUAL  ACTION  OF  THE  VITAL   PRINCIPLE. 

When  extraordinary  teniion  takes  place  alternately 
with  reft  and  relaxation;  as  for  example,  when  a  fe- 
dentary  life  is  followed  by  fudden  and  exceffive  bodily 
motion  3  by  which  means  the  harmony  of  the  whole 
is  deftroyed  ;  individual  organs  are  exclufively  wafied, 
and  v/eaknefs  and  debility  enfue. 

c)  Thedegreeof  the  ACTIVITY  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, comes  here  alfo  into  coniideration. 

a)  Immoderate  excessive  activity;  by  which 
means  the  organization  is  at  length  v/orn  out ;  its 
fitnefs  for  being  acted  upon  by  the  vital  principle  is 
blunted,  and  fufceptibility  of  irritation  is  loft.  This 
activity  is  immoderate,  when  it  is  entirely  difpropor- 
tioned  to  the  reparation ;  when  the  povv^ers  are  con- 
fum.ed  fafter  than  they  can  be  repaired,  or,  at  leaft, 
are  wafted  in  a  greater  degree  than  reparation  is  pof- 
fible.  The  natural  confequence  is  feeblenefs  and  dif- 
eafa  Thofe  organs  expofed  to  immoderate  ftraining, 
are  particularly  affeded.  Of  this  we  have  an  example 
in  imm.oderate  fatigue  by  violent  exercife. 

§  115- 

The  confcquences  of  fuch  im.moderate  adivity  of 
the  vital  principle  are  the  more  dangerous,  as  they 
tend  to  exhauft  life  itlelf. 

I .  When  the  chief  organs  of  life  are  immoderately 
exercifed;  as  by  too  great  exertion  of  the  powers  of 
thought,  exceffive  ftraining  of  the  lungs,   &c.   and 

hence 
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hence  the  danger  of  afthma  by  repeated  over-ftraining 
of  the  lungs,  through  ftrong  breathuig,  and  many  other 
functions  of  the  body. 

2.  When  feveral  organs  are  overftralned  at  the 
fame  time;  as  too  great  exertion  of  the  thinking 
facuUy,  conne(5i:ed  with  immoderate  exertion  of  the 
bodily  powers ;  or  exercife  of  the  powers  of  thought, 
and  the  powers  of  digeftion,  at  the  fame  time.  Hence 
it  is  exceedingly  pernicious  to  iludy  immediately  after 
meals. 

P)  Too  WEAK  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  VITAL  PRINCIPLE, 

When  there  is  not  a  fufiicient  action  of  the  animating 
principle  on  the  organization,  and  confequentiy  a  want 
of  re-action. 

The  feeblenefs  thence  arifing,  is  increafed  when,  the 
aclion  has  a  preponderance  -,  as  when  the  weak  vital 
principle  is  acted  upon  by  too  violent  ftimulants.  In 
fuch  a  ftate  excitability  is  fometimes  wanting;  the  vital 
principle  is  oppreiTed,  and  the  too  violent  effed  of 
the  ftimulants  expel  it  from  the  bodyj  before  they 
can  call  it  into  action.  In  cafes  of  extreme  feeblenefs, 
therefore,  great  precaution  mufh  be  ufed  in  employing 
ftrong  fiiimulants. 

§  II 6, 

Too  great  or  too  little  activity  of  the  vital  principle^ 
depends  either  on  the  general  conftitution  of  the  or« 
ganization,  and  is  in  fome  m.eafure  original;  or  is  a 
confequence  of  a  want  of  the  neceiTary  excitement 
(Brown's  dired  deblHty)  as  well  as  of  too  violent  eX' 
-citement. 

§  1^7' 

4,    DsfECTIYE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  0RGANI2A- 

TUs 
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This  is  an  important  caufe  of  the  afthenic  ftate,  as 
by  this  circumftance  the  free  manifeftation  of  the 
vital  principle  is  partly  impeded,  and  partly  wrong 
directed.  In  this  remark,  we  take  into  coniideration 
both  tlie  fohds  and  fluids  of  the  body. 

To  this  head,  belongs  a  weak  or  ftrong  coheiion 
of  the  component  parts.  The  adion  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, is  very  different  on  a  folid  fibre  from  what  it  is 
on  a  relaxed  one.  The  feeblenefs  of  childhood  is, 
for  the  mofl  part,  the  confequence  of  relaxed  fibres. 
The  adion  of  the  vital  principle,  as  well  as  that  of  fti- 
mulants,  on  the  organic  parts,  is  modified  according  to 
this  Hate  of  the  organization.  Alfo  great  foftnefs  and 
want  of  extenfibihty  in  the  fibres.  Hence  the  different 
degrees  of  increafed  fufceptibility  of  irritation. 

§  1 1 8. 

With  fuch  a  defe(5live  organi-zationj  a  great  deal  of 
vital  ptinciple  may  be  prefent ;  but  the  organic  fibres 
want  cohefion,  confequently  flrength  and  mufcular 
power,  as  is  the  cafe  in  children.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  cohefion  of  the  fibres  is  fbronger,  there  will 
be  an  equal  relation  between  the  vital  principle  and 
fufceptibihty  of  irritation. 

I  §  119. 

To  this  head  belongs  alfo  the  conflitution  of  the 
fluids,  both  in  regard  to  their  confiflence  and  admix- 
ture:  thin  aqueous  blood,  defliitute  of  animated 
parts ;  whether  we  here  underfl:and  parts  fubjed  to  the 
i;ifluence  of  the  vital  power,  or  thofe  particles  peculiar 
to  the  blood,  which  make  it  fit  for  its  defl;ination  in 
an  organized  body  ;  for  example^  the  oxygen  of  mo- 
;  dern 
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'dern  chemiftry.  Something  depends  alfo  on  the 
greater  or  iefs  quantity  which  the  juices  have  of  caloric, 
oxygen,  or  carbon.  The  -want  of  thefe  component 
•parts  of  our  juices,  which  are  capable  of  an  intimate 
conneclion  with  the  vital  principle,  is  the  caufe  of  a 
ud^di  in  the  diflribution  of  the  vital  power  in  our 
bodies. 

The  different  degrees  of  that  relation  which  fub- 
fifts  between  the  individual  component  parts  of  the 
juices,  ought  alfo  to  be  remarked.  According  as  this 
relation  is  equal  or  unequal,  the  action  of  the  vital 
principle  on  the  fluid  parts,  and  tlie  fufceptibility  of 
thefe  parts  for  that  principle,  are  modlEed.  To  the 
fame  %ead  belong  the  quantity  of  the  fluids;  a  want 
or  fuperflulty  of  juices ;  though  in  the  kft  cafe  we 
admit  rather  ^an  unequal  diflribution,  or  local  accu- 
mulation of  the  juices, 

STIMULANTS    AS   NECESSARY   CONDITIONS    OF 

LIFE. 

§    120. 

The  necelTary  conditions  for  the  maintenance  of  life 
are  stimulants.  Under  this  term  is  underflood 
every  thing  that  contributes  by  its  agency  to  our 
exiftence.  But  we  mufl  not  comprehend  under  this 
head  only  thofe  things  that  occafion  contradiion  or 
pain,  but  agents  in  general.  Life  is  excited  by  the 
vital  principle,  as  the  fundamental  caufe  of  its  exift- 
ence; but  certain  relations  are  neceffary.  By  thefe 
relations  life  is  in  a  continual  ilate  of  adion  and  re- 
adion.  Without  continued  adion  and  re-a6lion, 
there  can  be  no  life. 

We  diftinguiih  ilimulants  into  external  and  internal. 
Among  the  former  are  air^  heat,  light;,  animal  ncurifli- 

ment. 
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ment,  &c. ;  among  the  latter  the  power  of  thought, 
the  blood,  &c. 

On '  the  relation  of  thefe  ftimulants  to  the  vital 
power,  depends  the  ftrength  or  feeblenefs  of  the  mani- 
feftations  of  that  power,  according  as  it  is  more  or 
lefs  impeded  by  their  agency, 

§     121. 

In  regard  to  vital  feeblenefs  we  obferve  the  following 
caufes  : 

i)  Want  of   sufficient   excitement   from 

THESE   STIMULANTS. 

Hence  arifes  Brown's  diredl  feeblenefs.  There  may 
be  various  degrees  of  this  want,  yet  they  all  depend 
on  the  indifpenfible  neceffity  of  ftimulants  for  the  fup- 
port  of  life.  A  total  privation  of  air,  renders  the 
continuance  of  life  impofiible.  A  partial  withdrawing 
of  heat,  leffens  theadivity  of  the  vital  principle.  Other 
ftimuiants,  fuch  as  the  paflion  of  anger,  occafion  an 
irregular  adivity  of  the  vital  principle.  All  thefe 
cafes  give  feeble  life. 

§    122. 

We  mufc,  however,  diftinguifli  from  the  above, 
the  want  of  thofe  ftimuiants  to  which  people  have  been 
accuftomed.  Thefe  alfo  are  the  caufe  of  feeblenefs  j 
as  for  example,  the  uneafmefs  after  leaving  off  old 
habits. 

Thus  brandy  drinkers  find  themfelves  indifpofedy 
when  deprived  of  the  ufual  allowance  of  their  favourite 
liquor. 

§   125. 

Feeblenefs  and  feeble  life  arife  alfo  from  a  want  of 
INTERNAL  EXCITEMENT^  whether  it  be  indifpenfibiy 

neceffarVj 
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neceffary,  or  the  efFedl  only  of  habit.  Hence  feehle- 
nefs, from  a  flow  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  from  a 
want  of  oxygen  in  the  blood ;  aifo  that  feeblenefs 
which  arifes,  when  people  who  labour  a  great  deal 
with  the  head,  pafs  to  a  ftate  of  mental  inadlivity. 
In  the  like  manner  labour  and  acftivity  are  neceffary 
requifites,  fo  that  people  cannot  be  a  moment  idle  y 
and  languor  brings  on  the  mofl  dangerous  difeafes. 

§  124. 

This  feeblenefs,  from  a  want  of  excitement,  is  either 
total,  or  tranfitory  and  capable  of  being  repaired, 

§  125. 

It  IS  irreparable,  when  the  fitnefs  of  the  organic:*- 
tlon  for  being  adied  upon  by  the  vital  principle  is  lofh  j 
or  Vv^hen  the  ftimulants  themfelves  cannot  be  renewed. 
In  both  cafes,  man  never  again  attains  to  his  former 
vital  flrength.  Unfitnefs  of  the  organization  for 
being  aded  upon  by  the  vital  principle,  we  obferve  in 
extreme  old  age;  feeblenefs,  from  an  irreparable  want 
of  ftimulants,  arifes,  for  exam.ple,  when  people  who 
have  been  accuftomed  to  live  In  pure  found  air,  are 
removed  to  low  marfhy  diflrids. 

§  126. 

Vital  feeblenefs  can,  however,  be  removed,  when 
the  fufceptibility  of  the  organization  for  being  adled 
Upon  by  ftimulants  is  m.erely  opprelTed  \  as  is  the 
cafe  in  regard  to  fatigue,  weaknefs  from  hunger,  &c. ; 
or  when  the  abfent  flimulants  can  be  fupplied,  which- 
is  the  cafe  chiefly  in  regard  to  thofe  fH-mulants  which 
have  become  necelTary  throwgh  habit, 

F  2,  TO© 
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2.    TOO  VIOLENT  EXCITEMENT. 

§    127. 

A  mufcle  which  has  been  put  into  too  violent 
action,  becomes  at  length  relaxed,  and  lofes  its 
mobihty.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  whole  orga- 
nized fyftem.  Too  violent  ilimulants  are  prejudicial 
two  ways : 

a)  By  producing  too  great  activity  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, which  wears  out  the  organization.  There 
arifes  too  violent  an  activity  of  all  the  bodily  func- 
tions, the  fecretions  and  excretions,  the  nervous  and 
lymphatic  fyftems  ;  and  hence  many  irregularities  and 
difeafes  in  the  phyfical  nature  of  the  body,  obftruc- 
tions  and  congeftions,  and  particularly  an  immoderate 
irritability ,  in  a  word,  quick  and  feeble  life.  This  is 
the  cafe  with  brandy  drinkers,  immoderate  drinkers 
of  coffee. 

b)  By  weakening  and  deflroying  the  organization ; 
as  heating  liquors,  poifons  which  attack  the  ftomack 
and  other  fy items. 

§  128. 

The  immediate  confequences  of  immoderate  excite- 
ment, are : 

i.  On  the  blood  vessels,  violent  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  confequently  accumulations  and  ob- 
ftructions  in  individual  parts. 

2.  On  the  lymphatic  fyftem,  immoderate  adivity 
in  the  buiinefs  of  abforption  and  fecretion,  aflimilation 
and  nutrition. 

3.  On  the  powers  of  digeftion,  too  fpeedy  untimely 
digeftion;   and  therefore  imperfed  nouriiliment  and 

corruption 
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corruption  of  the  juices.    This  is  the  cafe  when  people 
expofe  themfelves  to  too  violent  motion  after  meals. 

4.  On  the  mufcuiar  powers,  by  too  violent  motion 
or  overflraining  the  mufcles,  by  which  rigidity  and 
hebetude  are  occafioned. 

5.  On  the  nervous  fyfliem.  All  fhimulants  have 
a  final  adion,  either  mediately  or  immediately,  on  the 
nerves,  fome  in  a  ilronger,  others  in  a  weaker  degree. 
The  confequence  is  irnmoderate  irritability,  fenfibihty, 
and  nervous  weaknefs. 

6.  On  the  powers  of  thought,  by  the  paflions,  or 
by  too  great  exertion  of  the  mind.  The  confequence 
is  immoderate  fenfibility,  in  regard  to  impreffions  ou. 
the  organs  of  the  foul. 

§   129. 

The  confequence,  in  general,  of  too  violent  excite* 
ment,  when  of  the  firfl:  or  extrem.e  degree,  is  defhruc- 
tion  of  the  fufceptibihty  of  irritation.  This  is  effeded 
by  too  ftrong  eledric  (hocks,  conveyed  through  the 
heart,  which  deprive  the  heart  of  thi^  fufceptibility  in 
a  moment.  In  the  fecond  place,  w^hen  of  a  lower 
degree,  it  produces  violent  irritability,  uncommon 
fenfibility,  and  great  mobility  :  the  caufes  are  mental 
and  mufcuiar  ftimulants.  The  confequences  thence 
arifing  are  fiaccidity  and  relaxation,  lluggifhnefs,  and 
weaknefs  of  irritability ;  fo  that  a  ftronger  degree  of 
excitement  is  required  to  produce  the  neceifary  effedts ; 
and  thefe  fymptoms  are  followed  by  hebetude,  infen^ 
iibility,  immobihty,  and  rigidity :  fufceptibility  of 
impreffions  from  ftimulants,  and  all  fitnefs  of  the 
organization  for  the  vital  principle,  are  loft. 


§  130^ 
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4  130. 

3.  Too  WEAK  EXCITEMENT  arifcs,  either, 

a)  From  the  ftimulants  being  too  weak ;  and,  oa 
account  of  their  nature,  not  fufficiently  powerful  to 
make  an  impreflion  on  the  fyftem  :  as  for  example  ; 
changes  totally  imperceptible, 

b)  Or  from  their  not  having  fufficient  aftion,  on 
account  of  fome  defed  in  the  conflitution. 

§   131- 
A  great  deal  here  depends  on  fome  pecuHarity  in 
tTie  conftitution,  either  natural  or  accidental.     Thus 
many  perfons  can  bear  a  nxuch  greater  quantity  of 
ftrong  liquor  than  others. 

§   132. 

The  general  confequence  of  too  weak  excitement  is 
feeblenefs.  This  feeblenefs  arifes  from  the  inadivity 
of  the  powers.  Every  individual  part  of  our  body, 
and  each  feparate  fyftem  and  organ,  if  iefs  ufed,  be- 
comes weaker  than  the  reft,  which  are  kept  in  a  ftate 
of  adivity.  Kence  the  weaknefs  of  the  left  hand ; 
and  hence  alfo  a  weak  power  of  digeftion,  when  the 
food  is  too  delicate  and  light.  This  holds  good  even 
in  regard  to  the  whole  fyftem,  A  certain  exercife  and 
adivity  are  required  to  call  forth  fufceptibility,  and  to 
ftrengthen  the  powers ;  but  for  maintaining  the  powers 
-continued  exercife  is  necelTary.  When  the  ufual 
exercife  is  intermitted,  weaknefs  foon  follows.  This 
holds  good  in  general,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  indivi- 
dual organs  and  fyftems.  Hence  the  mufcular  weak-' 
Befs  of  people  who  have  been  long  confined  to  bed. 

§  133.  On 
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On  account  of  the  conneCLion  of  the  whole  human 
fyftem,  external  adlivity  is  necelfaiy  to  excite  and 
maintain  the  internal.  For  the  truth  of  this  obfer- 
ration,  we  need  only  pay  attention  to  the  relation  be« 
tween  the  digeltive  faculty  and  bodily  motion. 

§  ^34- 
Exercife  of  the  powers  is  an  excellent  and  neceflary 
ftrengthener;  but  it  mufc  be  continued  only  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  and  for  a  determinate  period,  if  we  wifh 
it  not  to  occaiion  too  violent  excitement,  and  con- 
fequently  to  become  pernicious. 

4.  Too  LONG  CONTINUED  EXCITEMENT. 

Even  Vv^eaker  excitement,  by  being  continued  too 
long  without  interruption,  occafions  weaknefs  alfo, 
partly  by  its  leaving  nature  no  time  for  reparation, 
partly  by  increafing  too  much  the  activity  of  the  vital 
principle,  and  confequently  irritability,  by  which  the 
organization  is  wafted.  What  before  excited  a  higher 
degree  gf  power,  now  produces  feeblenefs. 


'to* 


The  feeblenefs  which  enfues  from  too  long  conti- 
nued excitement,  is  often  incurable ;  it  is  the  worfl 
kind  of  feeblenefs,  as  fufceptibiiity  of  irritation  in 
the  organization  has  been  deftroyed,  as  it  were,  by  a 
fecret  poifon.  This  caufe  gives  rife  to  the  mofh 
tedious  and  incurable  difeafes  ^  it  is  a  principal  caufe 
of  confumption.     Hence   we   may  account  for  the 

F  3  confequences 
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confequences  of  poifoning  with  lead  continuing  a  whole 
year. 

5.  Irregular  excitement. 

a)  Its  degree  ariiing  from  ftimulants  fpeedily  changed 
in  fucceffion,  when  the  ftimulants  have  a  ftrong,  and 
fometimes  a  weak  action  on  the  body.  Thus  feeble- 
nefs  ariies  as  the  confcquence  of  a  refllels,  unfleady 
life. 

b)  The  effeds  of  contrary  ftimulants,  fuch  as  heat 
and  cold,  following  each  other  fpecdiiy.  Thus  ex- 
ternal parts,  as  the  ikin,  are  deftroyed  by  wafliing  with 
warm  water  after  they  have  been  expofed  to  great 
cold  5  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  is  deftroyed  by  the  ufe  of 
cold  and  hot  food  after  each  other,  and  even  internal 
parts  experience  the  fame  thing,  as  in  the  cafe  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  ftomach,  occaiioned  by  drinking  cold 
liquor  when  over-heated. 

c)  Stimulants  which  act  in  an  unequal  manner; 
that  is,  ftimulants  which  have  a  ftrong  adlion  on  one 
organ  or  fyftem,  and  a  weak  a6lion  on  another:  for 
example,  the  unequal  preiiure  of  water  in  the  bath. 
Hence  the  prejudicial  influence  of  a,  w^arm  bath^ 
which  admits  only  one  half  of  the  body,  while  the  other 
is  expofed  to  cold. 

To  this  head  belongs  excluhvely  ftrong  excitement 
of  a  fingle  organ  or  iyftem  ;  as  the  organs  of  thought, 
the  ftomach ;  the  im.moderate  ufe  of  food  v^hen  in  a 
ftate  of  great  reft.  This  exclufive  excitement  is  par- 
ticularly hurtful  when  too  ftrong. 

Wherever  there  is  excitement,  there  is  always  a  de- 
termination of  the  juices  thither.  When  the  excite- 
ment is  too  violent,  this  determination  becomes  too 
ftrong,  produces  congeftions,  and  not  only  weakens 

individual 
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individual  parts,  on  which  it  adls,  but  alfo  the  whole 
body,  as  it  is  deprived  of  the  necelTary  juices.  In- 
judicious and  exceffive  bleeding  is  attended  with  this 
injury,  and  alfo  long  continued  and  immoderate  arti- 
ficial evacuation  by  ftool. 

§  138. 

All  thefe  deviations  from  that  degree  of  excitement 
neceflary  for  maintaining  life,  are  naturally  attended 
with  chano^es  in  the  vital  fundions.  But  beiides  dif- 
ference  of  conftitution,  there  is  another  caufe,  which 
prevents  them  from  producing  an  effect  on  the  fyflem 
proportioned  to  their  degree  j  and  that  is  habit. 

§   139- 
Stimulants  long  continued,  lofe  at  laft  their  adlivity, 
fo  that  they  excite  either  a  difproportioned  re-aclion, 
or  no  re-a(5lion  at  all.     This  is  occafioned, 

1.  BY    WEAKENED    STIMULANTS.       ToO    vlolcnt 

ftlmulants,  particularly  thofe  of  the  highefl  degree, 
are  never  overcome  by  the  force  of  habit,  efpecially 
when  they  are  of  a  nature  contrary  to  our  previous 
condition ;  fuch  as  a  fpeedy  tranlition  from  heat  to 
cold.  This  will  be  illuftrated  in  §  143.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  foon  accuflomed  to  endure  the 
effedls  of  moderate  ftlmulants  of  a  contrary  nature, 
fuch  as  flight  changes  of  the  weather. 

2.  BY   STIMULANTS,    THE    DEGREE    OF    WHICH 

is  GRADUALLY  INCREASED.  By  thefe  means  we 
are  at  length  accuftomed  to  exceedingly  ftrong  excite- 
ment. Hence  there  have  been  people  v/ho  could 
actually  fwallow  poifon.  In  the  fame  manner  we  ac- 
cuftom  ourfelves  to  hard  labour,  and  to  bear  and  lift 
up  large  burthens, 

F  4  3.  The 
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3.  The  nature  of  the  constitution,  the 
folidity  aPxd  durability  of  the  organs,  and  the  flrength 
and  elaflicity  of  the  fibres,  mufl  in  particular  be  taken 
into  confideration.  Many  violent  ftimulants  are 
therefore  overcome  merely  by  a  good  conftitution. 
Many  hold  out  againfl  the  m.oft;  obflinate  difeafes. 
This  is  what  is  called  a  good  ftate  from  nature.  The 
folidity  of  the  organized  parts,  and  particularly  their 
coheiion,  v/ithftand  the  adion  of  ftimulants  in  iuch  a 
manner,  that  the  ftimulants  as  it  were  rebound,  are 
incapable  of  making  an  impreffion,  and  no  re-adion 
arifes  from  their  adion,  or  at  leafl  if  there  be  any,  it 
is  weak  and  infignificant,  or  the  organization  is  fuf- 
iiciently  folid  to  endure  the  contefl  between  adion 
and  re-adion.  Thus  flrong  people  withfland  thq 
moft^  inflammatory  difeafes,  and  the  inflammatory 
fever,  treated  according  to  the  method  of  Sylvius, 

OPvGANIZATlON  AS  A  CONDITION  OF  LIFE. 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  IS  DIFFERENT, 

I.     According   to   the   different    periods 

OF    LIFE. 

Tn  childhood  we  obferve  more  elafticity  of  the 
fibres,  lefs  refiftance  to  imprefTions,  and  lefs  fuceptibi-^ 
lity  of  irritation.  To  be  accufiomed  to  any  thing, 
therefore,  is  eafiefl  at  this  period  ;  and  it  is  poffible 
for  children  to  bear  impreffions  which  would  be  too 
much  for  a  man.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  con- 
ilitution  of  childhood  can  hold  out  under  the  fe- 
vered difeafes,  and  hence 'a  greater  degree  of  feeble- 
nefs  and  debility  can  take  place  in  children,  and  life 

bo- 
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Ije  ftill  prefent,  than  is  poffible  in  the  conftitution 
of  manhood.  By  habit,  continued  from  youth,  the 
greatefh  changes  from  heat  to  cold  become  fup- 
portable.  In  a  word,  childhood  can  be  accuftomed 
to  things  which  could  not  be  endured  at  any  other 
period  of  life. 

2.  According  to  the  existing  degree  of 
capacity  and  susceptibility  of  irritation, 
and  according  alfo  to  the  flate  or  tone  of  the  organ!- 
j^ation. 

Our  organization,  by  the  continual  a(flion  of  ftimu- 
lants,  is  rendered  capable  of  bearing  impreffions  from 
thofe  which  are  exceedingly  fhrong,  and  which  at  lail 
become  habitual  to  us.  In  an  exalted  ftate  of  ilrength, 
the  aftion  of  flrong  ftimulants  either  makes  too  littb 
imprefTion  on  the  fyflem.,  or  our  bodies  are  fcrong 
enough  to  bear  the  contefb  between  violent  adtion  and 
and  re-adion.  This  will  in  particular ^^be  the  cafe, 
when  the  fhimulants  are  not  fuch  as  injure  the  body 
rnechanically,  as  burning,  and  the  like,  he.  In  fuch 
a  ftate,  fenfibility  and  fufceptibility  of  irritation  are 
greatly  lelfened.  When  our  attention  is  earneftly 
fixed  on  any  objed,  it  fometimes  happens  that  we  arc 
not  difturbed  by  the  loudeft  noife  ;  and  hence  the 
7ioli  turhare  civ  ados  meos  of  Archimedes  *.  In  the 
exalted  ftate,  produced  by  opium  or  wine,  thofe  vio- 
lent ftimulants,  the  moft  painful  impreffions,  are  not 
felt.     This  infeniibility  does  not  arife  from  a  ftronger 

*  "When  Syracufe  was  taken  by  Marcellus,  Archimedes'  was  To 
intent  on  the  dem.onilration  of  a  geometrical  problem,  that  Ls 
Jjeard  nothing  of  the  noife  occafioned  by  the  affault.  When  one 
/of  the  Roman  Joldiers,  who  found  him  in  that  ilate,  wifhed  to 
.carry  him  to  the  conful,  he  faid  coolly,  wait  a  liule^  and  my  pro- 
|>iem  will  be  finiihed,     T, 

ftimulafiit 
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fllmulant  deilroying  a  weaker ;  but  from  the  exalted 
organic  tone,  which  is  occalioned  by  one  ftimulant. 
In  a  pradicai  view  this  obfervation  is  of  importance, 
and  teaches  us,  by  producing  fuch  a  ftate,  to  avert  the 
pernicious  effects  of  a  violent  or  even  mortal  irritation 
from  difeafe, 

§  Hi- 
lt is  to  be  remarked,  that  by  often  exciting  fuch  an 
exalted  ftate,  and  the  iimuhaneous  employment  each 
time  of  a  flrong  ftimulantj  pov/er  is  at  length  acquired 
of  bearing  violent  irritationj  even  when  that  ftate  does 
not  exift.  Thofe  v/ho  have  accufcomed  themfelves 
to  think,  amidfL  noife,  obtain^  at  length,  great  firm- 
nefs  of  the  organs  of  thought.  In  this  manner  certain 
things  become  habitual  to  us. 

§   142. 

On  the  other  hand  the  irritabihty  of  the  organi- 
zation may  be  fo  leiTened^  that  the  re-action  to  the 
ftimulant  becomes  too  weak;  and  this  may  be  peri- 
odical, or  pecuHar  to  certain  tim.es.  '  Such  a  weak- 
nefs  is  produced  by  fear  and  care,  exceffive  evacuation 
of  every  kind,  &c.  In  this  depreffed  ftate  man  is  not 
capable  of  bearing  ftrong  excitement,  and  even  that 
to  which  he  was  before  accuftomed.  Thus  a  fmali 
quantity  of  wine,  which  at  other  times  does  us  no 
hurt,  willj  during  fuch  a  feeble  ftate,  produce  intoxi^ 
cation^ 

HABIT. 

§  H3- 

Man,  it  is  faid,  can  be  accuftomed  to  everything; 
and  even  the  foul  as  well  as  the  body^  learns^  by  habit, 

to 
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to  bear  the  moft  pernicious  things.  But  people  mufl 
beware  of  confiding  too  much  in  habit,  and  of  faerie 
ficing  their  life  and  health  to  it  imprudently.  Habit 
cannot  change  the  nature  of  pernicious  things,  and 
render  them  healthful.  Poifon  v/ill  always  be  poifon, 
even  when  it  is  ufed  as  daily  food.  The  foul  air  of 
jails  always  weakens  lite,  even  though  the  unfortunate 
prifoner  may  have  breathed  it  for  years.  Habit  only 
deftroys  the  fenfibility  and  fufceptibility  of  irritation 
againfh  their  difagreeable  efFeds ;  but  it  does  not  pre- 
vent their  pernicious  influence  on  the  fyfcem.  The 
fenfibility  for  pain  is  blunted  ,  but  the  eifed  of  ftimu- 
lants,  which  excite  pain,  is  not  obviated.  Habit  only 
makes  us  not  immediately  feel  the  bad  effeds  of  per- 
nicious things ;  but  the  confequences  break  out  later, 
and  for  that  reafon  are  often  the  more  dangerous. 
Of  this  Vv'e  have  a  fLriking  inftance  in  the  poifon  of 
lead.  What  an  important  warning  againft  that  incon- 
fideration,  with  which  young  perfons  abandon  them- 
felves  to  pernicious  things  and  habits, 

§  144- 
■  Such  pernicious  habits  are  fometimes  attended  with 
no  bad  confequences,  as  long  as  the  organization  is  in 
an  exalted  ftate,  or  as  long  as  the  powers  are  not  weak- 
ened. The  Vital  principle  is  prefent  in  fufficient  quan- 
tity not  to  be  immediately  exhauiled  by  excitementj 
and  the  body  is  f!:rong  enough  to  v>^ithftand  the  in- 
fluence of  the  deilruclive  powers.  Thus  the  dirii^ 
pated  youth  fuifers  fometimes  very  little  from  the  per- 
nicious effecls  of  the  moft  horrid  poifon,  conveyed 
into  the  fyftem  by  difeafe ,  but  the  evil  often  breaks 
out  at  a  later  period, 

§  145.  As 
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§  H5' 

As  long  as  tht  Hate  of  the  organization  continues 
the  fame  as  that  during  which  we  were  fubjeifl  to  the 
action  of  fome  pernicious  flimulantj  we  fometimes 
difcover  no  traces  of  its  elfecls;  but  as  foon  as  this  flat-e 
is  removed  by  a  change  of  circumitances,  the  confe- 
quences  of  the  pernicious  ilimulant  begin  to  appear. 
As  long  as  the  hero  remains  on  the  field  of  battle^  he 
feels  no  pain  from  the  moil  horrid  wound  that  can 
be  inflicled  ,  he  continues  to  combat  with  bravery^ 
and  does  not  find  hk  fpirits  begin  to  link  till  he  dif- 
covers  the  danger  of  death  to  v/hich  he  is  expofed. 
The  poifon  of  difeafe  may  remain  long  concealed  iq 
the  body^  as  it  is  prevented  from  manifefting  itfelf  b}^ 
certain  counter-ftimulants  ^  but  it  foon  begins  to  exer* 
cife  its  influence^  either  when  the  counter-ftimBlants 
which  fuppreffed  it  ceafe  to  aft,  or  when,,  by  the  eifeds 
of  violent  excitement,  the  counteracting  power  of  the 
counter-ftimulant  is  dcftroyed.  Workmen  in  white 
lead -works  fometimes  retard  the  eifects  of  the  poifoa 
of  the  lead  by  the  ufe  of  fat  fubftances  -,  but  thefe  do 
not  entirely  prevent  the  poifon  from  acling  on  the  body, 
and  the  fymptoms  break  out  when  they  lay  afido 
the  ufe  of  that  food, 

§  146. 

Habit  J  however,  can  at  any  rate  impede  the  11:1- 
fiuence  of  pernicious  things^  and  it  particularly  enables 
us  to  bear  things  which  in  certain  degrees  are  not 
hurtful,  fuch  as  violent  heat  and  cold.  Habit  de- 
fcroys  re-adion  and  flrengthens  the  fibres.  But  the 
y/hole  depends  partly  on  the  nature  and  degree  of  the 

excitement^ 
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excitement,  and  partly  on  the  ilate  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple and  organization,  and  in  the  lail  place  on  external 
ftimulants. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TERM  LIFE. 

§  M7- 
Life  is  not  a  (late  of  reft,  but  of  incelTant  operation. 
The  mofh  perfect  perpetuum  mobik,  a  continual  cir- 
culation of  action  and  being,  a  compound  of  working 
powers    maintained    by   one  principle   for  one  end. 
Ever}^  diing  bodily  in  man  is  fubjeded  to  changes  and 
alternations ;  every  thing  on  which  the  vital  principle 
cxercifes  its  action,   is   in  a  continual  alternation  of 
increafe  and  decreafe,  of  lofs  and  reparation,  of  growing 
old,  renovation  and  reftoration.     Scarcely  have  a  few 
years  elapfed  when  our  fubilance,   in  regard  to  the 
bodily  part,  is  entirely  renewed,  and  as  it  were  again 
created  from  the  (urrounding  elements.     The  vital 
principle  animalifes  every   thing  iiibje6t   to  the  in- 
fluence of  its  adtionj'and  converts  it  into  organized 
parts  of  our  bodies.     The  nouriQiment  v/hich  we  ufe 
is  treated  in  this  manner  by  the  vital  chemical  pro- 
ceffes,  and  the  fame  is  the  cafe  with  all  the  fubilances 
of  the  furrounding  v/orld  which  have  the  power  of 
ad:ing  on  our  bodies.     Here  we  can  obfen^e  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  vital  principle,  which  eftablifhes  a  diffe- 
rence between  it  and  all  other  powers. 

§  148. 

-Life  coniifls  in  inceiTant  adlion  and  re-aclion,  ex- 
citement and  re-excitement.  The  more  uninterrupted 
and  equal  the  relation  between  action  and  re-action, 
the  freer  is  the  operation  of  the  vital  principle  in  man, 

and 
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and  the  greater  the  fum  of  vitality  and  health.     In 
fuch  a  Hate  man  Jives  the  moft  perfect:  life. 

§   149- 

Ever};'  deviation  from  this  ftate  of  relation  ap- 
proaches more  or  lefs  to  feeblenefs  and  difeafe.  This 
deviation  is  occafioned  in  the  following  ways  : 

a)  By  weak  action  and  re-action.  In 
this  ftate  life,  notwithfcanding  feeblenefs,  may  con* 
tinue  a  long  time,  provided  the  adion  does  not  acquire 
a  preponderance. 

b)  By  strong  action  and  weak  re-action. 
This  is  the  cafe  in  regard  to  the  efFedts  produced  by 
fear,  anger,  or  any  other  paflion,  on  the  fyftem,  if 
it  has  been  before  reduced  to  a  fliate  of  great  debility. 
Such  a  depreflion  and  inability  to  withfiand  ftrong 
impreffions,  end  fooner  or  later  in  the  total  extindion 
of  life. 

c)  By  strong  re-action  and  weak  action.. 
In  fuch  a  ftate  there  is  an  immoderate  degree  of  irri- 
tability, fenfibiiity,  mobility,  and  difpofition  to  fpaf- 
modic  afFedions.  Nature  finks  under  the  too  violent 
adivity  of  the  vital  principle,  which  wears  out  the 
organization. 

d)  By  strong  action  and  strong  re-action. 
This  takes  place  in  the  highefl  degree  of  health ;  fuch 
as  that  enjoyed  by  the  ancient  Athlet^^  v/ho  followed 
a  very  dangerous  occupation.  As  long  as  a  man  pof- 
feffes  health,  with  iiich  an  equal  relation  between  vital 
adion  and  re-adion,  he  is  a  giant  in  ftrcngth,  and 
indeed  his  nature  requires  this  ftrength  to  withftand 
the  contefl  between  irritation  of  difeafe  and  the  adion 
of  the  vital  principle,  which  in  fucli  a  ftate  is  exceed- 
ingly 
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ingly  ftrong ;  and  by  unbracing  the  powers  fubjed 
to  it  deftroys  the  health. 

§  150- 
In  confidering  life,  we  keep  in  view  the  following 
momenta,  viz.,  the  date  of  the  vital  principle  and  of 
the  organization,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  fhlmulants 
by  which  it  is  aifeded.  Every  deviation  from  this 
ufual  ftate,  and  from  the  ufual  relation  between  thefc 
principal  momenta  of  Hfe  is  feeblenefs,  which,  according 
as  the  deviation  is  greater  or  lefs,  becomes  inhrm/ity, 
and  at  leng-th  difeafe. 

A  ftill  unexpanded  life,  where  thefe  principal  mo- 
menta are  not  in  full  aclion,  is  imperfe<5]:  feeble  life. 

This  want  of  expanfion  is  either  general,  or  relates 
to  individual  fyflems  or  organs.  Life  in  childhood, 
not  completely  expanded,  is  feeble  and  imperfedl. 

Expanlion  in  man  proceeds  by  degrees  from  the 
period  when  a  child  begins  to  walk,  till  that  of  death. 
Nature  is  firfl  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  prin- 
cipal organs,  until  CnQ  has  finiflried  the  plaftic  bufinefs 
of  expanncn  at  the  time  of  complete  manhood.  She 
then  labours  rather  intenfively  than  exteniively.  Ex- 
panfion after  this  period  relates  merely  to  conforma- 
tion, and  to  changing  and  maintaining  the  equilibrium 
between  the  powers. 

The  conformation  of  individual  organs  is  more  or 
lefs  retarded,  the  organs  are  expanded  fooner  or  later, 
and  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree. 

This 
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This  imperfection  and  feeblenefs  of  life  depend, 

1.  On  the  weakness   of   the  vital   prin* 

CIPLE. 

2.  On  the  organization  being  unfinished 
AND  NOT  COMPLETELY  FORMED.  Individual  or- 
ganic parts  may  be  wanting,  as  in  embryos  -,  thefe 
parts  may  not  be  brought  to  full  conformation,  as  in 
men  born  with  mutilations,  or  they  are  not  formxed 
till  a  future  period,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  teeth. 

3.  On    the   inefficacy    or    inactivity    op 
STIMULANTS.    Thus  the  life  of  a  child  remains  feeble,  ^ 
if  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  pure  frefh  air. 

All  thefe  momenta  form  the  aflhcnic  conftitution, 
or  feeblenefs,  debility,  infirmity,  and  feeble  life.  This 
ftate  is  either, 

a)  Increasing,  as  in  the  commencement  of  dif- 
eafe,  or,  in  general,  in  the  ftate  of  difpoittion  to 
difeafe. 

b)  Decreasing,  as  in  the  ftate  of  convalefcence. 

§  154- 
Feebleness  is : 

a)  General,  that  is  diffufed  throughout  the  whole 
fyftem.  In  that  cafe  it  forms  properly  the  afthenic 
j^onftitution. 

b)  Local,  that  is,  relates  only  to  individual  parts, 
as  weaknefs  of  the  eyes.  In  this  cafe  other  organs  fuffer 
along  with  the  feeble  organ,  according  to  the  connec- 
tbn  which  fubhfts  between  them,  or  the  whole  fyftem  - 
is"  attacked.  By  way  of  iiluftration  I  iliall  mention 
only  difeafes  of  the  lungs,  or  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 

*  Ills 
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In  both  thefe  cafes  the  local  feeblenefs  is  communicated 
to  the  whole  frame. 

Gare  mufl:  be  taken  to  make  an  accurate  diftindion 
between  general  feeblenefs  and  that  which  is  merely- 
local.  In  the  latter  cafe  individual  organs  parti- 
cularly fuffer,  as  the  redum  in  the  flux.  In  a  practical 
view  this  is  of  great  importance,  as  fymptoms  and 
difeafes  are  often  confounded. 

§  ^5S' 
The  afthenic  ftate  diilinguiflies  itfelf  by  immoderate 
irritability,  or  hebetude  and  relaxation. 

§   156. 

,  I.  Irritability,  immoderate  sensibility  in 
REGARD  TO  STIMULANTS,  and  therefore  difpropor- 
tioned  flrong  re-ad:ion  to  weaker  adion,  a  great  deal 
of  fenfation,  fo  that  the  lead  ftimulant  produces  the 
moil  violent  movements. 

Of  this  ilate  there  are  a  great  m.any  degrees.  It  may 
proceed  fo  far,  that  the  mofh  violent  effeds  follow  from 
the  common  adion  of  things  around  us.  A  m.ere 
breath  of  cold  air  occaiions,  among  the  negro  children, 
convulfive  m_ovements  of  the  mouth.  It  is  the  flate 
of  tenfion  and  fpafms. 

Insensibility  and  Hebetude. 
This  flate  takes  place : 

a)  When  susceptibility  of  irritation  is  Nil- 
TURALLY  WANTING.  Thls  is  not  alwa3^s  a  fymptom 
of  adual  feeble  life,  but  may  exift  v/here  the  vital 
power  is  in  full  vigour.  \¥e  diftinguifli  a  great  many 
degrees   of  this  v,^nt  of  fenfation.     Vv  hen  it  exiils 

G  in 
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in  a  certain  degree,  and  relates  only  to  certain  fiimtr- 
lants,  it  may  be  rather  an  indication  of  great  vital 
flrength.  Thus  the  humble  rufiic,  who  never  quits 
his  country  life,  is  happy  that  he  has  no  craving  defire 
for  many  delicacies  and  many  objects  of  lu?:ury, 
which  is  a  difeafed  fliate,  the  confequence  of  unnatural 
habits.  Re-adion  keeps  adion  in  perfect  equilibrium, 
fo  that  it  is  no  longer  ^perceptible.  Thus  the  flrong 
robuft  man  of  nature,  is  not  fenfible  of  thofe  rapid 
changes  of  weather  which  throw  the  inhabitant  of  the 
town  into  a  fever.  A  great  deal  here  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  ftimulants  which  ad  on  the  fyftem. 

h)   YV^HEN     WANT     OF     SENSATION     HAS    BECOME 

HABITUAL.  Here  alfo  there  is  not  always  real  fee- 
blenefs,  but  rather  infenfibility  to  ftimulants,  acquired 
by  hardening. 

c)  By  hebetude  from  the  immoderate  or 
TOO  LONG  USE  OF  AN  ORGAN,  as  is  particularly  the 
cafe  in  regard  to  the  face.  This  hebetude  is  real 
feeblenefs.     In  general,  it  is  the  feeblenefs  of  age» 

§  158. 

3.  Relaxation, 

Relaxation,  foftnefs^  atonia  is^ 

a)  Natural,  as  in  childhood, 

b)  Excited,  the  confequence  of  too  great  adlivity 
and  immoderate  teniion,  or  of  relaxins:  means.  Such 
a  ftate  of  relaxation  is  either  traniitory,  for  example,, 
after  fevere  labour ;  or  continual,  and  at  length  irre- 
parable, as  in  old  people,  who  have  overflrained  the 
organs  of  thought. 

This  relaxation,  or  atonia,  manifefls  itfelf  in  the 
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mufcular  fibres  of  the  llomach  and  bowels,  and  hence 
accumulations  of  Hlmy  matter  and  impurities. 

Irritability,  infenfibility,  and  relaxation,  may  be 
combined  in  one  fubjeft,  and  render  the  afthenic  con- 
fbitution  more  complete.  Hence  the  many  contra- 
didory  phenomena  in  human  nature.  One  of  the 
thief  confequences  of  this  ftate  is  fpafms,  the  prin- 
cipal caufe  of  which  is  irregular  re-ad: ion. 

The  aflihenic  conilituticn  manifefts  itfelf  by  the 
Following  phenom.ena,  both  in  regard  to  the  internal 
and  the  external  fundions  :  Incapacity  for  fevere 
labour,  unfitnefs  for  every  thing  that  requires  a  certain 
degree  of  adivity,  difficulty  in  the  fpiritual  and  phy- 
iical  operations ;  laffitude  foon  and  eanly  occafioned 
after  a  fmall  exertion  of  the  powers,  wdiich  in  the  found 
ilate  could  be  made  with  the  greatefl:  eafe,  and  with- 
out any  inconvenience ;  a  fenfation  of  wearinefs,  op« 
preffion,  heavinefs  of  the  limbs,  and  weaknefs ;  exceffive 
fenfibility  and  irritabihty  in  regard  to  impreffions 
cither  on  the  m.ind  or  body.  The  fmalleft  change 
and  deviation  from  cuflom  produces  the  mod  fliriking 
Ciieds.  The  mind  is  violently  agitated  by  all  the 
paffions,  of  which  it  becom.es  exceedingly  fufceptible  ; 
they  are  excited  by  the  flighteft  caufe.  Thus  the 
fmialleil  degree  of  fear  produces  the  moft  violent  effeds, 
and  the  lead  caufe  is  fufficient  to  excite  it.  The 
effeds  of  anger  are  likewife  exceedingly  violent  on  a 
feeble  mJnd.  Phyiical  flimulants  make  alfo  an  un- 
common im.preiTion  :  acute  pains  and  violent  fpafms 
are  excited  bj  the  flighteft  caufes.  This  is  a  con- 
tinued feverifii  ftate,  an  incelTant  itruggle  between 
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acflion  and  re-adion  :  the  phylical  and  animal  func- 
tions of  life  are  deranged,  and  there  arife  congeftions^ 
contradlion  of  the  velTels,  unequal  adivity  of  the  vital 
principle  in  individual  organs,  and  a  quick  alternation^ 
of  tenfion  and  relaxation.     Sometimes  the  appearance 
of  the  moffi  perfedl  health,  and  the  highefl;  degree  of 
good  fpirits^  extraordinary  cheerfulnefs,  vivacity  and 
eafinefs  under  labour,:  but  every  thing  braced  in  an 
immoderate  degree,.     At  other  times  the  greateft  de- 
preflion  and  lownefs  of  fpirits;  incapacity  for  labour^ 
iluggiflinefs  in  all  the  functions  of  the  body^  indi- 
geftion  arid  weaknefs,  which  proceed  to  debility  and; 
death-like  feeblenefs.  Of  a  different  kind,  is  that  infen- 
fibility  and  hebetude,  which  are  the  eonfequence  of 
great  teniion,  and  an  exhaufted  frate  of  the  powers,, 
when  nature  is  fo  reduced  that  the  fyftem  can  be 
aded  upon  by  no  fliimulants  but  thofe  of  an  exceeding 
violent  kind,  as  fufceptibility  of  irritation  is  deflroyede 
We  are  acquainted  with  the  different  modifications- 
of  this  itate,  but  I  (hall  call  the  reader's  attention  only 
to  the  two  principal  points :    either  the  fufceptibility 
of  irritation  is  fappreHed  periodically,  and  the  adiivity 
of  the  vital  principle  oppreiTed  j  and  hence  the  highefl 
degree  of  this  feeblenefs  in  apparent   death;  or  the 
fufceptibility  is  more  or  lefs  annihilated  and  exhaufted^ 
with  an  adual  want  of  the  vital  principle,  and  confe- 
quently  dlred  feeblenefs,  as  in  great  age. 

§  1 60. 

The  afthenic  ilate  is  mere  vegetable  life ;  an  im- 
perfedt  exiilence,  wdiere  life  hangs  as'  it  v/ere  by  a 
thread,  which  is  broken  by  the  leafb  tenlion.  The 
wretched  fuiferers  drag  about  their  enfeebled  bodies 
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■day  after  day,  filled  with  anxious  care  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  their  exifience  ;  and  as  it  were  in  the  fight 
of  death,  which  already  has  his  fey  the  fufpended  over 
their  heads. 

§   i6i. 

In  the  afthenic  fl;ate  great  danger  of  difeafe  is  to 
be  apprehended^  both  in  regard  to  infediion  and  the 
violence  with  which  the  difeafe  ad:s. 

The  extraordinary  irritability  and  fenfibility  of  the 
organization  makes  it  fufceptible,  in  the  higheil  de- 
gree,  of  external  impreilions.  Men  in  this  fcate  wall 
be  foon  infc6ted  by  the  poifon  of  difeafcj  even  at  a 
<]ifi:ance.  The  re-a6tion  is  far  too  w^eak  to  withftand 
morbid  irritation ;  and  the  greater  the  irritability,  a 
weak  flimulant  will  not  only  ad:  more  fpeedily,  and 
be  fooner  felt,  but  will  alfo  produce  more  violent 
movements. 

Feeble  perfons^  therefore.,  fuffer  fo  mtich  the  more 
from  difeafe;  they  are  violently  fhaken,  as  it  w^ere,  in 
the  comm.encement ;  the  few  remaining  powers  are 
foon  exhaufliedj  and  rc«a6lion  lofes  ground  in  its  con^ 
tefh  with  the  a<9:ion  of  the  irritation  produced  by  the 
difeafe.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  if  the  phyfician  is  not  able  to 
revive  the  re-adion  by  artificial  flimulantSj  death  muft 
foon  enfue, 

§   162 

Of  a  difierent  nature  is  that  afchenia  where  there 
is  great  folidity  of  the  organized  parts  of  the  body, 
^lafticity,  extenfibihty,  and  pliablenefs  of  the  veiTels^ 
and  confequently  a  fhrong  adherence  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple. In  this  flate,  notwithflanding  the  unequal 
contefl  between  action  and  re-adion,  and  notwith- 
iianding  the  irregularity  of  the  latter,  and  the  feverifli 
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aifedions  and  fpafms  which  follow,  life  ftill  continues^ 
This  ftate  becomes,  at  length,  habit,  and  exceeds  in 
duration  the  ftruggle  between  difeafe  and  the  vital 
principle,  until  the  equilibrium  is  afterwards  reftored. 
This  is  effe6led  both  by  natural  and  artificial  ftimu- 
lants,  fuitable  regimen,  proper  attention  to  the  ftate 
of  the  patient,  and  by  medicine.  A  great  deal,  how- 
ever, depends  on  a  good  ftate  of  the  organs.  With 
fiich  a  fcate  the  moft  inflammatory  and  violent  dif- 
eafes  may  be  v/ithftood.  When  the  bodily  powers 
begin  to  increafe,  we  may  always  confide  in  the  refto- 
ration  of  health.  In  this  manner  fpafmodic  afFedions 
often  difappear  after  people  have  attained  to  full  growth. 
In  fuch  a  ilate,  notwithftanding  the  feverefl  difeafes, 
much  may  be  expeded  from  the  art  of  medicine.  As 
this  organization  is  particularly  found  in  children,  a 
little  more  attention  to  this  circumftance,  in  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  might  furnifh  many  hints  for 
curing  the  difeafes  of  infancy,  So  many  improper 
means  would  not  be  employed  to  deftroy  this  organic 
conftitution  s  as  for  example,  too  fhrong  ftimuiants. 

§  163, 

The  afthenic  f^ate  is  peculiar  to  childhood  and  old 
age,  as  well  as  to  the  female  fex. 

Feeblenefs  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds : 
I.  Natural  feebleness,  as  it  exifls  in  the  crifes 
before  mentioned,  It  is  original,  and  proceeds  from 
one  generation  to  another  by  tranfmiflion ;  it  is  the 
general  form  of  diftafe  ;  but  it  may  take  place  alfo  in 
the  found  fbate,  without  being  particularly  connected 
with  any  infirmityo     In  this  refped  it  is  merely  a 

degree 
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degree  of  the   conftitution ;    an    inferior  degree   of 
flreng-tb  :  a  relative  term. 

o 

2.  Excited  feebleness,  the  confequence  of  dlf- 
eafe,  or  produced  by  the  accidental  effed;  of  fiimu- 
lants :  as  fuch  it  diiiinguillies  itfelf  by  all  the  fymptoms 
of  difeafe,  and  is  a  real  morbid  ilate. 

§  164. 

Childhood  Is  the  proper  age  of  feeblenefs.  The 
organization  is  not  yet  completely  finifhed  ;  the  vital 
principle  is  not  able  to  exercife  its  free  adivity,  and 
many  organs  are  too  far,  while  others  are  too  little 
advanced  in  conformxation ;  fome  organic  parts  do  not 
yet  exifl ;  great  foftnefs  and  relaxation  prevail  in  the 
vv^hole  frame,  There  is  a  deficiency  of  mufcular  power, 
and  notwithftanding  the  ftrong  adion  of  the  vital 
principle,  there  is  a  want  alfo  of  the  neceifary  cohe- 
fion.  Senfibility  and  irritability  exift  in  the  highefu 
degree  j  and  im[:reirions  have  a  fpeedy  and  eafy  action ; 
but  between  the  adion  and  re-adion  there  is  too 
great  a  difproportion, 

§  165. 

The  greatefl  real  ftrength  exifts  in  a  middle  age, 
and  at  that  period  the  beft  relation  prevails  between 
the  vital  principle,  the  organization,  and  excit em.ent. 
Feeblenefs  in  this  flate  takes  place  only  when  the  fti- 
mulants  ad  too  violently,  and  too  incefTantly,  fo 
that  the  re-adion  is  not  able  to  withftand  them.  This, 
therefore,  is  in  a  particular  manner  excited  feeblenefs. 
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§  i66.      . 

Great  age  is  a  return  to  childhood,  and  is  fubjedl: 
to  feeblenefs  from  relaxation  and  hebetude.  The 
vital  principle  begins  to  be  inadtive,  and  its  free  ope- 
ration is  impeded.  There  is  even  a  want  of  the  requi- 
fite  quantity  of  the  vital  principle ;  the  organization 
lofes  its  fitnefs  for  the  a<flion  of  this  principle,  and  alfo 
its  irritability  j  ftimulants  either  excite  no  re-aclion^ 
or  produce  that  eifed;  only  when  employed  in  the 
higheil  degree.  Re-aftion,  though  weak,  is  connected 
v/ith  great  draining,  by  which  the  vitai  principle  itfeif 
is  exhaufied.  The  natural  confequence  of  the  relation 
between  the  vital  principle  and  the  organization  being 
deftroyed,  is  a  perceptible  change  in  the  folid  and 
iiuid  parts  of  the  body  :  the  former  are  worn  out  i 
the  fibres  lofe  their  fenfibiiity,  the  velTels  are  con- 
traded ,  and  the  foft  parts  become  hard  ^  the  juices  no 
longer  participate  in  the  vital  principle,  and  they 
undergo  changes  in  regard  to  their  component  parts. 
The  functions  of  the  mental  organs  are  deranged  in 
the  fame  degree  as  thofe  of  body ;  each  fuffers  alter-^ 
jiately  on  account  of  their  mutual  conneclion.  The 
confequences  of  all  thefe  changes  may  be  obferved  in 
the  phenomena  of  that  difeafe  which  we  call  old  age.    ^ 

The  feeblenefs  of  age  takes  a  diredtion  entirely 
oppofite  to  that  of  the  feeblenefs  of  childhood  :  the 
former  creeps  ilowly  and  imperceptibly  to  extindion 
and  the  grave  ;  but  the  latter  rifes  to  ftrength  and 
perfect  life.  The  feeblenefs  of  age  exhibits  the  fol- 
lowing phenomena  :  meagrenefs,  trembling,  coldnefs^ 
v/eaknefs,  unfitnefs  for  every  labourj  frailty  of  ail  the 
organs  of  motioDj  deficient  digeftion^  How  and  con=- 

fined 
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fined  circulation  of  the  blood,  corruption  of  the 
juices.  The  mental  powers  are  equally  weakened  and 
blunted  :  hence  lofs  of  memory,  irifenfibility,  peeviih- 
nefs,  timidity.  The  fenfes  become  dull,  the  fight  and 
hearing  decreafe,  and  the  tafte  and  fmell  lofe  their 
acutenefs.  The  body  refufes  to  be  fubfervient  to 
the  mind,  becomes  helplefs,  heavy,  abundant  in  earthy 
particles,  and  at  length  totally  unfit  for  the  habitation 
of  a  his:her  beino. 

§  167. 

The  female  fex  are  denominated  the  weaker  fex ; 
with  what  juftice  will  be  feen  by  the  following  obfer- 
vations :  The  grounds  of  their  conftitution  is  a  high 
degree  of  atonia  and  relaxation,  combined  with  a  iiill 
higher  of  irritability.  They  are  violently  aiFeded  by 
external  ftimulants ;  but  their  adion  is  fpeedy  and 
tranfitory,  on  account  of  the  elafhicity  and  pliablenefs 
of  the  fibres.  Aftion  is  not  fuiHciently  withftood  by 
re-aclion.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  many  fuiferings 
arifingfrom  the  condition  of  the  fex,  and  the  pecuhar 
flrudure  of  the  female  body,  &c.  In  this  refpecb 
ftrong  fiim.ulants  to  the  female  fex  are  dangerous. 
Woman,  thy  name  is  Weaknefs  !  Their  organization, 
however,  poiTelles  a  wonderful  degree  of  folidity,  exten- 
fibiiity,  and  pliablenefs.  For  this  reafon  the  female 
fex  fupport  the  greatefh  fufFerings,  and  particularly 
thofe  of  the  miind,  under  which  the  male  conftitution 
would  be  totally  oppreifed  :  hence  their  great  patience 
under  pain.  For  the  fame  reafon  they  are  able  to 
v>'ithfi:and  the  moil  dreadful  difeafes;  and  imipreilions 
of  the  ftrongefh  kind  become  habitual  to  them  much 
fooner  than  to  the  male  fex.  The  female  fex  are 
fooner  tired  in  oppofingan  infurmountable  power  than 

the 
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the  male  iex.  After  the  lafl:  earthquake  in  Calabria, 
when  the  people  were  clearing  away  the  ruins,  the 
women  were  all  found  lying  with  their  arms  acrofs 
their  brccuts,  as  a  fign  that  they  had  reiigned  them- 
felves  to  defpair  and  death,  without  entertaining  any 
idea  of  exertion  ,  but  the  m^en  were  found  with  their 
arms  flretched  out,  which  fnewed  that  they  had 
exerted  themfelves  to  the  lafl:  moment.  This  con* 
llitution  of  the  organization,  this  perfevering  power 
of  enduring  fufFerings,  is  rather  a  difpofition  toftrength ; 
but  too  violent  ftimAilants,  particularly  fudden  emo- 
tions, ariiingfrom  pafiion,  are  not  {o  eafilv  with  flood  by 
this,  fo  called,  feeble  fex,  when  the  irritability  thereby 
excited  is  too  violent  to  be  cppofed  by  the  mofh  inten- 
live  organization, 

§  i68. 

The  afthenic  ftate  maanifefts  itfelf  in  a  manner 
entirely  peculiar  at  feme  periods  of  life,  in  which  nature 
undergoes  certain  changes,  when  individual  organs 
are  formed,  or  differently  modified.  Thefe  periods 
are  called  the  periods  of  expansion.  The  whole 
life  of  man  is  a  ftate  of  expanfion,  conformation, 
change,  incrcafe,  and  decreafe;  but  at  certain  times 
we  obferve  a  particular  activity  and  change  in  the 
living  nature  of  man,  w^hich  manifefh  themafelves  by 
more  or  iefs  fhriking  phenomena.     This  takes  place, 

I.  In  the  period  of  expansion  in  childhood 
(commonly  about  the  fecond  year).  It  is  obferved 
that  children,  for  the  mofh  part,  about  this  time,  are 
feebler  and  more  irritable  than  at  others ;  that  they 
are  in  an  unnatural  braced  fhate,  uncomm.only  lively, 
or  dejecled  and  timid.  Their  bodily  powers  thereby 
fulfer,  they  are  foon  tired  by  any  exertion,  and  m.ake 

no 
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no  progrefs  in  learning  to  walk.     All  thefe  deviations 
again  diiappear  after  a  certain  time. 

'i.  Period  of  expansion  about  the  sixth  oPv 
SEVENTH  YEAR.  This  pcriod  is  diilinguiilied  by 
fpeedy  growth,  and  by  a  high  degree  of  irritability  and 
relaxation. 

3.  Period  of  expansion  on  attainment  to 
MANHOOD.  When  the  affections  conneded  with  this 
ftate  exifh  in  a  violent  degree,  the  afl;henic  form  is 
exceedingly  fliriking.  There  is  a  deficiency  of  the 
ufual  powers,  and  particularly  great  irritability  and 
fenfibility. 

4.  Period  of  expansion  in  old  age,  commonly 
about  the  fortieth  or  fiftieth  vear.  This  chan2;e  is 
much  miOre  perceptible  in  the  other  fex,  and  diftin- 
guiihes  itfelf  by  a  fuppreffion  of  the  menfes,  wiiich  is 
fometimes  accompanied  by  very  great  fulTering. 

§   169. 

In  the  difeafed  ftate  afbhenia,  properly,  conftitutes 
the  eenerai  form  of  the  difeafe ;  for  there  can  be  no 
difeafe  without  feeblenefs ;  only  the  degrees  of  the 
feeblenefs  are  differents  and  their  fymptoms  are  more 
or  lefs  perceptible. 

We  make  a  diftinction  in  difeafe  between  the  llate 
of  adual  feeblenefs,  accompanied  with  evident  fymp- 
toms ;  and  that  deceptive  fcate  of  feeblenefs  where 
there  feems  to  be  a  higher  degree  of  it  than  really 
exifts.  In  the  latter  cafe  there  is  rather  an  immo- 
derate irritabihty,  Vvdiich  mufh  be  lefTened, 

§   170. 

The  lafl:  difeafe  of  man.  that  ends  in  death  is  the 
highefl  degree  of  feeblenefs^     The  cayfe  of  it  lies  in 

an 
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an  adiual  decreafe  of  the  vital  principle^  by  which 
means  the  deftrudion  and  decompolition  of  the  orga- 
nization commence.  This  feparation  of  the  dead 
from  the  animated  begins  in  individual  partSj  even 
while  the  chief  organs  enjoy  the  influence  of  the  vital 
principle.  The  heart  ftill  beats  when  no  pulfe  is  per- 
ceptible in  the  wrift.  But  the  commencement  of  the 
free  aclion  of  the  chemical  powers  in  individual  parts, 
no  longer  fubjedt  to  the  influence  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, is  moil  perceptibly  feen  in  the  hi gheft  degree  of 
the  fo  called  hldroa^  as  obferved  in  France  j  a  torpid 
rigidity  of  the  limbSj  by  which  the  affeded  parts  be- 
come gangrened 5  and  fall  in  pieces  from  the  living 
body :  worms  alfo  are  produced  in  the  gangrened  parts. 
People  aifeded  Vvith  this  difeafe  have  been  feea  with-^ 
out  legs  or  arms^  and  yet  lived  feveral  weeks. 

§  171. 

Aflhenia  ends  in  death,  when  individual  organs 
Jjecome  fo  weakened  that  the  harmony  of  the  whole 
is  deftroyedj  and  that  they  can  no  longer  performi  their 
office.  Thus  death  enfues  from  excefTive  bleeding ; 
the  organs  are  rendered  lame  and  incapable  of  dif- 
charging  their  fundions.  This  lamenefs  may  be  ge- 
neral, or  relate  only  to  individual  organs,  fo  that  one 
organ  dies  after  another  till  they  all  become  extinft 
in  fucceffioji. 
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CHAPTEPv     III. 
Symptoms  of  Feeble  Life, 

§   172. 

I T  is  of  great  importance  to  be  able  to  know  the 
actual  fliate  of  feeblenefs,  and  to  difcover  when  it  takes 
place.     Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  concealed,  and  does 
not  manifeft  itfelf  by  fuch  ilrlklng  affedions  as  betra}? 
either  a  want,  or  a    confined  adlivity  of  the  vital 
pruiciple.     Sometimes  individual  affedions  feem  to 
indicate  rather  livelinefs  and  flrength.     On  the  other 
hand,  a  total  exhaufked  ftate  of  the  powers  feems  to 
exift,  though  the-  patient  may  be  fcill  endowed  with 
fufficient  vital  flrength.     Pathologifts  fpeak  therefore 
of  real  and  apparent  feeblenefs.     In  order  to  avoid 
every  dangerous  miflake  of  this  kind,  care  mufl  be 
taken  not  to  judge  of  the  ftate  of  feeblenefs,  or  vital 
-flrength,  from  individual  afFedions,  but  from  fevoral 
taken  together  ;  from  the  whole  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  the  circumflances  of  the  difeafe,  both  pafl 
and  prefent.     There  is  no  error  in  medicine  attended 
with  more  melancholy  confequences,  than  forming  a 
rafli  opinion  of  a  difeafe  from  mere  fymptoms,  efpe- 
cially  if  conclufions  are  drawn  from  individual  affec- 
tions.    Difeafe  is   a    ilate   which  is  formed  not  by 
tranfient  phenom.ena,  but  by  the  whole  condition  of 
man,   according  to   the   nature  of   his  confiitution, 
and  internal  and  external  relations.     In  this  point  of 
view  the  common  fem.eiotic  is  not  fufficient. 

i  ^73' 
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The  principal  points  to  v/hicb  attention  mufl  bg 
paid,  in  order  to  diflinguidi  real  from  apparent  feeble- 
iiefs,  are  : 

1.  Preceding  circumstances,  which  contained 
the  caufe  of  feeblenels ;  debilitating  caufes.  Thus, 
for  example,  we  can  conclude  on  real  feebienefs,  when 
a  perfon  has  been  born  of  feeble  parents,  has  received 
a  debilitating  education,  or  has  been  expofed  to  a  great 
deal  of  fatigue,  with  bad  nouriihment. 

2.  Real  feebienefs  enfues  after  chronic  difeafes,  and 
particularly  when  conneded  with  nervous  weaknefs, 
and  with  evacuations. 

3.  The  duration  of  the  asthenic  state 
indicates  real  feebienefs.  The  longer  the  difeafed 
flate  continues,  the  m.ore  does  the  organization  lofe  its 
fitnefs  for  the  adtion  of  the  vital  principle ;  and  the 
influence  of  that  principle  on  the  organization  is 
leiiened. 

4.  The  more  the  vital  organs  themfelves  fuifer,  the 
greater  is  the  adual  feebienefs ;  as  for  example,  when 
the  brain  and  fyftem  of  the  nerves  are  injured,  as  in 
nervous  fevers;  or  the  lungs,  in  confumption.  Such 
a  ftate  cannot  long  continue;  general  and  real  afihenia 
mufh  enfue. 

Real  afihenia  will  be  fliiil  better  difcovered  by  the 
following  phenomena  of  feeble  hfe  in  general. 

§    174. 

I.  Short  view  of  the  previous  causes  and 
circumstances  "^vhich  may  produce  feeble- 
ness. 

Under 
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Under  this  head  may  be  clailed  feeble  parents,  bad 
nouririiment,  want  of  exercifej  and  free  air;  frequent 
and  tedious  difeafe,  reftlefs  difpofition  of  mind,  a 
great  deal  of  fatigue^  deprefling  paffions,  care,  forrow, 
biZ.  When  thefe  and  other  circumflances  are  found 
united,  we  may  with  certainty  conclude  on  the  afthenic 
Rate  exifling  (§.  215.)  We  mufc  not,  however,  con- 
clude too  rallily  from  individual  fymptoms.  In  a 
man  wdio  has  the  fthenic  predifpofition,  tranfient 
anxiety,  or  fatigue,  will  not  imm.ediately  produce 
aflihenia. 

To  this  head  belong  alfo  all  general  debilitating 
caufes,  which  produce  general  feeblenefs  in  feveral 
men  at  the  fam.e  time  W'ho  live  in  a  certain  place,  or 
at  a  certain  period  (§  236.) ;  as  for  example,  an  un- 
heaithful  climate,  like  that  of  Batavia ;  unheal thful 
habitations ;  the  pernicious  accumulation  of  a  great 
m^any  people  in  large  cities  \  corruption  of  the  air  of 
every  kind ;  and,  in  the  lafh  place,  mode  of  life,  luxury, 
and  inconiiderate  rage  for  fafnion,  with  all  the  evident 
confequences  that  thence  enfue. 

II.    EXTEP.NAL    STATE. 

1.  A  predifpofition  to  feeblenefs  may  be  difcovered 
even  in  the  form  of  the  body.  An  uncommonly 
large  head,  a  long  neck,  thin  projeding  (houlders,  a 
narrow  depreiied  cheil,  crooked  fpine. 

2.  A  fv/elled  bloated  face,  an  uncommonly  tender 
tranfparent  ikin,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  much  dilated. 

3.  A  pale  complexion.  Every  kind  of  palenefs, 
however,  does  not  indicate  a  feeble  conftitutionj  but 
an  earth-coloured  dirty  palenefs,  Vvhich  gives  the  face 

a  difeafed 
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^•difeafed,  difmal,  and  melancholy  appearance,  while 
the  furrows  cannot  be  expanded  into  cheerfuhieis 
without  apparent  labour.  Fair  hair  is  coniidered  as 
a  greater  fign  of  feeblenefs  than  dark. 

4.  Soft  flabby  ilefli,  which  readily  yields  to  any 
impreflion.  An  unequal  teniion  of  the  mufcles,  cavi- 
ties, and  high  parts,  are  externally  obferved  in  various 
parts  of  the  body.  The  flabbinefs  of  the  mufcles  oa 
the  extremities  is  particularly  perceptible. 

5.  When  ulcers  become  dry  and  pale.  Kortum 
gives  it  as  a  fign  of  the  afthenic  flate,  when,  during  the 
fever  of  the  fmall  pox,  the  inoculated  puftules  become 
pale-red,  and  as  it  were  grow  whitifh  *. 

6.  The  whole  body  has  a  folid  jolly  appearance, 
but  on  nearer  infpedion  the  flefh  is  obferved  to  be 
fwelled.  The  Ikin  appears  to  be  as  it  were  pulTed 
up. 

7.  When  the  nofe,  the  hands,  and  the  feet,  become 
fpeedily  cold  from  flight  caufes. 

8.  Immoderate  corpulency,  efpecially  when  it  fpee- 
dily increafes,  and  is  conneded  with  relaxation  of  the 
mufcles  j  foft  fpongy  fiefh,  and  a  fickly  pale  com-^ 
plexion;  but  particularly  when  the  patients  are  fubje6t 
to  continual  fliivering. 

^  9.  Extenuation,  hov^^ever,  is  in  general  confidered 
as  a  more  certain  fign  of  feeblenefs ;  but  without  any 
other  afre6tions  of  confequence,  in  regard  to  the  prin- 
cipal vital  organs,  when  moderate,  it  can  afford  no 
fuch  indication.  The  cafe,  however,  is  different  when 
extenuation,  without  any  perceptible  caufe,  fuch  as 
previous  difeafe,  want  of  fufEcient  nourifliment,  in- 
creafes with  great  rapidity,  and  proceeds  to  a  very 

*  Hufeland's  Journalj  vol  iv,  p,  309* 

high 
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high  degree  ;  when  it  is  not  flopped  by  removing  the 
known  caufes  which  produced  it,  and  when  it  always 
advances,  accompanied  Vv^th  a  flrong  appetite,  even 
though  the  patient  receives  fufficient  nourifhment, 
and  is  expofed  to  no  exbaufling  labour.  The  ftate 
of  feeblenefs  manifeils  itfelf  ftill  more  by  other  cir- 
cumiiances,  and  morbid  afFedionSe 

§   176. 

III.  Deficiency  of  muscular  power« 
Rigidity  and  difficulty  of  movement  in  the  extre- 
mities, which  proceed  to  lamenefs ;  weaknefs  of  the 
fpine ;  inability  to  ftand  upright,  and  with  firmnefs  ^ 
relaxation  of  the  mufcles  5  and  hence  the  falling-  down 
of  the  under  jaw  in  old  people,  their  tottering  gait, 
hanging  of  the  head,  crookednefs  of  the  fpine,  and 
bent  form.   . 

This  feeblenefs  of  the  mufcular  power  is  alfo  tem- 
porary, after  violent  exercife,  or  great  fcraining  of  indi- 
vidual members,  as  well  as  of  me  whole  body  in 
general.  It  is  then  relaxation  and  wearineis,  as  we 
experience  in  the  evening  of  every  laborious  day. 

§  177- 

IV.  Deficiency  of  cohesion  in  the  solid 

AND  FLUID  PARTS  OF  THE  BODY. 

This  is  particularly  obferved  in  childhood,  but  it  is 
mofl  ilriking  in  the  folids.  Hence  the  pliablenefs  of 
the  bones,  wdiich  can  afliim.e  all  poilible  fliapes  by 
twifting;  and  on  this  depends  the  wretched  art  of 
the  jugglers,  who  prepare  children  in  this  manner  for 
performing  their  tricks.  This,  cohefion  is  It^Qn^d 
alio   by  difeafe.     In  the  rickets   the  bones  become 

H  foft 
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fbft  as  wax,  fo  that  they  can  be  cut  through  with  a 
knife.  Fradtures  are  occalioned  by  a  very  flight  blow. 
The  period  of  expanfion  in  childhood  diftinguilhes 
itfelf  by  fuch  a  deficient  conliflrence  of  the  folids. 
For  this  reafon  children  are  fometimes  backward  in- 
learning  to  walk. 

Deficient  cohefion  of  the  fluids  manifefls  itfelf  by 
abundant  hsemorrhages  and  watery  blood. 

§  178. 

V.    Too  EARLY   OR    TOO  LATE  EXPANSION. 

This  circumftance  is  to  be  obferved  in  regard  t».. 
the  fpiritual  powers  as  well  as  the  phylical.  Pre- 
mature expanfion  is  a  ftronger  indication  of  feeblenefs 
than  retarded  expanfion. 

1.  Premature  ripenefs  of  the  mental  powers,  par- 
ticularly when  difproportioned  to  that  of  the  body. 

Retarded  expanfion  of  the  mental  powers  is  feldom 
a  fign  of  bodily  weaknefs ;  it  often  arifes  from  want 
of  culture  and  exercife.  It  may  much  rather  exifl 
where  the  vital  ilrength  is  com.plete. 

2.  Manhood  at  an  uncommonly  early  period. 
This  is  the  confequence  of  debilitating  fhimulants, 
both  in  a  moral  and  phyfical  point  of  view.  The 
women,  v/ho  in  wa.rm  climates  bring,  forth  children  at 
ten,  become  barren  at  thirty. 

Retarded  expanfion  of  m.anhood,  under  other  cir- 
cumfhances,  and  accompanied  with  certain  affediions, 
m.ay  be  a  fign  of  a  v^^eakly  coniiitution. 

3.  Tao  SPEEDY  GROv/TH,  particularly  to  a  great 
height,  with  a  thin  body  and  fiaccid  mufcles,  con- 
ned:ed  with  aiFedions  which  indicate  imimoderate 
irritability  and  aaivity  of  all  the  organic  machine^'  \ 
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for  example  palpitation  of  theheart,  hcsmorrhages,  coii- 
o-eilions. 

■  4.  Backwardness  in  growth  and  in  walking. 
Too  late  teething  indicates  feeblenefs  of  the  confti- 
tution.  It  is  often  the  confequence  of  the  fcrophiila 
and  rickets.  The  caufe  lies  in  a  defeclive  confiftence 
of  the  folids. 

K.  Stationary  or  retrograde  state  of   the. 

EXPANSION     OF    THE  MENTAL    OR     BODILY    POWERS,  is 

alfo  a  fign  of  afthenia  ;  as  in  difeafeSj  alfo  in  the  period 
of  expanfion,  about  the  time  of  teething,  inability  to 
walk  in  children  which  had  begun  to  ufe  their  legs ; 
the  lofs  of  memory  in  difeafes,  &c„ 

§  179' 
VL  Unequal  and  deranged  expansion  of  the 
powers. 

This  is  the   cafe  when   individual   orsians  do  not 

o 

keep  pace  with  the  whole  in  their  conformation,  being 
either  advanced  or  retarded  in  a  difproportionate  de- 
gree :  as  for  example,  early  expaniion  of  the  powers  of 
thought  in  a  feeble  body.  To  this  head  belong  unequal 
expanfiOn  of  the  powers  of  the  foul  and  of  the  m^e" 
mory  ;  the  judgment  retarded.  Nature  beftcws  on 
fome  organs  too  much^  and  gives  to  others  too  little. 

All  thefe  untimely  and  unequal  expaniions  are  either 
the  work  of  nature  or  of  art.  In  the  former  cafe  they 
are  anomalies,  the  confequences  of  general  feeblenefs; 
but  in  the  latter,  artificial  feeblenefs,  the  vvork'  of  per- 
verted edcucation.  We  mufl:  here  call  to  mind  the 
manifold  caufes  which  produce_a  partial  conformjation 
of  the  organs ;  for  example,  the  excluiive  or  particular 
i^ie  and  ilrainins;  of  one  individual  organ. 

H  2  §   I  So, 
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§  i8o. 
VII.  Imfeded    action   of    the   power   of    TlfZ 

WILL   ON    THE  ORGANIZATION. 

To  this  belongs  the  want  of  power  to  a<5h  on  the 
organs  of  motion,  alfo  weaknefs  of  the  organs  of 
thought,  fo  far  as  they  depend  on  the  foul.  This  is- 
the  ftate  of  confined  adivity  of  the  powers  of  the  foul 
obferved  in  difeafe  and  great  age, 

§   i8i, 

YIII.    IlvilVIODEtlATE   IRRITABILITY. 

We  nriufl;  here  recur  to  the  difference  already  men ■» 
tioned  between  real  and  apparent  feebl'enefsj  and  dif- 
tinguirn  that  irritability  which  is  the  immediate  con- 
fequence  of  feeblenefs. 

1.  Too  GREAT  IRRITABILITY  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF 

THE  SOUL,  immoderate  fufceptibihty  of  mental  ftimu- 
lants.  This  takes  place  in  perfons  whofe  minds  are 
thrown  into  violent  agitation  by  the  moft  trifling 
caufes,  and  in  whom  the  paffions  m.anifeil  themfelves 
by  remarkably  violent  effects. 

Such  mental  fenfibility  arifes  either  from  a  debili° 
tated  bodil}'  conftitution,  or  is  the  confequence  of  too 
■violent  ftraining  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  or  of 
external  influences  ^  as  for  example,  thelofs  of  memory 
from  great  heat, 

2.  Immoderate  irritability  o?  the  animai, 
ORGANS.  This  relates  to  the  different  fyftems  of  the 
nerves,  the  vefTels  of  excretion  and  feeretion,  the 
fyflem.  of  the  fkin,  &c.  It  is  fometimes  nervous,  and 
fom.etirnes  mufcular  irritability.  The  phenomena 
thence  arifingj  which  may  be  coniidered  as  iigns  of 

^         "  fjwble 
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feble  life,  are  too  great  fenfibility  for  external  and 
■internal  impreilions  from  the  air,  weather,  heat,  colci, 
•nouriihment,  medicine,  and  poifons. 

We  thence  deduce  a  great  many  diagnoftics  of  the 
afthenic  ftate^  which  is  thereby  manifefted  in  the  moft 
-evident  manner.  Many  people  experience  fevere  fuf- 
ferinss  from  everv  chan2;e  of  the  weather,  io  that  their 
bodies  form  real  thermom.eters  ;  many  full  grown  per- 
fons  are  violently  afFeded  by  a  laxative  which  might 
be  given  to  a  child  .;  and  many  are  exceedingly  fen- 
fible  of  cold,  which  arifes  from  fom.e  debilitating  caufe^ 
as  for  example,  continual  refidence  in  a  warm  apart- 
ment, Senfibility  in  regard  to  irritation  from  dileaie.j 
a  principal  fymptom  of  feeblenefs,  depends  on  the  fame 
caufes.  This  great  fufceptibility  relates  either  to  all 
difeafes  in  general,  or  only  to  certain  m^orbid  poifons. 
Many  becom.e  afxedied  by  a  certain  caufcj  which  on 
the  greater  part  of -mankind  would  produce  no  effedt 
at  all.  To  this  head  belongs,,  in  a  particular  manner, 
fufceptibility  of  being  infeded  by  contagion.  Som.e 
.are  attacked  by  all  epidemic  difeafes,  and  thefe  people 
are  thofe  whofe  bodies  have  acquired  a  predifpoiition 
for  them  by  debilitating  caufes.  The  more  the  body 
is  debilitated,  the  eafier  ir  receives  an  impreffion  from 
the  poifon  of  infedion  ;  and  hence  the  application  of 
debhitating  means,  violent  bleeding,  and  purgation.5 
as  the  fuppoied  preven^iative  method ,  is  highly  im- 
proper. 

In  the  higheft  degree  of  feeblenefs  in  malignant 
fevers,  vje  hnd  alfo  the  hio;hefb  decree  of  irritability, 
great  effe<fis  from  fmiall  caufes.      Heace  the  hiccup  in 


vz- 


perions  at  the  point  of  death,  exaked  fenfation  in  t' 
lenfes  of  hearing  and -fight.     This  irritability  produces 
a  deception  in  feehng;. 

H  ^  flow 
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How  much  fuch  an  uPxRatural  irritability  is  a  hga 
of  the  afthenic  ftate,  may  be  gathered  from  this  cir- 
cumfliance,  that  it  takes  place  after  the  application  of 
debilitating  caufes,  the  immoderate  or  long  continued 
effeds  of  violent  ftimulants ;  as  for  exam.ple,  after  the 
■untimely  or  immoderate  ufe  of  evacuants,  and  after 
violent  or  tedious  difeafes. 


§  182, 

IX.    A  WANT  OF  SUFFICIENT   IRRITABILITY. 

This  deficiency  may  be  owing  either  to  an  aclua! 
want  of  irritability,  or  to  its  being  only  in  an  opprelTed 
fj-ate.  This  ftate  is  diredly  the  oppofite  of  the  former. 
In  the  cafe  where  irritability  is  only  oppreiTed,  we 
have  indired:  feeblenefs.  This  infenfibility  may  relate 
either  to  the  organs  of  the  foul,  or  to  the  anim.al 
organs.  In  the  latter  cafe,  when  the  free  acl:ivity  of 
the  vital  principle  is  merely  oppreffed,  vital  ftrength 
may  exifl:.  This  ftate,  in  Vv^hich  real  and  apparent 
feeblenefs  may  be  eafily  confounded,  is  diftinguifhed 
by  combining  feveral  fymptoms  taken  from  the  Vv'hole 
coniiitution.  The  rules  for  this  purpofe  can  be  efta- 
bliihed  only  by  accurate  obfervation  of  individual 
cafes.  ' 

X.  Deficiency  in  the  power  of  reproduc- 
tion, mianifefts  itfelf  either  by  parts  which  have  beea 
loft  being  flow  in  growing  up,  or  not  grovv^ing  up  at 
all  J  or  by  the  flow  and  difficult  healing  of  wounds. 
Thus  ulcers  are  difiicult  to  be  healed,  and  broken 
bones  fiow  in  uniting,  in  old  age.  This  deficiency  in 
the  power  of  reprodu6lion  is  a  more  evident  fign  of 
feeble  lifej  when  neither  ase  nor  difeafe  forms  any  im- 

pediment; 
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pediment ;   for  example  in  children^  or  perfons  who 
in  other  refpects  are  found,. 

§  I  S3. 

XI.  Local  feebleness  of  individual  parts. 

Affeciions  which  attack  fometimes  one  part  of  the 
:body  and  fometimes  another,  or  which  attack  one 
-part  in  particular,  indicate  feebienefs  in  the  conftitu- 
tion.  People  who  are  often  troubled  with  ulcers^ 
rheumatifm,  and  pains  in  certain  parts  of  the  body^ 
are  of  a  weakly  nature.     The  caufe  is : 

I.,  Frequent  difeafe  in  any  jSngle  organ,  fliews 
that  fome  morbid  matter  is  wandering  about  through 
the  body ;  as  for  exam^ple,  the  Hying  gout ;  or  if  the 
■reader  -choofss  rather,  great  fufceptibility  of  the.confti- 
tution  for  morbid  irritation,  Vv^hich  may  have  a  fpeedier 
effedl  on  the  body,  becaufe  individual  organs  are  v/eak- 
:-ened  and  prepared  for  its  reception. 

2.  Feebienefs  of  individual  organs,  on  account  of 
-the  connexion  of  the  whole,  is  followed  in  a  greater 
,or  lefs  degree  by  general  feeblenefso 

§  184. 

XII.  Different   affections,    which   whe:^t 

^COMBINED  AND  COMPARED  WITH  ExlCH  OTHER., 
AND  WITH  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  BODY,  FORM 
SYMPTOMS    OF   IMPORTANCE. 

1.  Becoming  foon  fatigued  by  labour.  We  mufl: 
here  take  into  confideration  the  ftate  of  the  body,  the 
nature  of  the  labour,  with  various  other  circum- 
iiances  \  and  alfo  previous  habitc 

2.  Senfation  of  laiTitude, 

This  icniation  ariies  from  the  idea  expited  in   the 
H  .4  mind 
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ipJnd  by  the  fuffering  ftate  of  the  organ  ;  from  the 

vital  principle  being  weakened. 

This  fenfation  may  be  either  falfe  or  real.  The 
former  is  the  cafe  when  the  adtivity  of  the  vital  power 
is  only  confined  by  external  caufes,  without  any  change 
having  been  efFeLyced  in  the  organization. 

3.  Immoderate  perfpiration  occalioned  by  trifling 
caufes.  This  is  a  particular  fymptom*  of  a  weak 
ftate  of  the  organs  of  the  fkin  ;  but  in  other  refpeds 
an  aifedion  of  general  feeblenefs.  To  this  head  be- 
longs periodical  perfpiration,  which  always  indicates  a 
derangement  of  the  lymphatic  fyftem  *. 

4.  Different  kinds  of  eruption,  which  appear  perio» 
dically,  and  iuddenly  difappear. 

5.  Swehing  of  individual  parts  from  lymphatic 
accumulations. 

6.  Frequent  bleeding  at  the  nofe, 

7.  Frequent  fits  of  giddinefs ;  giddinefs  fuddenly 
coming  on  without  bodily  motion^  when  fittinp-  or 
Handing,  or  when  looking  down  from,  a  great  height. 
At  the  comm.encemient  of  difeafe,  or  after  difeafe,, 
people  are  much  miore  liable  to  eiddinefs  than  at  other 


times. 


8.  Frequent  pains  in  the  head  or  teeth;  tem.porary 
ftifrhefs  and  immobility  of  the  limbs ;  numbnefs  of 
individual  parts. 

9.  Heavinefsand  lailitude  in  the  limbs  ^  a  fenfa- 

*  A  man,  after  a  tertian  ftver,  with  wkich  he  had  been  attacked 
in  the  43d  year  of  his  age,  was  fubjea  to  violent  perfpiration  over 
his  whole  body,  feveral  times  a  day,  at  irregular  periods,  even 
during  the  fevereil  cold  of  winter.  About  the  67th  year  of  his 
age,  this  perfpiration  gradually  difappeared,  and  he  died  of  the 
dropfy  in  the  chefc.  ' 

tiou 
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tion  of  weight  in  the  feet ;  a  general  fenfation  of  op- 
prelTioa  and  heavinefs  throughout  the  whole  body. 

10.  Rheumatic  affedions,  fometimes  in  one  part  of 
the  body,  and  fometimes  in  another. 

11.  Senfations  of  uneafmefs  in  the  lower  belly; 
hypochondriac  affeccions ;  bad  digeflion  from  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  tone  of  the  bowels  -,  irregularity  in  the 
ufual  evacuation  by  ftooi. 

12.  Ulcers  difficult  to  be  healed. 

13.  Early  infirmities  of  ages  and  in  general  the 
afFedions  and  accidents  of  a  greater  age  than  that  to 
which  people  have  attained  ;  as  for  example,  the  dif- 
eafes  incident  to  manhood  in  childhood ;  the  feeble- 
nefs,  relaxation,  and  exhauited  fliste  of  old  age  in  the 
bloom  of  life.  The  external  habit  of  body,  mien, 
figure,  and  deportm-eat,  aifo  indicate  premature  old 
age. 

14.  In  regard  to  the  (late  of  the  body  and  powers, 
difproportioned  evacuations. 

Thefe  are  the  caufes  as  well  as  fymptoms  of  feeble- 
nefs  in  a  very  high  degree.  Under  this  head  may  be 
included  immoderate  perfpiration ;  bleeding,  fmx,  and 
diarrhoea  i  too  great  fecretion  of  the  brain,  or  feminai 
fluid. 

15.  Certain  pecuhar  difpoiitions  of  mind. 

The  foul,  through  the  fym^pathy  of  its  organs,  re- 
ceives impreilions  from  the  fufferings  of  the  animal 
organs  of  the  body.  Thefe  impreilions  are  partly 
attended  with,  and  partly  deftitute  of  a  confcioufnefs 
of  our  real  fituation.  In  the  firfc  cafe  we  are  perfedly 
fenfibie  of  our  fuiferings,  and  can  point  out  the  feat 
of  the  pain;  in  the  latter  we  have  only  a  confufed  fen- 
fation, which  tells  us  in  general  that  our  nature  fuifers. 
In  both  cafes  this  fenfation  afFoids  a  ilrong  fymptom 

of 
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of  the  afllienic  ftate,  to  which  pbyficians  ought  to  pay 
more  attention  than  is  done  in  common.  This  fen^ 
fation,  which  we  fhall  call  fenfation  of  difeafe^  may  be 
attended  with  fome  degree  of  deception  j  but  it  ftill 
deferves  attention. 

Timidity,  low  fpirits,  and  depreffion,  efpecially 
when  they  come  on  fuddenly,  without  any  perceptible 
adion  of  a  mental  ftimulant,  are  owing  to  fome  defi^ 
ciency  in  the  fyftem.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  in  regard 
tofudden  fits  of  mirth  and  intemperate  joy  ^  efpecially 
when  fuch  changes  in  the  difpofition  are  contrary  to 
the  habitual  flate  of  tlis  perfon  {ubjeck  to  them.  To 
this  head  belong  the  depreilion  and  anxiety  in  the 
hypochondriafis  and  hyfterics,  which  often  take  place 
alternately  with  an  oppofite  fiate  of  mJnd ;  alfo  the 
care,  timidityj  anxious  fcrefight  and  caution  of  old 
age. 

Comfortlefs  refignation,  with  the  lofs  of  every  ray 
of  hope,  every  fpark  of  courage,  and  all  fufceptibiiity 
of  confolation,  infenlibility,  and  ftupidity,  are  either 
fymptoms  of  extreme  feeblenefs,  and  of  a  highly  ex- 
haufted  ftate   of  the    vital   principle^  or  arife  from 
exalted,  and  alm.ofh  more  than  human  ftoicifm.     A 
proper  opinion  may  be  formed  of  boththefedifpoiltions 
of  mind,  by  having  a  knowledge  of  the  patient,  of 
th£  caufes  which  produced  thefe  ftates,  and  of  other 
circumiiiances,     Thofe  difpcfitions  of  mind  produced 
by  immoderaie  irritabiHty,  whether  it  exiils  in  the 
animal  or  mental  organs,  is  different^     To  this  head 
belong  great  fenfibility  in  regard  to  m.ental  ftimu° 
lants  3  organs  of  the  foul  fubjed:  to  fudden  agitation  ; 
violent  emotions  by  the  agreeable  or  depreiling  pal- 
lions,  fpeedily  and  eafily  excited;    fuch  as  chagrin, 
peeviilmefs^  angera     The  exertions  of  the  mind,  in  a 

.certain 
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certain  flate,  when  rendered  highly  irritable,  becoiiie 
blunted  by  the  refiilance  oppofed  to  it,  if  not  (up- 
ported  by  real  power,  and  only  by  a  ikdden  movement 
of  immoderate  irritability  ;  irregular  w^ak  re-adion, 
e^xcited  by  a  violent  ftimulant.  This  exertion  of 
ftrength  foon  ends  in  latitude  and  debility — Of  this 
we  have  an  inilance  in  the  paiiionate  exertions 
of  v/eak  mien,  as  well  as  in  children,  vmia  fine  viribus 
ira.  On  the  other  hand,  when  this  immoderate  irri- 
tability of  the  foul  finds  no  re-adion,  or  only  re-adion 
exceedingly  v/eak,  it  is  exalted  to  a  very  high  itate. 
In  the  firfc  cafe  the  imagination  creates  an  apparent 
refiftance,  and  the  pafnon  mianifefts  itfelf  by  cruelty, 
a  defire  of  deftroying  and  annihilating.  The  fear  of 
danger  from  the  reiifting  objed  leads  to  an  idea  that 
the  danger  may  be  prevented  by  removing  and  de- 
ifroying  the  objed.  For  this  reafon  the  greatetl 
cruelty  is  found  in  men  who  are  weak  and  timid.  The 
mofl  horrid  cruelties  in  war  are  commiited  by  a  ilying 
or  retreating  enemy. 

1 6.  Different  difeafes,  Vv4iicli  are  the  confequences 
of  a  deficiency  or  bppreflion  of  the  vital  principle,  and 
which  have  a  nearer  relation  to  the  fufferine;  oro;aniza- 
tion,  ierve  as  fure  fymptom^s  of  the  afthenic  ftate.  Of 
thefe  I  (hall  treat  hereafter.  ¥/e  can  afcertain  alfo 
the  exiflience  of  feeble  life  by  certain  changes  in  the 
progrefs  of  difeafe,  which  are  accompanied  with  pccu- 
har  afthenic  aiieclions. 

§  185. 

Symptoms  of  the  highest  degree  of 
feeble  life  in  asthenic  diseases. 

Thefe  fymptomiS  manifeft  them.felves  in  that  ftate 
which  we  call-  malignant,  fcx  example  in.  malig- 
nant 
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nant  fevers  ;  and  are  the  more  dangerous,  when  with^ 
out  any  perceptible  caufe  they  make  their  appearance 
at  the  commencement  of  a  difeafe.  To  thefe  belong 
an  exceinve  degree  of  debility  arifmg  fuddenly  ;  gid- 
dinefs,  tremor,  fainting  '':'':en  taking  place  from  a  very 
trifling  caufe ;  fpafmodic  aneclionsj  a  diftorted  and 
unnatural  conformation  of  the  face ;  hiccup,  invoiun- 
tary  evacuation  by  ftool  and  urine ;  great  ihortnefs 
of  breath,  great  indifference  and  ftoicifm,  fudden  lofs 
of  memory,  ftupidity,  hebetude  of  the  fenfes  and 
judgment ;  infenfibility  to  painful  ftimulants,  a  weak^ 
low,  quick,  unequalj  and  intermitting  pulfe,  coldneis 
of  the  extremities^ 

§  i86. 

We  (hall  next  defcribe  the  fym.ptoms  of  feeble  life 
according  to  the  different  periods  of  life.  Each 
period  of  our  exiflience  has,  a  peculiar  afthenic  dia- 
theiis  from  the  moment  of  our  birth  till  deaths  the 
moil  remote  boundary  of  hum^an  life.  We  fhali  dif- 
tinguifh  from  the  above  that  afihenia,  peculiar  to  the 
differeHt  ages,  which  is  founded  on  the  changes  pro- 
duced, in  the  courfe  of  time,  by  the  influence  of 
external  impreffions  on  the  organization  ;  that  is  on 
the  phyficai  nature  of  man.  We  fhall  here  attend 
only  to  thofe  fymptoms  which  appear  at  different 
periods  in  the  ftate  of  feeble  life. 

§   187. 
Symptoms  of  fesele  life  in  cKiLSHooDa 

I.  Imperfect  CONFORMATION. 
This  is  either  general,  or  relates  to  individual  organs. 
We  have  an  inflance  in  children  born  before  the  proper 

period : 
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period  :  The  uncommon  fmallnefs  of  the  bod)^,  and 
particularly  the  head^  uncommoniy  fofr,  tender  limbs^ 
retarded  formation  of  individual  parts,  fuxh  as  the 
nails,  epidermis,  hair  on  the  eyebrovv^s  and  eyelids^ 
the  other  fymptoms  of  feeblenefs,  continual  fieepinefs, 
whimpering,  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  aged  appear- 
ance of  the  phyiiognomy. 

2.  Defective  formation. 

Is  either  an  impediment  in  the  organ  to  the  nccef- 
fary  and  r-equiiite  influence  of  the  vital  principle,  or 
fuch  a  misfhaped  organ  deranges  the  whole  body,  on 
account  of  its  irregularly  combined  component  parts, 
and  the  changed  and  uncommonly  modified  mixture 
of  thefe  parts  which  thence  refults.  The  confequences 
are  irregularity  in  the  circulation  of  the  juices;  derange- 
ment in  the  functions  of  the  body,  and  in  general 
pernicious  changes  in  all  the  organs.  Monilers,  there- 
fore, have  a  feeble  life,  and  a  fliort  exiftence, 

3.  Fixed  state  of  the  vital  principle,  op. 
apparent  death. 

In  new  born  children  this  is  an  afchenic  iiate  of 
the  higheft  degree,  as  the  commencing  lue  is  in  itfelf 
exceedingly  feeble.  Letting  the  blood  efcape  from 
the  umbilical  cord,  which  however  is  very  feldom 
neceffary,  is  of  no  avail  as  a  counter  indication  of 
afthenia,  but  ferves  only  to  remove  v^hat  impedes  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  (§  493.) 

§   188. 

Symptoms  of  feebleness  in  children  during 
the  first  period  of  life. 

I.  External  bodily  structure.  Soft, iiabbj 
fiz^Vu  loofe  ikin,  uncomm.only  large  head^  aged  coun- 

tenauce. 
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tenance,  pale  fickly  complexion,  blue  ring  around  the 
eyes,  dull,  ciowded  and  watery  eyes ;  weaknefs  of  the 
limbs ;  want  of  power  in  the  fpine  to  keep  itfelf  erect ; 
weaknefs  of  the  mufcles  of  the  neck,  and  therefore  a 
drooping  head.  The  confequences  are  a  backwardnefs 
in  growth  and  in  walking. 

2.  Internal  state  of  the  body. 

Indigeition,  irregularity  in  going  to  fhool,  fwelled^ 
hard  belly,  flatulencies,  continual  whining  and  crying, 
bad  breath,  abundant  perfpiration,  great  fenlibility  in 
regard  to  cold  air, 

§  189. 

Period  of  cnrLDHOOD. 

Retarded  expanhon;  ftate  of  the  powers^  and  of  the 
external  fize,  as  in  th.e  firfc  period,  or  infancy,  a  look 
fl:ill  too  infantile^  fo  that  a  child  of  three  years  old  has 
the  appearance  of  a  child  of  one  year  ;  great  foftnefs, 
tendernefs,  and  relaxation  in  the  limbs ;  weaknefs  of 
the  folids;  too  great  foftnefs  of  the  bones,  and  therefore 
fractures  and  exoilofis  readily  take  place ;  weaknefs 
of  the  powers  of  digeftion,  great  irritabiUty  and  fen- 
libility in  regard  to  impreflions,  and  hence  fufcep- 
tibility  of  difeafes,  and  great  fufferings  from  them^ 
lieavinefs  and  lafiitude^  great  averfion  to  motion, 
peevifnnefs,  melancholy,  dulnefs  of  compreheniion^ 
want  of  curiofity. 

Period  OF  YOUTH. 

Weaknefs  in  the  powers  of  motion,  retarded  con- 
formation of  the  organization,  deficiency  of  digeftion, 
irregular  appetite,  deranged  nouriiliment  of  the  body, 
and  hence  extenuation,  hedic  fever,  heaviuefs,  aptnefs 

to 
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to  be  fatigued,  inclination  to  reft,  retarded  growth,  or 
immoderate  growth  in  length,  by  which  the  body 
becomes  exceedingly  thin;  melancholy,  want  of  youth- 
ful livelinefs  and  fpirits, 

§   19^- 

Period  of  manhooDo 

Impeded  external  and  internal  fundions  of  the 
organization,  want  of  power  in  the  extremities,  affec- 
tions of  hypocondriafis,  too  great  irritability,  and  there- 
fore an  inclination  to  fpafms ;  aptnefs  to  become  eaiily 
tired^  averiion  to  labour,  want  of  cheerfulnefs,  weak- 
nefs  of  the  mental  powerSj  and,  in  general,  too  early 
a  tranfition  to  old  age. 

§   1920 

Period  of  old  age. 

Old  age  is  of  it feif  the  period  of  feeblenefs  ;  but 
we  obferve  alfo  in  this  ftate  a  greater  or  higher  degree 
of  the  fymptoms  of  feeble  life.  The  unavoidable 
natural  feeblenefs  of  old  age  is  different  from  that 
wdiich  is  excited  and  accidentaL  The  latter  diilin- 
guiQ:es  itfelf  by  a  higher  degree  of  the  natural  feeble- 
nefs of  old  age;  as  for  example,  uncommon  iluggiflmefs 
in  the  functions ;  great  hebetude  and  infenfibility  in 
regard  to  impreflions ;  (liixhefs  of  the  mufcular  powers ; 
inacfivity  in  the  power  of  digeflion,  commencing 
death  of  individual  organs,  deficiency  or  lofs  of  the 
fenfes,  confined  circulation.  All  thefe  fhew  an  aftual 
deficiencv  and  Diosreilive  decreaie  of  the  vital  pria- 
ciple. 


^n- 
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§  193^ 
In  remarking  the  fymptoms  of  feeblenefs  in  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  life,  we  muft  take  into  confideration 
the  difeafes  peculiar  to  each  of  thefe  periods ;  as  for 
example  in  children,  frequent  vomiting,  cough,  convul- 
iions,  teething,  the  rickets,  worms,  fchrophula;  in  child- 
liood  the  longer  duration  of  thefe  difeafes  j  diforders 
of  the  ftomach,  bleeding  at  the  nofe;  in  youth  difpo- 
£tion  to  hot  and  inflammatory  difeafes,  haemorrhages, 
diforders  of  the  lungs ;  in  m.anhood  the  gout,  hx- 
morhoids,  hypcchondriaiis,  and  diforders  of  the  lower 
"belly;  in  old  age  giddinefs,  cough,  fnortnefs  of  breath, 
■want  of  fleep,  defiuxions  of  the  ears  and  eyes,  pain  in 
the  kidneys,  difiiculty  of  urine,  iiylng  gout,  and  hence 
itching  of  the  fkin,  and  prednpolitionj  in  general^  to 
chronic  difeafes. 
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CHAPTER     IV, 

Special  grounds   and  symptoms  of  feeble 
life  in  some  organs  and  systems, 

§    194- 

Each  individual  organ  of  animated  human  nature 
makes  of  itf^lf  a  partkular  whole,  yet  depending-  on 
the  human  frame  in  general,  and  eonnedied  with  it. 
Each  organ  in  a  certain  meafure  has  its  own  vital 
principle,  which  manifefcs  in  it  the  fame  phenomena 
as  thofe  which  we  obferve  in  the  human  fyftem  in 
general  :  its  own  irritability,  nervous  powder,  muf- 
cular  power,  occ.  j  confequently  each  organ  undergoes 
in  its  interior  parts  certain  changes^  certain  peculiar 
modifications,  according  as  it  is  a6ted  upon  by 
external  caufes.  Each  organ^  therefore,  has  a  pecu- 
har  flate  of  health  or  difeafe,  and  hence  there  are 
difeafes  peculiar  to  the  lungs,  eyes,  ears,  &c,  Thefe 
peculiar  changes,  which  take  place  in  one  organ,  com- 
municate themfelves  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  to  the 
organization  in  general.  This  communication  is  deter- 
mined according  to  the  nature  of  the  adting  ftimulant, 
as  well  as  of  the  affected  organ;  and  according  to  its 
connection  with  the  organization  in  general^  or  indi- 
Tidual  organs  of  m.ore  or  lefs  importance. 

It  is  often  difncult,  and  ibmetimes  impombie.  to 
difcover  by  fymptoms  whether  a  ftngle  organ  is  excln- 
flvely  aife(?:ed  ;  whether  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  It  aiie£l  the  whole  organization  or  only  fome  parti- 

I  cular 
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cular  organs,  and  in  what  degree  and  on  what  organs 
they  ad:.  We  are  fhill  too  httle  acquainted  with  the' 
wonderful  cqnfent  of  all  the  parts  of  the  human  frame. 
Some  in  the  difeafed  ftate  are  liable  to  great  modifica- 
tions, fo  that  certain  organs  ad  upon  each  other  by 
fympath)^,  which  in  other  cafes  have  very  little  con- 
nedion.  In  many  cafes  that  organ  only  in  which  we 
obferve  ftrlking  fymptoms  of  difeafe  fuffers  moft, 
though  the  difeafe  may  in  general  be  common  :  for 
example ;  in  dyfentery,  the  redum  ,  in  inflammation 
of  the  breaft,  the  lungs,  &c.* 

§  195^ 
The  combination  of  feveral  organs  for  one  end,  by 
which  a  certain  fundion  of  human  nature  is  per- 
formed, is  called  a  system.  The  connedion  of  all 
the  organic  parts  of  the  human  body  is  called,  in  ge- 
neral, THE  SYSTEM.  This  general  fyftem  is  com= 
pounded  of  various  individual  fyftems,  which  co-ope- 
rate for  one  end;  that  is,  to  maintain  life.  'Thus  we 
have  a  nervous  fyftem,  a  fyfbem.of  the  blood  veiTels^ 
of  the  organs  of  digeftion,  the  organs  of  breath- 
ing, &c. 

§   196. 

The  vital  principle,  which  is  difFufed  throughout 
the  whole  body,  undergoes  in  each  fyftem,  and  in 
each  organic  part  of  that  fyftem,  a  peculiar  modifica.- 
tion.  It  is  fhill  the  fame  vital  principle;  but  the 
mode  in  which  it  manifefhs  itfelf  is  different,  accord- 
ing to  the  ftrudure  of  the  particular  organ.    Thus  it 

*  Rofclilaub's  Pathogeny,  Part  11.  ^  S^J-  §^43- 

ads. 
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a£ls  in  the  organs  of  the  nerves  as  nervous  power ;  In 
the  mufcles  as  mufcular  power ;  in  the  organs  of  di- 
gefhion  as  the  digeftive  power.  But,  in  general,  in 
the  whole  of  the  organization  of  man,  it  fnews  itfelf 
by  fufceptibiiity  of  irritation  and  irritability;  and  par- 
ticularly as  an  animating  power,  in  animalization, 

§  197- 
Each  organ  is  diflinguIOied  by  a  peculiar  fcru6ture 
in  regard  to  the  compofition  and  admixture  of  its 
component  parts;  and  many  organs  can  be  known 
from  each  other  by  their  external  ftruclure.  Each 
organ  poifefTes  a  certain  peculiar  degree  and  particular 
modification  of  fufceptibiUty  for  the  vital  principle, 
and  the  irritability  thence  depending.  By  this  pecu- 
liar charader  it  is  rendered  fit  for  the  fundion  afligned 
to  it  by  nature.  Thus  the  eye  is  made  for  feeing,  and 
the  ear  for  hearing  (§  '^'2»)' 

§  198. 

A  diftlndion,  however,  mufl  be  made  between  the 
animal  matter  of  the  organization,  and  the  vital  prin« 
ciple  acling  in  it.  The  nervous  power  mufl  not  be 
confounded  with  the  nerves  -,  nor  the  power  of  digef- 
tion  with  the  fl;omach« 

§  199- 
Difeafes  of  the  organization,  whether  they  relate  to 
feveral  organs  at  the  fame'  time,  or  to  one  organ  ex- 
clufively,  are  not  difeafes  and  feeblenefs  of  the  vital 
principle,  v^^hich  a6ls  in  the  organs,  as  properly  fpeak- 
ing  there  are  no  difeafes  of  the  foul,  but  they  are 
orgaiyc  difeafes;  affedions  of  human  nature,  which 

I  z  arife 
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arife  from  a  changed  ftate  of  the  folids  and  fluids^, 
excited  by  certain  ilimulants. 

§  200; 

Agreeably  to  this  obfervation,  we  ihali  take  a  vievv 
of  the  aflihenic  ftate  of  fome  of  the  principal  fyftems^ 
in  the  human  body, 

§  201. 

Of  thefe,  the  nervous  fyfliem  firft  deferves  O'dr  at- 
tention. People  talk  a  great  deal  of  nervous  weak- 
nefs,  without  properly  knowing  what  is  meant  by  it. 
At  the  period  when  Dr.  White's  fyflem  was  in  vogue^ 
all  unnatural  phenomena,  and  all  difeafes,  were  afcribed 
to  the  nerves.  The  nerves  are  the  chief  organs  of  the" 
human  body;  the  finefl:  perhaps  of  the  animal  fub- 
fiances;  the  befl  fitted  for  the  adlion  of  the  vital- 
principlej  and  the  mo'fi  fufceptible  of  its  influence  y 
that  is,  of  all  the  animal  parts,  the  moft  animated. 
In  themi,  therefore,  are  manifefted  the  elTential  pro^ 
perty  of  the  vital  principle,  irritability  in  the  highefh 
degree.  The  nerves  are  the  conductors  by  v4uch  the 
vital  principle  is  conveyed  throughout  th^  whole  body. 
The  more  an  individual  organ  is  filled  Vvdth  nerves,  it 
is  the  more  anim.ated ;  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  brain 
and  tlie  fpinai  marrow. 

Thofe  changes  and  difeafed  fiiates,  generally  afcribed 
to  the  nerves,  are  phenomena  which  arife  from  the' 
changed  aclion  of  the  vital  principle,  as  well  as  from 
certain  changes  in  the  interior  part  of  the  organization. 
They  are  affections,  which  relate  not  merely  to  the 
nerves,  but  to  organic  parts  in  general.  We  knov; 
8  with. 
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with  certainty  that,  in  fome  difeafes,  the  nerves  fuf- 
fer^  but  we  do  not  know  to  v>^hat  extent.  The 
name  therefore  of  nervous  difeafes  has  been  made  by 
far  too  general.  Nervous  m.edicines  (nervina)  have 
a  very  indefinite  meaning.  Spirituous  medicines  are 
fometimes  clafTed  among  them,  and  fometimcs  anti- 
fpafmodics;  and  yet  an  emetic  or  laxative  is  fome- 
tim.es  a  real  mrvinum.  Every  thing  faid  of  the  braced 
or  relaxed  flate  of  the  nerves,  nervous  fluid,  and  ner- 
vous fpirits,  is  mere  hypothefis. 

When  we  confider  more  narrowly  the  fym.ptoms  of 
nervous  feeblenefs,  as  they  are  commonly  laid  down, 
we  find  them  in  general  merely  phenom.ena  of  too 
weak  or  immoderate  irritability :  we  are  therefore  al- 
mofb  induced,  honeftly  confeffing  our  ignorance,  to 
leave  the  nervous  fyfliem  entirely  out  of  queftion^ 
and  to  adhere  rather  to  the  fcate  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple and  of  the  organization  in  general.  Would  a 
practitioner  lofe  any  thing  if,  for  example,  in  cafes  of 
cramp,  without  thinking  of  the  nerves,  he  ihould 
adhere  to  that  indication  which  directs  him  to  leffen 
»  the  immoderate  exciting  irritability,  and  then  to  re- 
pair the  loft  powers } 

Difeafes  of  the  organ  of  the  foul  have  very  often 
been  confidered  as  affedions  of  the  ner\es.  There  is 
reafon,  however,  to  think  that  there  are  no  difeafes  in 
which  the  nerves  alone  are  afFecled^  though  in  many 
they  fuller  more  or  lefs. 

According  to  this  obfervation,  the  whole  concert 
refpedting  nervous  fpeciiics,  as  well  as  difeafes  merely 
nervous,  falls  to  the  ground. 

For  the  farther  confirmation  of  Vv^hat  has  been  here 
gbferved^  we  (liall  mention  a  few  fymptoms  f?jd  to  indi- 
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cate  nervous  feeblenefs.  They  certainly  fliew,  la 
part,  that  the  nerves  are  afxecled ;  but  v^^ith  our  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  they  can 
fupply  the  phyfician  with  nothing  but  hints  that  fome 
of  the  chief  organs  of  life  are  deranged ;  that  a  dif- 
proportion  prevails  between  the  vital  principle  and 
the  organization ;  and^  in  particular,  that  a  djieafed 
ftate  exifts  in  the  interior  of  certain  organs. 
These  symptoms  are, 

1.  Immoderate  susceptibility  of  all  the 
PASSIONS.  This  properly  is  a  difeafe  of  the  organ  of 
the  foul,  whether  that  organ  is  aiFeded  by  fhimu- 
lants,  which  acb  more  intimately  and  in  fome  mea- 
fure  immediately  upon  it,  or  by  fuch  as  are  corn- 
municated  to  it  by  means  of  the  cparfer  animal  or- 
gans« 

The  affedions  communicated  to  the  organ  of  the 
foul,  by  means  of  the  confent  of  the  other  organs  an^ 
fyftems  of  the  body,  and  the  incidents  thence  arifing, 
fuch  as  the  changed  motion  of  the  blood,  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  fainting,  the  ufual  hyflieric  fymptoms, 
have  been  commonly  clafTed  among  the  figns  of  ner- 
vous weaknefs ;  but  they  can  be  fo  only  when  com- 
bined with  other  figns  of  immoderate  irritability. 

2.  Violent  action  of  physical  stimulants. 
Immoderate  lirong  effecls  from  laxatives :  fpafms  rea- 
dily occafioned  are  the  confequences^ 

It  "is  admitted  that  the  nerves  may  be  either  weak 
and  highly  fenfible,  or  highly  fenfible  and  at  the  fame 
time  flrong ;  alfo  weak  and  poiTeiTed  of  little  fenfibi- 
lity.  But  the  iigns  which  are  fuppofed  to  denote 
ftrengtli  or  feeblenefs  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  ai-e  much 
rather  Iigns  of  a  general  energy  cr  atoaia  of  or- 
ganization, 

ThQ 
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The  fymptoms  which  are  fuppofed  to  denote  fub- 
jedive  allhenia  of  the  nerves,  fuch  as  frequent  ftart- 
ing  and  inclination  to  Ihuddering  or  iliivering,  giddi- 
nefs,  hyfteric  head-ach,  fpafmodic  affediions,  tranfient 
convulfive  movements  of  the  Umbs,  delicate  ikin^ 
weak  fatigued  appearance^  belong  to  the  general  figns 
of  afthenia. 

§  202. 

Asthenia  of  the  lymphatic  system. 
This  fyftem  confiflis  in  a  compofition  of  organic 
parts,  which  by  means  of  the  vital  principle  reiident 
in  them,  are  deftined  for  the  buhnefs  of  abforption, 
reparation,  nourifliment,  and«anim..alization.  Irregu- 
larities and  changes  from  the  found  flate  in  the  inte- 
rior of  thefe  organs,  have  an  important  influence  on 
the  fyftem  of  the  human  body  in  general  A  flate  in 
xvhich  either  the  vital  principle,  acting  in  this  fyflem, 
does  not  perfedly  manifeft  itfelf^  or  in  which  changes 
take  place  in  the  interior  of  thefe  organs,  we  call 
feeblenefs  of  the  lymphatic  fyflem, 

The  confequences  of  the  afthenic  ftate  of  this 
fyftem,  which  ferve  us  at  the  fame  time  as  fymptoms, 
are  obftructions  in  the  glands,  contraction  of  the  vef- 
fels,  deficiency  of  digeftion  and  fanguification,  defec- 
tive nutrition.  The  more  accurate  figns  of  thefe  irre- 
gularities, we  derive  from  the  external  flate  and  exter* 
nal  changes  of  the  body. 

§,  203. 
Asthenia  of  the  system  of  the  blood-ves« 

SELS. 

This  ftate  arifes  chiefly  from  the  following  caufes : 
I.  Deficient,  impeded,  or  irregular  influence  of  the 
vital  principle, 

1  4  2.  Deficient 
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^     2.  Deficient  energy  and  folidity  of  the  blood-prgans. 

3.  Defeftive  admixture  of  the  blood  j  when  the 
individual  parts  want  proper  cohefion,  when  many 
com.ponent  parts  exifh  in  greater  quantity  than  the 
found  ftate,  and  an  uniform  relation  of  the  whole,  will 
permit  j  and  when  individual  component  parts,  being 
lefs  bound  by  the  vital  principle,  manifeft  their  che- 
mical allien. 

The  fymptoms  of  this  difeafed  ftate  of  the  fyilem 
of  the  blood -veffels  is  v.^ell  known  :  they  may  be  afcer- 
tained  by  the  pulfc,  and  the  infpeclion  of  blood  taken 
from  the  patient.  In  afthenlc  difeafes  the  pulfe  is 
v/eak,  foft,  low,  and  exceedingly  quick.  When  the 
pulfe,  in  the  ccurfe  of  the  difeafe,  becomes  v/eaker^ 
fofter,  lower,  and  quicker,  it  is  a  bad  fign.  Accord-^ 
ing  to  Weickard  *,  we  may  conclude  that  the  quick- 
nefs  of  the  pulfe  proceeds  from  weaknefs,  when  the 
heart  beats  hard  and  (Irong,  on  the  hand  being  ap- 
plied over  :r,  while  the  beating  in  the  arteries  is  found 
to  be  weak  ;  alfc when  this  quickneis  is  increafed  after 
the  ufe  of  wine  or  ftrengthening  medicines.  -A  pulfe 
of  this  kind  often  rifes  to  140  ftrokes  in  a  minute. 

The  great  difficulty  here  is  to  diftinguiili  the  par- 
ticular afredions  of  this  fyftem,  from  thofe  of  the 
bodily  organization  in  general.  Before  the  difcovery 
of  the  lymphatic  veiTels,  the  empirics  had  only  two 
objecls  to  which  their  attention  v/as  diredted,  the 
blood  and  ftomiach :  difeafe  of  the  firfl:  and  fecond 
ways.  Some  even  proceeded  farther,  and  confidered 
the  blood,  in  which  they  thought  they  could  find 
both  life  and  the  foul,   as  the  animating  principle.. 

f  Toiletten  hktiire^  Part  il.  p.  554, 
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They  prefcribed,  therefore,  medicines  for  purifying 
the  blood,  by  which  they  imagined  they  could  remove 
the  corruption  in  its  admixture  ;  and  talked  of  the 
acridity  of  the  blood,  &:c.  \ii  a  word,  their  pradice 
was  altogether  bloody. 

§  204. 

Asthenia  of  the  organ  of  the  skin. 

This  organ  is  of  more  importance  than  m.any  be- 
lieve. ^Ye  have  not  here  a  mere  hide  extended  over 
our  body,  but  a  general  animated  organ  or  rather 
lyfliem  :  the  connection  of  an  infinite  mul'titude  of 
organic  parts,  all  direded  tov/ards  one  ^w^^  and  con- 
taining nerves,  lymphatic  and  blood  veifels,  the  whole 
formiing  the  medium  'Vx'hich  connects  us  Vv'ith  fur- 
bounding  nature.  When  changes  and  deviations  take 
place,  therefore,  in  one  or  more  of  the  organs  of  this 
iyriem  or  organization,  Vvdiat  confiderable  influence 
mufl  they  not  have  on  the  iiate  of  our  whole  exifb- 
ence.  We  know  the  connexion  of  the  organs  of  the 
ikin  by  its  fympathy  with  various  other  organ  and 
fyftemis  :  as,  for  example,  the  fyfLem'of  digeftion,  the 
bowels,  &c. 

We  obferve, 

1.  The  external  state  of  the  skin:  rough, 
thick,  foft,  hard,  flabby,  braced. 

2.  State  of  sensation;  great  fenfibility  or  he» 
betude.  The  latter  fenfation  is  the  confequence  of  a 
confined  or  irregular  action  of  the  vital  principle  in 
the  organ  of  the  ficin,  which  m.ay  take  place  even 
while  the  vital  principle  is  in  full  adivity  in  other 
organs, 

q.  Deranged 
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3.  Deranged  absorption  and  resorptiotc. 
Hence  obilrudlions  and  callofities  in  the  glands  of  the 
ikin  ;  congelliions  in  individual  parts ;  contraction  and 
narrownefs  of  the  vefiels,  which  give  rife  to  a  multi- 
tude of  cutaneous  dhbrders,  outbreaking^  immoderale 
perfpiration,  &c.  Supprefiion  of  the  ufuai  perfpira- 
lion.  On  this  changed  ftate  depend  the  drynefs  or 
moifture,  heat  or  cold,  of  the  fkin. 

The  fyftem  of  the  fKin,  therefore,  deferves  the  ut- 
moft  attention  of  the  phylician ;  and  thofe  external 
medicines  which  exercife  an  adion  on  it,  are  on  that 
account  highly  worthy  of  noticeo 

§  ^^5- 

Asthenia  of  the  system  of  digestion, 
weak  digestion. 

It  too  often  happens,  that  people  deviate  from  the 
happy  mean,  and  run  into  extrem.es.  Sometimes  all 
difeafes  are  afcribed  to  the  ftomach ;  and  fcmetimes, 
though  reminded  by  the  mofl  lively  fenfations,  we 
feem  to  forget  that  we  have  one.  This  fault  arifes 
from  people  confidering  general  lymptorns  a,s  fym.p- 
toms  of  a  v/eak  ftomach,  and  forgetting  that  the 
powers  of  digeilion  often  fufFer  on  account  of  the 
confenfus  of  the  Vv4iole  frame.  It  happens  not  un- 
frequently  that  fome  aiieifLions,  coniidered  as  fympr 
toms  of  a  feeble  ftomach,  are  rather  forebodings  of 
it ;  and  indicate  medicines  totally  different  from  thofe 
by  which  we  imagine  we  produce  a  dire6l  action  on 
the  flomach.  I  iliall  fiv  nothing  of  the  error  of  con- 
iidering  mere  impurities,  and  the  voiding  of  them, 
as  the  only  fymptoms  of  a  difeafed  ftate  of  the 
powers  of  digeflioii :  they  are  the  confequences,  and 
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ieldom  the  caufes,  of  the  difeafed  fliate  of  the  fydem 
of  digeftlon,  and  often  appear,  within  a  longer  or 
ihorter  period,  after  fome  difagreeable  ad:ion  on  this 
fyftem.  Artificial  evacuation  of  them  may,  howaver, 
fecond  the  exertions  made  by  nature  to  free  the  body 
from  fuch  ufelefs  matter;  but  it  cannot  direclly  re- 
move the  changed  flate  of  the  fyftem,  and  reflore  the 
equihbrium  which  has  been  loft.  This  fyftem  is  an 
animated  fyftem.. 

Feeblenefs  of  the  fyfliem  of  digefiion  arifes  partly 
from  deiiciency  or  irregularity  in  the  influence  and 
activity  of  the  vital  principle ;  and  partly  from  a 
.changed  ftate  of  the  organs.  We  then  find  an  unna- 
tural irritability  of  the  ftomach,  either  with  or  with- 
out the  exertion  of  power,  A  weak  ilomach  is  every 
moment  deranged  in  fome  degree  in  its  funclions, 
both  by  ftimulants  which  have  an  im.mediate  action 
upon  it,  fuch  as  food,  and  by  thoie  which  affect  it  by 
its  fympathy  with  other  organs ;  for  no  confenfus  in 
the  human  body  is  greater  than  that  of  the  ftomach  : 
it  is  in  fuch  intimate  connection  with  all  the  other 
organs,  that  the  mutual  afTe^lions  manifeft  themfelves 
by  the  moft  fhriking  external  fym.ptoms.  Th@  fyitem 
of  digeftion  fiiffers,  both  when  difagreeable  fcimulants 
a6l  upon  other  organs,  a.nd  when  changes  take  place 
in  the  interior  of  thefe  organs.  The  other  organs  alfo 
are  more  or  lefs  affecled  by  a  difeafed  flate  of  the 
ftomach.  Hence  arifes  the  great  influence  of  a  debi- 
litated fyftem  of  digeftion  on  the  whole  organization  ; 
on  all  the  external  and  internal  fundiions  of  the  bodv; 
on  all  the  fyftems,  and  their  exertions  of  power. 
The  confequences  of  this  may  be  feen,  in  a  very  per- 
ceptible manner,  in  the  nervous,  lymphatic  blood  and 

venal 
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venal  fyilems.  Abforption,  excretion,  fanguifi cation, 
ccc.  are  deranged.  It  is  of  importance,  therefore,  to  be 
able  to  know  the  fymptoms  of  a  debilitated  ftate  of 
the  fyilem  of  digefliion,  which  are  exhibited  more  or 
iefs  by  affe6tions  of  the  ilomach, 

1.  Belching,  oppreiTion  in  the  region  of  the  fto- 
rnach,  erudation  after  eating,  or  in  the  morning  fafting. 

2.  A  violent,  heavy  pain  in  the  head. 

3.  In:lolence  and  droafmefs  immediately  after  meals, 

4.  Tongue  covered  with  fiimy  matter. 

5.  Irregularity  in  going  to  ftoolj  food  palTing  in  an 
undigelted  (late. 

6.  Whole  body  pufied  up,  and  particularly  the 
lov/er  belly. 

7.  Bioatednefsj  and  bluiili  colour  of  the  lower  eye-. 
lid,' 

8.  Paflage  of  v/orms  by  flool. 

Some  of  thefe  affections  may  be  obferved  where 
the  fcate  of  the  ilomach  is  good,  after  it  has  been 
overloaded  ;  but  they  becomie  fironger  fymptoms  of 
the  digeftlve  faculty  bsing  weakened,  when  they  are 
obferved  after  a  very  moderate  meal  of  light  food  ^ 
or  when  they  manifelt  themiclves  at  other  times  of 
the  day  befides  meals. 

All  thole  who  fuffer  from  a  v/eak  fLom.ach  are,  in 
general,  feeble^  and  have  great  irritabiliry.  Debili- 
tated people  futJer  from  all  fiimulants ;  but  the  flo- 
mach  fulfers  firft.  After  expofure  to  cold,  or  any  other 
change,  they  are  immediately  attacked  with  loofenefs ;, 
the  perfpiration  is  checked,  and  other  general  affec™ 
tions  of  the  Aulem-  foon  rollow :  fpafm.s,  hypochon- 
driac and  hyfteric  complaints  3  a  fpeedy  and  general 
change  of  the  previous  ftatc.  which  mamfcfls  itielf 

by 
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fcy  a  changed  phyf.ogncmy,  diftorted  features,  pale 
complexon,  dull  languid  hollow  eye.  and  blue  colour 
of  the  under  eye -lid. 

§  2c6. 
Asthenia  of  the  system  of  RESPiRATiojr, 
The  i}^mptoms  arcj  a  CGiiipreiTed  narrow  chefbj  in- 
abilltv  to  contain  the  breath  lone ;  fiiort  and  un-eafr 
breathlngj  conne6ted  with  pain  aad  conflridion  of 
the  breaft ;  feeble  voice  y  want  of  breath  when  walk- 
ing up  or  afcending  any  fteep  place  :  the  well-know ii 
fymptoms  of  afthma. 

Thofe  acquainted  with  the  deiiination  of  the  lung% 
know  the  influence  of  the  afchenic  ilate  of  this 
fyitem,  and  Vv^hat  it  is  to  have  a  weak  breail.  The 
lungs  very  often  fuffer  in  the  period  of  manhood*, 

§  207. 
•  System  of  the  organs  of  generation. 

This  fyflem  has  a  pre-eminent  fnare  of  the  vital 
principle,  whi^h  is  communicated,  in  particular,  to 
its  fluid  parts.  The  difeaied  changes  in  this  fyitem 
excite  like  changes  in  the  chief  vital  organs.  Every 
thing,  in  general,  that  exalts  the  activity  of  the  vital 
principle,  has  an  anim.ating  effed  on  the  generative 
faculty.  The  organs  of  generation  contain  the  fineit 
material  component  parts,  and  the  vital  principle 
feems  to  be  accumulated  in  them.  What,  in  gene- 
ral, produces  a  debilitating  effed  on  man ;  Vv^hat  m 
any  organ  occafions  a  difeafed  change  of  importance^ 
aifeds  alfo  the  organs  of  generation.      Hence  the 

*  Hufeland's  Journal  der  prakt.  keilk.  vol.  i.  P-  515- 
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feeblenefs  of  the  generative  faculty  v/hen  the  nourifh- 
nient  is  poor  artd  deftitute  of  ftrength ;  alfo  in  diP 
eafes  after  long  continuance,  ^nd  in  old  age.  "Whenf 
the  vital  principle  is  particularly  a6tiv^e  in  any  of  the' 
ether  organs,  the  energy  of  the  generative  faculty  is 
lefs;  as,  for  example,  during  great  exertion  of  the 
powers  of  thought. 

Feeblenefs  of  the  organs  of  gerieration  may  be  con- 
iidered  as  a  fcrong  fymptom  of  the  general  aflhenic 
flate.  Derang-ement  of  thefe  or2;ans  is  attended  viath 
general  difeafe,  feeblenefs,  and  imperfect  expanfion. 
Hufeland  fays,  "  I  am  acquainted  v/ith  no  inftance  of 
eunuchs  having  attained  to  a  very  great  age.  They 
ah/vays  remain  half  men*/' 

§  loS. 

Asthenia  of  the  organ  of  the  soul. 
Though  we  are  not  acquainted  with  this  organ^ 
we  think  it  proper  to  affume  a  medium,  by  means  of 
which  ouf  great  and  immortal  fpirit  exercifes  its 
adion  on  the  coarfe  bodily  mafs ;  for,  out  of  refpedl: 
to  ourfelves,  v.^e  cannot  entertain  the  idea  of  its  hav- 
ing an  immediate  adion  in  our  external  fieih  and 
blood.  Our  nerves,  according  to  the  phyfiologlfts, 
have  not  fufEcient  finenefs  for  that  purpofe;  and. 
therefore,  it  mufh  be  an  exceedingly  tender  interme- 
diate kind  of  fubftance,  or  half  body,  which  w^e  hefi- 
tate  with  awe  whether  we  (hall  call  fpiritual  or  bodily; 
and  which,  at  our  departure  from  the  prefent  world, 
we  may  perhaps  carry  v;ith  us  as  a  covering  for  the 
foul,  in  order  to  retain   fome  remembrance  of  our 

*  KunH  das  menfghl.  leben  zu  verlangern,  p*  275. 
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darling  habitation.  Where  this  organ  of  the  foul 
exifts;  whether  it  is  diffufed  throughout  the  whole 
body,  or  is  fituated  in  the  brain,  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined, becaufe  we  do  not  know  where  the  feat  of  the 
foul  is,  or  W'hether  it  adually  requires  a  particular 
place  of  habitation.  Defcartes  will  have  it  to  be  in 
the  pineal  gland,  Dreiincourt  in  the  cerebellum,  and. 
Micg  in  the  fpinal  marrow.  Sommering's  hypothelis 
is  well  known  ^.  As  we  have  here,  however,  a  ver^ 
convenient  help  to  enable  us  to  explain  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  human  nature,  we  fhali  retain  the  idea 
of  an  organ  of  the  foul.  Certain  manifeftations  of 
our  fpiritual  being  can  in  no  other  manner  be  ex- 
plained, unlefs  we  have  recourfe  to  materialifm.  The 
foul  is  unchangeable,  and  remains  unchanged,  and  all 
the  changes  of  our  nature  take  place  merely  in  the 
material  part.  The  foul  cannot  be  difeafed,  and  caa 
never  become  tired  or  exhaufted  ;  but  it  may  be  ((zn-- 
fible  of  difeafe,  and  be  affeded  by  the  ftate  of  the 
body  :  that  is,  it  receives  impreffions  from  it.  Thefe 
impreflions  are  conveyed  to  it  more  immediately 
through  the  organ  of  the  foul,  with  which  it  has  the 
fame  relation  as  the  vital  principle  has  with  the  ner- 
vous fyitem.  The  organ  of  the  foul  is  in  a  mutual 
conneflion  with  the  other  organs  of  the  body.  The 
affections  of  the  other  organs  of  the  body  com.muni^^ 
cate  themifelves  to  the  organ  of  the  foul,  as  the  affec- 
tions of  the  organ  of  the  foul  produce  changes  in  the 
other  organs. 

The  organ  of  the  foul  has  its  ov;n  peculiar  life; 
its  own  organic  mixture  ^  and,  confequently,  peculiar 

*  See  Sozamering  iiber  das  orgar^  dsr  Seele  Konigilberg,  2796, 
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changes  may  take  place  in  this  organ.  We  may  gd- 
mit,  therefore,  a  perfed  or  imperfed,  a  natural  or  un- 
natural, a  found  or  a  difeafed  ftate  of  it.  The  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  interior  of  this  organ,  are  in' 
all  probability  effe6led  in  the  following  manner : 

1.  By  the  immediate  influence  of  the  foul^  and 
therefore  changes  excited  by  ideas. 

2.  By  external  ftimulants^  which  have  a  particular 
action  on  the  nerves;  as,-  for  example,  poifon;  and 
hence  we  mav  explain  the  phenomena,  the  infenfibi- 
lity,  and  phantaiies,  produced  by  narcotic  poifons  j 
alfo  the  fpeedier  action  of  fuch  fubfliances  on  the' 
powers  of  the  imagination.  They  feem  at  firft  to 
produce  immediately  a  change  in  the  organ  of  the 
foul. 

3.  By  internal  ftimulants.  To  this  head  belongs 
every  commiUnication  of  the  changes  produced  in  the 
tyflems  and  organs  of  the  body ;  as,  for  example,  in 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  in  the  lymphatic  f]/f- 
tern,  &c. 

By  the  imxpreilions  made  on  the  foul  there  arife 
changes  in  this  organ,  v^/hich  by  its  means  are  commu- 
nicated to  the  reft  of  the  body.  We  may  admit  a 
certain  gradation,  according  to  which  they  are  com- 
municated more  or  lefs,  fboner  or  later,  to  certain 
org-ans.  Thus  there  arifes  from  answer  iirft  a  chan2:e 
in  the  nervous  fyflem,  which  \vc  obferve  in  the  fpaf- 
modic  ftate,  and  the  ftate  of  exalted  irritability :  at 
a  later  period,  the  effeds  feem  to  follov/  in  the  fecre- 
tion  and  excretion.  Great  changes  may  take  place  in 
the  organ  of  the  foul,  without  the  other  organs  fuf- 
fering  from  thern  in  a  perceptible  manner.  The  tone 
of  the  organ  of  the  foul  may  be  heightened ;  the  ex- 
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Citability  and  firmnefs  of  the  organs  of  thought 
may  be  exalted  in  an  extraordinary  degree ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  natural  feehlenefs  or  hebetude,  the 
confequence  of  immoderate  irritations  may  exift. 

According  to  thefe  preliminary  obfervations,  we 
can  judge  of  the  afthenic  flate  of  the  foul  when  the 
tone  of  this  c^gan  is  deranged  by  external  caufes. 

The  fymptoms  of  this  afthenic  flate  are,  extremely 
violent  effeds  from  the  influence  of  the  pafTions, 
which  are  difproportioned  to  the  kind  of  ilimulantj 
or  infenfibiiity  to  mental  ftimulants,  hebetude. 

We  obferve  the  great  power  of  the  foul  over  this 
organ,  by  which  its  mobihty  and  irritabihty  are  pe- 
riodically  fufpended^  when  the  foul  is  particularly  en- 
gaged with  any  idea. 

§•  209, 
We  muft  mention,  alfo,  that  asthenia  which 

ARISES  FROM  A  DIS  PROPOR  TIONED  RELATION 
OF    INDIVIDUAL    ORGANS    TO    EACH    OTHER.       As 

the  partial  feeblenefs  of  a  fingle  organ  communicates 
itfelf  to  others,  the  fame  is  the  cafe,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  partial  ftrength.  Thus,  by  ilrengthening 
a  (ingle  organ,  v/e  have  the  means  of  diffufing  general 
ftrength  throughout  the  whole  organization,  efpe- 
cially  when  this  ftrengthening  relates  to  a  principal 
organ.  Hence  it  appears,  to  what  organs  our  atten- 
tion ought  chiefiy  to  be  directed,  in  order  to  preferve 
health  and  ftrength.  Among  thefe  are  the  lungs^ 
the  ftomach,  the  fkin,  and  the  genitals. 

By  an  inequality  in  the  flrength  of  individual 
organs,  and  the  different  manifeftations  of  flrength 
or  feeblenefs  in  the  fun(^ions  of  individual  fyfterriS, 
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there  arifes  a  difproportion  in  the  flate  of  the  whole;' 
as,  for  example,  when  the  powers  of  thought  are  ex- 
clufively  exercifed,  the  power  of  digeftion  fuffers,  as 
well  as  other  faculties. 

In  this  cafe  we  have  the  following  indications  for 
reiloring  the  equilibrium : 

I.-  Negative,  by  intermitting  the  exclufive  ufe 
of  the  individual  organ,  and  removing  the  ftimulant 
which  a6ls  upon  it.  The  man  of  fiudy  mufh  make 
paufes  in  his  mental  occupations. 

2.  Positive,  by  weakening  and  leflening  the  ex- 
alted irritability.  This  is  effeded  by  cold  applied 
locally  in  phrenitis. 

3.  By  strengthening  the  other  enfee- 
bled ORGANS.  We  muft,  in  particular,  endeavour 
to  ftrengthen  that  organ  which  fuffers  on  account  of 
its  fympathy  with  the  afHicled  organs;  for  example. 
by  m.aintaining  and  ftrengthening  the  fyilem  of  di- 
geftion in  people  who  labour  a  great  deal  with  the 
head. 

In  the  oppofite  cafe,  when  an  organ  fuffers  parti- 
cularly from  feebiencfs,  the  indication  is :  To  prevent 
the  debilitating  action  ^  to  employ  llrengthening  topi- 
ca]  medicines,  which  however  requires  great  precau- 
tion, and  muft  be  done  only  under  certain  conditions, 
and  to  ufe  weakening  means  in  regard  to  thofe  organs 
w^hich,  on  account  of  the  confenfus,  have  acquired  a 
preponderance  of  ftrength. 

When  individual  organs  iuffer  from  an  exceflive 
degree  of  feeblenefs,  fo  that  the  activity  of  the  vital 
pov;er  in  them  is  confined,  other  organs  acquire  im- 
moderate ftrength;  an  exalted  irritability,  becaufe  the 
vital  power  in  them  is  fo  much  the  more  adive.  The 

confequence 
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confequence  is,  a  general  feeblenefs,  as  thefe  organs 
are  worn  out  by  their  immoderate  degree  of  irritabi- 
lit}^  When  one  fide  of  the  body  is  paralytic,  the 
aftion  of  all  the  powers  in  the  other  is  much  ftronger : 
fecretiori  and  abforption  are  performed  in  the  found 
fide  with  uncommon  adiivity.  Hence  it  happens, 
that  in  a  return  of  apoplexy  the  difeafe  more  readily 
attacks  the  found  parts. 

To  reflore  the  equilibrium  thus  deftroyed,  we  mufl 
endeavour  to  fl:rengthen  the  enfeebled  organ,  but  at 
the  fame  time  to  lelTen  the  immoderate  irritabiUty 
of  the  found  organs.    In  cafes  of  lamenefs,  therefore, 

STRENGTHENING  TOPICAL   MEDICINES    fhould  be 

apphed  to  the  difeafed  organ,  and  weakening  me- 
dicines to  thofe  not  attacked^  for  example,  cold 
fomentations.  Thus,  in  cafes  of  lamenefs,  bleeding 
may  be  employed  in  the  oppoiite  fide.  Hence  it  may 
be  explained,  why  empirics,  by  their  random  mixture 
of  medicines,  fometimes  animating  and  fometimes 
debilitating,  are  enabled  on  certain  occafions  to  effedl 
cures  (§  427). 
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CHAPTER    V. 

REMOTE  CAUSES  OF  THE  ASTHENIC   STATS 


§    21^. 

Th  e  immediate  caufes  of  afiihenia  lie  in  a  chang^ 
of  the  internal  organization^;  and  the  qucflion,  by 
what  means  this  change  h  produced^  leads  us  to  exter- 
nal ftimulants^  which  g'lve  occalson  to  this  rnterna! 
change  or  derangement  of  the  internal  ftate. 

Such  derangement  of  the  internal  ftate  can^  how- 
ever, take  place  withoBt  extern?.!  influence ,  without 
caufes  afting  externally^  when  we  confider  the  or- 
ganization as  animated.  The  procefs  of  Hfe  is  not 
eternal :  the  organs  are  at  length  worn  out  by  the 
adivity  of  the  vital  principle  operating,  in  them  ;  they 
fuftain.,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  a  lofs  in  their  irritabi» 
lity  and  fennbility,  and  become  gradually  unfit  for 
the  action  of  the  vital  principle.  Thus  death  of  the 
organization  muft  eniue^  even  under  the  influence  of 
the  moil  favousable  circumflanceso 


§211, 

The  remote  caufes  act  conditionally  on  the  orga- 
Bization,  according  as  it  has  more  or  lefs  receptibi- 
iity  for  them.  This  receptibility  exifts  in  the  higheft 
deeree  in  the  afthenic  ftate.  Where  there  is  a  fmall 
degree  of  fufceptibility  of  irritation,  external  caufes 
will  produce  no  changes  in  the  organization.  Some- 
thing, however^  depends  on  the  internal  ftrength  of 

the 
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die  external  ilimulant.     There  are  external  caufes 
which  derange  the  mod  foiid  organisation. 

All  external  agents  are,  in  general,  remote  caufes  of 
difeafe.  To  enumerate  the  whole  of  them,  I  (houM 
be  obliged  to  write  an  iEtiology.  From  the  immenfe 
multitude  I  (hall  therefore  feledl  only  thofe  which 
leave  immediately  behind  them  an  enfeebled  ftate  of 
the  organization,  and  which  diftinguifh  themfelves  by 
their  debilitating  effeds. 


'to 
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Thefe  caufes  may  be  properly  divided  as  follows : 

1.  Direct  debilitating;  fuch  as  cold,  exter- 
nal violence,  warm  liquors. 

2.  Indirect  debilitating,  by  withdrawing 
the  necefiary  ftimulants;  deficiency  of  nouriihment^ 
both  in  regard  to  quantity  and  quality. 

§  213. 

Another  diviiion  of  thefe  caufes,  into  predifpofing 
and  accidental^  may  be  eftablid^.ed  in  theory^  but  it 
gives  occafion  to  many  prad:ical  errors,  as  they  may 
be  very  eafily  confounded  with  ea^h  other,  and  parti- 
cularly thofe  which  pave  the  way  for  difeafe  with 
thofe  that  precede  difeafe. 

predifpofition  to  debility  is  an  enfeebled  conftitu^ 
tion  of  the  organization,  which  exifls  before  the  afthe- 
nic  affediions  mamfe(t  themfelves;  but  by  means  of 
which  thefe  affections  are  eafily  produced  by  external 
caufes.  Such  an  afthenic  predifpofition  is,  as  it 
were,  a  mean  ftate  between  health  and  difeafe.  la 
theor}%  the  line  of  feparation  between  afthenia  anci 
afthenic  predifpofition  may  be  drawn  with  a  confi- 
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derable  degree  of  accuracy ;  but  in  pradice  the  diag^ 
noiis  muitbe  attended  with  great  difficulties. 

'§  214. 

If  the  conilitution  Is  already  enfeebled,  debilitating 
flimulants  ad  with  much  more  violence  and  certainty. 
In  that  cafe  alfo  Simulants,  which  feem  capable  of 
producing  little  effect,  occafion  the  greatefb  changes. 
After  great  fatigue,  fudden  fear  will  be  attended  with 
the  mofh  dangerous  confequences. 

We  ihall  now  proceed  to  mention  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal debilitating  caufes. 

•  §215. 

The  firft  to  be  confidered  is,  descent  from  ek- 
FEEBLED  PARENTS.  It  howcver  frequently  hap-? 
pens,  that  fickly  feeble  parents  have  ftrong  children ; 
but  thefe  children  always  come  into  the  world  feeble, 
and  their  afthenic  predifpoiition  is  removed  by  pro- 
per treatment.  The  children,  in  particular,  of  thofe 
parents  who  have  weakened  their  organs  of  generation 
by  difiipation,  or  who  have  begot  them  in  old  age,  or 
at  an  unripe  period  of  life,  bring  with  them  into  the 
world  feeblenefs  and  difeafe  ^  they  have  an  old  ap- 
pearance, a  wrinkled  withered  ikin  hanging  loofc 
around  the  bones  j  they  fulFer  in  a  double  degree  from 
the  comm.on  difeafes  of  infancj^  and  the  exifting  pre- 
difpofition  for  difeafe  is  expanded  in  them  by  the 
flightefl:  accidental  caufe. 

Difeafes  of  the  lymphatic  fyfliem,  for  example  fy-^ 
phiHs,  fcrophula,  and  the  gout  in  parents,  give  occa- 
lion,  in  particular,  to  the  ailhenic  ftate  in  children. 

Improper  condud:  of  the  mother  duiing  pregnanc}^^ 

when 
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^vhen  fhe  expofes  herfelf  to  debilitating  flirnulants  j 
for  example,  venereal  infeelion,  the  immoderate  ufe 
of  hot  liquors.5  will  alfo  promote  the  aithenic  ftate  in 
■x\\^  children. 

The  firfl  aiTedViens  and  difeafes  of  new-born  chil- 
dren, the  more  they  deviate  from.thofe  ufual  at  that 
period,  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  convalfions,  glan- 
dular fweliings,  &c,  ierve  as  evident  figns  of  this 
afthenia... 

§  216. 

What  can  tend  more  to  Vveaken  the  vital  thread, 
and,  in  general,  to  lay  the  fo nidation  for  an  aithenic 
predifpofition  during  life,  tnan  a  debilitating 
EDUCATION?  And  thefe  bad  confequences  will  be 
if  ill  more  promoted  by  neglecting  children  during  the 
nrft  years  of  their  Hfe,  when  they  are  fo  fufceptible  of 
every  ftimulant,  and  at  thefime  time  too  deficient  iri 
power  for  their  organization  to  vAthitand  properly 
their  pernicious  adion;  while  they  poiTefs  fuch  a  high, 
degree  of  irritability,  that  the  ft imulants  which  exer- 
c\\t  an  action  on  thern,  pjve  rife  to  the  mofl  violent 
.agitation.  A  pen^erted  education  not  only  with-holds 
the  flrengthening  means  neceffary  for  repairing  the  loil 
powers,  at  an  age  Vv'hen,  on  account  of  excefiive  irrita- 
bility, the  greateft  confumption  takes  place ;  but  it 
mcreafes  this  irritability  by  external  pernicious  ftimu- 
lants.  Thefe  debilitating  means  are,  bad^  coarfe,  in- 
digeftible  foodj    fpirits,  and  flrongbeer- 

A  child  not  fuckled  by  its  mother  is  unfortunate, 
but  ftillmore  fo  w4ien  it  receives  its  nourifhmentfrom 
a  difeafed,  confumptive,  or  venereal  nurfe.  In  this 
-manner  a  general  predifpofition  to  feeblenefs,  if  not  to 
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individual  difeafes,  is  tranfmitted.  A  foundation  for 
feeblenefs  in  children  is  laid  alfo  by  too  fudden  v.'ean- 
ing,  and  in  particular  by  too  fpeedy  a  traniition  to 
hard  undigeftible  nouriOiment.  Bad  nourifnment  is 
for  the  moil  part  a  caufe  of  wretchednefs  in  the  nur- 
fery  too  much  negleded  j  and  to  this  may  be  addedj 
■want  of  frefli  air  and  fufficient  exercife ;  too  much 
confinement  \vithin  doorsj  too  much  fitting,  immo- 
derate {training  of  the  bodily  powers  in  running,  and 
afterwards  by  improper  recreations  5  too  much  ten* 
dernefs  by  being  kept  too  warm,  relaxation,  and 
fofteningby  warm  fomentations;  alfo  a  contrary  treat- 
ment, by  expofmg  children  to  too  much  cold,  in 
order  to  harden  them  |l  calling  forth  the  powers  of  the 
mind  in  an  imprudent  maannerj  and,  in  general,  by  aa 
artificial  forcing  of  nature  in  regard  both  to  the  body  and 
the  mind,  and  by  the  improper  treatment  of  the  difeafes 
of  infancy.  Feeblenefs  is  prom^oted  alfo,  and  the  beau- 
tiful works  of  nature  are  deformed,  by  bandages  and 
jiarrov/  cloathing  ;  the  expaniion  of  the  body  is  re- 
tarded in  order  to  produce  a  delicate  figure  ^  and  the 
complexion  of  wretchednefs  and  difeale  is  communi- 
cated to  children  by  depriving  them  of  pure  air.  The 
confequences  of  fuch  an  education,  which  is  too  com- 
monjn  nurferies^  may  |3e  readily  conceived  :  the  poor 
feeble  beings  tremble  when  expofed  to  the  lead  breath 
of  air,  and  not  only  give  thp  phyfician  an  opportunity 
of  iludying  in  them  all  the  difeafes  of  children,  but 
alfo  a  great  number  of  the  difeafes  of  grown  perfons^ 
which,  by  their  natural  tianfition  to  the  age  of  child- 
hood, are  interwoven  in  their  infantine  confiitutions. 
Such  an  early  feeblenefs,  where  the  vital  principle  it-= 
|elf  has  fuftained  a  iofsp  is  tranfmitted^  with  all  its 
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confequences,  to  the  future  periods  of  life.  Want  of 
irritability  in  the  organization,  and  weaknefs  in  the 
power  of  all  the  inftruments  requifite  for  the  functions 
of  nature,  fuch  as  animalization,  &c.  make  all  repa- 
ration from  without  ufeiefs ;  fo  that  no  perfed  re- 
eftablilliment  can  take  place.  Such  beings  have  a  fee- 
ble wretched  exiftence ;  and  their  whole  life  may  be 
called  a  chronic  difeafe. 

§217. 

In  regard  to  debilitating  caufes,  the  following  ob- 
fervation  muft  be  added  :  fome  of  thefe  caufes  debili- 
tate POSITIVELY,  fdch  as  debiUtating  ftimulants ; 
and  others  negatively,  through  deficiency:  as  for 
example,  want  of  pure  air;  want  of  neceffary  nou- 
riPnment,  &c.  The  debilitating  caufes  will  admit  of 
being  treated  here  in  a  mcre.curfory  manner^  as  they 
are  known  as  the  general  caufes  of  difeafe. 

§218. 

The  AIR  by  which  we  are  furrounded  may,  by 
changes  in  its  admixture  and  component  parts,  be- 
come an  afhhenic  caufe.  We  here  allude  in  parti- 
cular  to  the  fpecific  admixture  of  the  air;  the  pro« 
portion  of  its  component  parts,  by  wdiich  it  peculiarly 
produces  changes  in  our  bodies.  Damp  air  weakens 
the  tone  of  the  folids,  and  deftroys  the  equilibrium 
of  the  vital  principle  in  all  the  organs,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  fyftem  of  the  nerves.  When  the  at= 
mofphere  is  dam.p,  the  moil  afthenic  difeafes  prevail, 
fuch  as  apoplexy,  lamenefs,  dropfy,  gout,  nei:vous 
fevers. 

Heat  increafes  irritability^  and  relaxes,  at  the  fame 

time^ 
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time,  the  tone  of  thc' fibres,  when  it  is  conneded  with 
moifture ;  and  hence  the  great  prevalence  of  nervous 
difeafes  in  hot  cHmates.  Cold  evidently  debihtates 
in  a  certain  meafure,  and  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  bodily  conftitutlon  ;  when  in  an  inferior  degree  it 
atts  as  a  mean  for  carrying  off  heat,  and  in  its  ex- 
treme degree  it  produces  the  fame  effeds  as  heat.  It 
ads  differently  on  a  ftrong  powerful  body,  from  what 
it  does  on  a  body  enfeebled  by  previous  caufes.  It 
has  been  remarked  in  London,  that  far  more  people 
die  during  a  fevere  than  during  a  moderate  winter. 

The  air,  from  various  caufes,  acquires  a  different 
mixture  of  component  parts;  lo  that  it  fometimes  con- 
tains more  oxygen,  fometimes  more  carbon,  and  fome- 
times more  azot.  It  takes  up  the  evaporations  of  plants 
and  animals,  either  feparated  through  a  living  che- 
mical procefs,  or  difengaged  by  the  inanimate  opera- 
tion of  decompoiition  and  corruption,  or  from  eva- 
poration during  the  artificial  preparation  of  chemical 
bodies,  or  from  marfnes,  and  by  thefe  means  be- 
comes one  of  the  greateft  debilitating  caufes  and  poi- 
fons  for  man. 

The  choice  of  a  habitation  and  place  of  refidence  is 
therefore  of  the  utmofl:  importance.  Living  in  large 
cities,  where  a  great  many  people  are  crowded  toge- 
ther in  a  very  narrow  fpace,  and  lurrounded  by  eva- 
porations from  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  is  preju- 
dicial to  health  ;  likewife  living  near  large  lakes,  mo- 
ralTes,  quarries,  and  bogs ;;  in  diftrids  often  expofed  to 
inundations,  or  where  the  air  is  filled  with  exhalations 
from  putrid  bodies.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  in  regard  to 
living  in  confined  air,  that  is,  air  which  cannot  be 
again  filled  with  better  component  pa,rt5  after  it  has 

become? 
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become  corrupted  by  breathing,  as  water  is  by  long 
ftanding.  Long  refidence  therefore  iin  a  clofe  room  is 
pernicious,  and  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  feeblenefs*. 

§  219. 

Food,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  may  be  a  caufe  of  fee- 
blenefs. 

I,  A  W^ANT  OF  THAT  NOURISHMENT  WHICH  IS 
NECESSARY     FOR     MA.1NTAINING    LIFE.         The    ani- 

malized  bodily  matter,  to  fupport  the  chemical  opera- 
tion of  life,  requires  reparation  of  that  which  has  been 
loft.  If  this  reparation  is  not  fufficient ;  if  it  be  dif- 
proportionate  to  the  matter  loft;  if  irritability  be  too 
violent,  and  the  wafte  occafioned  by  the  organic 
powers  be  fo  great,  that  a  fufnciency  of  vital  matter 
cannot  be  conveyed  into  the  body,  at  leaft  during 
this  period  of  immoderate  vital  activity,  feeblenefs 
is  occafioned,  and  hfe  confequently  is  (hortened. 
The  greater  the  deficiency  in  the  reparation  of  that 
which  has  been  loft,  the  more  the  powers  decreafe ; 
the  m.ore  morbid  irritability  acquires  a  fuperiority,  and 
exercifes  its  deftrudive  power  on  the  human  frame. 
Thus,  feverifh  affedions  and  fpafms  arife  as  the  confe- 
quences  of  hunger.  This  ftate  proceeds  fo  far,  that  at 
iaft  theadive  power  of  the  organs  is  totally  exhaufted, 
and  lamenefs  and  rigidity  enfue  ;  irritability  can  no 
longer  be  excited,  becaufe  all  fenfibility  for  ftimu- 
lants  in  the  organs  is  extinguiflied.  Thus  death  follows 
from  hunger. 

*  To  avoid  being  too  prolix,  I  (hall  refer  the  reader  to  Spren- 
^qVs  Handbush  der  Pathologie,  Leipfic,  1795,  Parti,  page  490. 
where  every  thing  of  importance  refpciling  this  fubje^  has  been 

c-arefjliy  coUecled, 
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2.  An  immoderate  'quantity  of  nourish^ 
ME  NT,  that  isy  d  ifp  report  ion  ed  to  the  power  of  digef^ 
tion  and  to  habit,  increafes  on  the  one  hand  irritabi- 
lity, and  at  the  fame  time  introduces  corruptible  mat^ 
ter  into  the  body ;  becaufe  the  excelTive  quantity  of 
nourifnment  impedes  the  adtion  of  the  abforbing  vef- 
fels.  This  immoderate  irritabiUty  of  the  organs  of 
dipeftion  commonly  ends  in  larnenefs. 

3.  The  USE  OF  uksqund  nourishment,  Nou- 
rifhment  of  this  kind  is  prejudicial,  either  by  in- 
creafnig  too  much  the  activity  of  the  vital  principle, 
and  confequently  irritability  and  predifpofition  to  in- 
flammation, or  by  deprefnng  it  belov/  that  degree  ne- 
ceiTary  for  maintaining  health,  or  by  introducing  per- 
nicious miatter  into  the  body.  To  this  head  belong, 
in  the  firfh  cafe,  ftimulating  high-feafoned  dilhes ;  the 
immoderate  ufe  of  animal  food  and  fpirituous  liquors ; 
and  in  the  iall  cafe  unnatural  food,  or  food  corrupted 
by  its  admixture,  preparation,  or  being  long  kept. 
Among  the  chief  caufes  of  feeblenefs,  are  reckoned 
fpirituous  liquors,  the  effeds  of  which  are  feen  in  tre- 
mor of  the  hands,  a  pale  complexion,  bloated  face, 
ulcers,  dropfy,  gout,  apoplexy,  and  other  afthenic  dif- 
eafes.  Among  the  unfound  kinds  of  nourifhment,  of 
the  fecond  clafs,  are  too  watery  food  ;  a  vegetable  diet 
Vv'hile  expofed  to  fevere  labour ;  farinaceous  food  3 
water  ufed  as  a  beverage  to  thofe  not  accufhomed 
to  it.  The  body  obtains  corrupted  matter  by  putrid 
ilefh,  the  flefh  of  difeafed  animals,  unfermented  beer, 
four  wine,  unripe  fruit,  &c. 

The  vital  principle  of  the  digeftive  faculty  is,  how- 
ever, able  to  overcome  the  pernicious   efFeds  which 
arife  from  the  quantity  and  mixture  of  nourifhmentj; 
^i^d  th€  bufmefs  of  the  lymphatic  fyftem  can  be  car- 
ried 
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ried  on  with  fuch  ilrength  as  to  prevent  corrupted 
nourifliment  from  being  communicated  to  the  juices  ; 
but  this  vital  flrength  depends  on  the  operation  of  fo 
many  different  caufes,  that,  in  procefs  of  time,  when 
iuch  pernicious  ftimulants  are  continued,  there  is  pro- 
duced a  greater  relaxation  of  thefe  organs,  the  more 
ihelr  powers  are  unnaturally  excited. 

Sometim^es  the  confequences  of  improper  diet  do 
nor  appear  till  a  late  period  ,  but  in  that  cafe  they 
are  fo  much  the  worfe  (§  144.)  The  confequences  of 
the  daily  ufe  of  lead  with  the  food,  do  not  fliew  th^m- 
felves  fome times  till  after  feveral  years.  The  fcomach, 
which  in  the  period  of  health  and  power  has  long 
withflood  unfound  nouriihment,  or  the  irregular  ufe  of 
it,fo  that  people  begin  to  imagine  they  have  accuftom- 
ed  themfelves  to  fuch  unhealthfui  food,  difplays  its  fee- 
blenefs  in  declining  years,  and  is  half  lamed  in  old 
age, 

5.  Too  TENDER  NOURisKMENlT.  The  pov/ers  of 
dlgeftion  by  fuch  nourifliment  acquire  too  little  exer- 
cife;  and,  for  want  of  ufe^  their  a6livity  becomes  re- 
laxed. A  like  inactivity  takes  place  alfo  in  feveral 
other  organs  and  fyilem.s ;  as  for  example,  weakened 
abforptlon  and  reforption,  and  there  arifes  in  parti- 
cular a  weakened  reaction  of  the  powers  of  digeftion 
againft  the  aclion  of  the  nourilhm.ent ;  fo  that  the  mofb 
violent  affections  of  the  (lomach  are  produced  by  the 
commoneft  food. 

To  this  head  belongs  the  exclufive  ufe  of  vegetable 
food,  particularly  v/ithout  fafhcient  exercifc,  and  to 
fuch  as  have  not  been  accuftomed  to  it  from  their  in- 
fancy. Children  who  have  been  fed  Vv'ith  vegetables, 
without  the  fmallefb  addition  gf  animal  food,  or  the 

milk 
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milk  of  animals,  are,  for  the  mod  part,  exceedingly 
feeble. 

The  relation  between  exerclfe  and  nourifhment  is 
alfo  to  be  taken  into  conlideration.  By  bodily  la- 
bour and  exercile  nouridimcnt  is  rendered  eafy  of  di- 
geftion, 

§    220, 

One  of  the  principal  caufes  of  feeblenefs  is  a  seden- 
tary MODE  OF  LIFE.  Not  ufing  the  bodily  powers 
impedes  expanfion  of  the  organization  ;  prevents  the 
body  from  acquiring  fufficient  ftrength  and  folidity, 
and  keeps  the  internal  fundions  in  a  like  ftate  of  in- 
activity. The  unfortunate  inclination  for  reft  and  in- 
dolence ftill  increafes  the  more  it  is  gratified,  and  the 
confequence  is  general  debility.  Hence  extenuation, 
dropfy,  and  cachexy.  This  ftate  is  the  more  inju- 
rious to  health,  when,  during  the  general  inactivity 
of  the  body,  individual  organs  are  particularly  exert- 
ed ;  as  for  inftance  the  organs  of  the  foul. 

§    221. 

Immoderate  sleep,  but  in  particular  want 
OF  THE  NECESSARY  SLEEP.  In  the  firft  cafe  there 
arifes  a  want  of  the  requifite  irritabiht}^,  obftru6lion 
of  the  juices,  congeftions,  inadivity  of  all  the  func- 
tions ;  in  the  latter  cafe,  immoderate  irritability,  fe- 
verifh  aifedions,  fpafms,  and  confequently  wafte  and 
exhauftion  of  the  powers. 

§    222. 

Immoderate  AvCtivity  of  the  bodily  powers, 
by  which  more  is  confumed  than  can  be  repaired  by 

nature  j 
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nature ;  and  from  which,  by  immoderate  ufe  of 
the  organs  of  motion,  relaxation  and  lamenefs  are  pro- 
duced. Irritability  is  exalted  in  an  exceffive  degree  j 
and  by  the  immoderate  adlivity  of  individual  organs, 
the  whole  body  fuffers  in  confequence  of  fympathy. 
Too  early  draining,  w4icn  difproportioned  to  the 
powers,  which  is  not  even  required  in  animals,  is  one 
of  the  chief  caufes  of  feeblenefs. 

Immoderate  activity  of  the  powers  of 
THE  SOUL  excites  immoderate  irritability  in  the  or- 
gan of  the  foul,  vv^hich  at  length  ends  in  the  relaxa- 
tion, lam.enefs,  and  inutility  of  that  organ,  hj  the 
relation  between  it  and  the  other  organs,  thefe  affec- 
tions of  the  organ  of  the  foul  are  com.municated  to 
the  whole  body.  Too  much  employment,  an  un- 
flieady  flying  from  one  purfuit  to  another,  the  confiid: 
of  contending  paffions  conneded  with  this  ftate,  and 
the  refllefs  neceffity  of  continual  thinking,  which  marrs 
the  enjoyment  of  exhilarating  pleafares,  and  even  fleep^ 
are  particularly  prejudicial. 


223 


CARE  OF  THE  SKIN   NEGLECTED. 

The  importance  of  the  organ  of  the  fl^in  is  well 
know^n  (§  204.)  Negled  of  bathing,  w^afhing,  and 
purifying  the  furface  of  the  body,  contributes,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  to  that  national  debility,  fo  preva-» 
lent  at  prefent ;  produces  derangement  in  the  organs 
ofthefkin,  irregularity  in  the  general  lenfation,  and 
great  irritability  or  hebetude, 

§224. 
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§  224. 
The  passions  which  produce  an  exalted  aclivity 
of  the  foul  are,  in  a  certain  degree,  efpecially  when 
excited  by  unpleafant  impreffions,  highly  debiUtating. 
Terror,  anger,  fear,  care,  hatred,  melancholy,  and  en- 
vy, occafion  an  irregular  aclivity  of  the  vital  princi- 
,ple.  Some  of  them  excite  immoderate  irritability, 
and  others  opprefs  and  deftroy  it.  The  confequences, 
in  regard  to  all  the  organs,  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the 
moil  dreadful  poifons.  "  All  the  paffions  inhabit 
the  female  body,'*  fays  KoulTeau,  "  and  their  violence 
is  the  greater  the  lefs  they  can  be  gratified.'* 

§  225. 
The  artificial  feeblenefs  and  debility  produced  by 
fenfibility  carried  to  excefs,  defcrve  alfo  to  be  men- 
tioned. Difeafe  of  the  imagination  becomes  at  laft 
adiial  difeafe  :  it  is  all  the/ame  whether  one  is  really 
lick,  or  only  imagines  fo.  There  are  fome  men 
who,  as  it  were,  confider  it  indecent  to  be  alv/ays 
well,  and  who,  by  their  perverted  mode  of  life,  bring 
themfelves  to  fuch  a  ftate,  that  their  health  is 
entirely  deftroyed.  A  pale  fickly  look,  a  dull  lan- 
guid eye,  foft  delicate  hmbs,  diforders  of  the  breaft 
and  ftomach,  inability  to  make  any  exertion,  weak- 
nefs  and  hebetude  of  the  fenfes,  and  particularly  a 
weaknefs  of  light,  produced  by  the  prematare  ufe  of 
glafles,  are  all  confequences  of  affedled  difeafe  among 
the  higher  claiTes  *.    As  ruddy  cheeks  are  confidered  a 

lign 

*  About  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century  it  was  a  modifh 
folly,  common  among  ladies  0^  quality,  to  affed  feeblenefs  and 
indifpofition  even  to  excefs.     Thus  the  Duchefs  of  Marlborough, 

when 
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lign  of  rufticity,  one  of  the  firfl  points  in  education 
is  to  guard  againfb  having  the  appearance  of  health  : 
the  child  is  carefully  kept  within  doors,  that  it  may 
not  lofe  its  pale  look;  it  is  half  Harved  to  make  it 
appear  ilender,  and  the  female  fex  ufe  chalk  or  vinegar 
to  give  them  a  fair  complexion. 

To  this  head  belong  overftraining  the  imagination  ; 
expoiing  one's  felf  to  dangerous  fituations ;  fympathy 
for  the  fuiferings  of  others  carried  to  excefs ;  filling 
the  mind  with  gloomy  melancholy  ideas ;  longing  for 
and  fighing  after  impoffibilitles,  the  phantoms  of  a 
deranged  brain  j  the  lb  called  fever  of  love ;  conti- 
nual complaints  and  lamentation  refpeding  pretend- 
ed miferies  ;  adivity  direded  to  wrong  objeds,  which 
exhauits  the  fineft  powers  of  life  to  no  purpofe,  and 
of  which  the  melancholy  confequeaces  are  defpair, 
poverty,  and  fuicidco 

S  226. 

There  is  nothing  which  tends  to  debilitate  in  agreater 
degree,  or  with  more  certainty,  than  venereal  dis- 
^iPATiOi^  :  unnatural  ftraining  and  weakening  the 
organs  of  generation,  by  which  the  vital  power  itfelf 
is  injured,  the  noblefl  juices  of  the  body  exliaufted  ; 

irrita^ 

when  fhe  travelled  from  London  to  Bleiihelm,  caufed  whole 
waggon  loads  ofitraw  to  be  difpatched  for  the  purpofe  of  cover- 
ing the  pavement  before  the  entrance  of  the  inns,  that  her  deli- 
cate ears  might  not  be  hurt  by  the  noife  of  the  horfes  and  car- 
riages. When  fhe  paffed  through  tov/us  where  there  were  foi- 
diers,  a  meffenger  was  difpatched  to  the  commanding  officer,  to 
requeil  that  he  would  prevent  the  drtims  from  being  beat  during 
her  ftay.  Hift.  Ge?na!de  merhi^'urdiger  begshenfuitm  heruhmt^r  msn^ 
fchsn,   LeipflCj  J 798.    Vol.  IV.  p.  173. 

I. 
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irritability  increafed  to  an  unnatural  degree,  and  the 
power  of  action  exceedingly  weakened.  All  thefe 
are  proofs  that  nature  puniihes  no  diffipation  in  fo 
dreadful  a  manner.  There  are  no  fymptoms  which 
difplay  in  a  more  flriking  manner  the  utmoft  flate  of 
debihty  than  thofe  external  figns  exhibited  by  a  body 
deranged  by  venereal  excefles :  depreffion  of  all  the 
powers,  inadiivity  of  all  the  fundions,  both  bodily 
and  fpiritual,  w^hich  require  any  exertion ;  weaknefs  of 
the  limbs,  decreafe  of  mufcular  flirength,  hebetude  of 
all  the  fenfes ;  a  pale,  yellowifh,  leaden-coloured 
complexion,  melancholy,  timidity,  irrefolution,  lofs 
of  memory  and  judgment,  great  irritability  and  fufcep- 
tibility  of  mental  impreffions,  deranged  imagination 
always  occupied  with  lafcivious  and  obfcene  ideas, 
averfion  to  labour,  and  languor  in  all  occupations 
except  thofe  which  relate  to  impure  objedls.  The 
difeafes  which  arile  from  this  high  degree  of  aflhenia, 
have  a  diredl  tendency  to  deftroy  and  annihilate  the 
powers :  fuch  for  example  as  fpafms,  confumption^ 
liow  fever,  fainting,  &c. 

§  227. 

We  fhall  m.ention  pain  as  a  caufe  of  feeblenefs. 
Pain  is  exalted  irritability,  combined  with  an  unplea- 
fant  fenfation.  Irritability  exalted  in  an  unnatural 
degree  ends  at  lad  in  relaxation  and  lamenefs.  We 
obferve, 

1.  The  degree  of  the  pain. 

2.  The  kind  and  nature  of  the  fuifering  organ. 

3.  The  degree  of  the  irritability  and  fenfibility  for 
pVm. 

The  ftrength  of  the  ftimulant,  or  the  pain-exciting 

caufe. 
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caufe,  is  not  always  in  the  fame  ratio  with  the  fenfa- 
tion  of  the  pain.  If  the  pain  attacks  an  organ, 
which  on  account  of  its  multitude  of  nerves  is  highly 
fenfible,  and  which  by  this  great  quantity  of  nervous 
power  is  more  intimately  connecled  vn\\\  the  general 
organization  of  the  body,  the  pain,  though  from  a 
weak  ftimulant,  is  exceedingly  violent  ;  as  for  exam- 
ple, ift  the  eye  or  the  lungs.  Pain  generally  occaiions 
the  greatefl:  changes  in  that  organ  on  which  it  more 
immediately  ads ;  but  fometimes  the  pain  is  much 
more  fenfible  in  other  organs  which  are  connected  with 
the  irritated  oi-gan.  Pain,  whether  bodily  or  men- 
tal, always  excites  a  peculiar  activity  of  the  organ  of 
the  foul,  by  which  the  changes  in  the  body  are  com- 
municated to  the  powers  of  the  imagination.  This 
activity  is  excited  not  only  by  corporeal  but  by  men- 
tal ftimulants.  The  phyfical  caufes  which  excite 
pain  may  be  weak,  and  the  mental  excitement  violent; 
and  in  that  cafe  the  fenfation  of  pain  will  be  flrong, 
Perfonswhofe  mental  fenfibiiity  for  bodily  pain  is  ex- 
ceedingly delicate,  fuffer  a  great  deal  from  weak  flimu-* 
lants.  This  great  m.ental  fenfibihty  is  communicated 
to  the  body,  and  increafes  the  unnatural  changes  in 
the  organs.  Hence  there  arife  from  weak  pain-ex- 
citing caufes  the  mofl  violent  fymptoms,  convul- 
iions,  &c.  which  only  take  place  in  others  after  the 
application  of  the  ftrongefl:  ftimulants.  It  fometimes 
happens  alfo  that  the  foul,  by  great  exertion  of  the 
power  of  the  will,  prevents  the  confequences  of  pain- 
ful impreffions  on  the  organ  of  the  foul  j  fo  that  the 
pain-exciting  ftimulants  are  not  felt.  This  may  be 
effected  by  diverting  the  imagination,  or  exciting  op- 
pofite  ideas.     Thus  a  malefa(flor3  notwithftanding  the 
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application  of  the  mofl:  painful  torture,  could  not  be 
induced  to  confefs.  He  repeated  inceflantly  the 
words  io  ti  veddo  *  ;  and  being  afked  afterwards  what 
he  alluded  to  by  them,  he  replied,  the  gallows. 

The  fymptoms  excited  by  the  irritation  of  pain 
are  figns  of  afthenia ;  convulfions  and  fpafms,  violent 
perfpii  ation,  bloody  fweats,  refhleffhefs,  horror,  ti- 
midity, fighing,  fhortnefs  of  breath.  The  confe- 
quenccs  of  violent  and  long  continued  pain,  whether 
bodily,  or  produced  by  impreflions  on  the  mind,  are 
lailitude,  weaknefs,  exhauftion  of  the  organs.  The 
fenfation  after  pain  is  fimilar  to  that  experienced 
after  fevere  labour,  and  proceeds  to  the  utmofl  debi- 
lity. Reft  and  ftrengthening  medicines  are  necef- 
fary  to  reftore  the  loft  powers.  This  eife(fl:  follows 
from  pain,  both  when  organized  parts  fuflain  actual 
injury ;  as  by  tearing  the  nerves,  burning,  pricking, 
Sec.  and  when  no  injury  is  perceptible.  The  latter 
is  the  cafe  not  only  in  regard  to  mental  but  alfo  to 
bodily  pain.  The  external  ftate  of  the  organ  is  not 
changed  ;  there  arifes  only  a  change  in  its  admixture, 
which,  when  the  painful  irritation  ceafes,  is  removed. 
The  confequences  of  this  irritation  are  either  conflant, 
as  where  an  organ  is  adually  annihilated,  or  only  tran- 
fitory. 

§228. 

The  unnecessary  and  imprudent  use  of  me- 
dicine, either  by  the  found  or  the  difeafed,  debili^ 
tates  the  body.  Medicines  excite  an  artificial  dif- 
eafe,  by  which  the  exifting  difeafe  is  expelled  ^  they 

*  Three  Italian  words,  which  fignify,  I  fee  thee.     T. 
2  occafu)n 
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occafion  In  the  internal  organs  certain  changes,  by 
which  the  unnatural  flate  is  removed,  and  the  na- 
tural flate  brought  back  in  its  (lead.  Now  if  the 
ftate  of  the  organs  be  natural,  and  not  dlfeafed,  medi- 
cines will  produce  a  directly  oppofite  ftate ;  and  con- 
fequently  render  thofe  who  are  in  good  health  fick. 
A  great  deal  depends  alfo  on  the  relation  which  the 
medicine  bears  to  the  fuffcring  organ,  and  to  the 
changed  ftate  of  the  interior  of  the  organ.  If  a  dif- 
proportlon  prevails  in  their  mutual  relation,  fo  that  the 
medicine  is  either  too  ftrong  or  too  weak,  or  if  it  be 
continued  too  long  when  the  unnatural  ftate  of  the  or- 
gan is  removed,  the  difeafe  will  be  either  renewed, 
rendered  worfe,  or  prolonged,  and  confequently  the 
cure  retarded.  From  thefe  obfervations  fome  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  injury  which  muft  arife  from  a 
mifapphcation  of  medicine,  either  in  the  found  or  the 
difeafed  ftate.  This  holds  good  not  only  in  regard  to 
medicine,  but  alfo  in  regard  to  diet :  in  both  cafes  the 
efFedls  on  the  ftate  of  the  organs  are  the  fame.  The 
confequences,  therefore,  are  ftcklinefs,  difeafe,  and  de- 
bility. To  this  head  belong  ill  timed  fpring  cures,  the 
life  of  the  bath,  bleeding,  purging,  fudorifics,  the  fo 
called  preventative  method,  milk  or  vegetable  diet 
when  not  fuited  to  the  ftate  of  the  patients.  Such 
perfons,  by  the  inceflant  ufe  of  medicines,  become 
ftill  weaker  and  more  difeafed  ;  fenfibility  is  blunted, 
and  ftronger  ftimulants  are  always  neceflary  to  pro- 
duce  changes  in  the  body. 

§  229. 
Poisons,  both  phy ileal  and  contagious,  are  debili- 
tating.    Some  poifons  kill  fpeedily,  according  to  their 

L  3  nature 
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nature  and  the  quantity  ufed  ;  and  others  graduailjf 
deflroy  the  internal  organs,  by  which  means  they  bring 
on  deatii  at  a  later  period  :  as  for  example,  the  poifons 
of  lead,  copper,  and  quickfilver.  The  latter  cafe  is 
the  confequence  of  poifons  in  general,  when  their  ef- 
fe(fls  are  not  counteraded  by  fome  antidote  -,  but  they 
always  leave  behind  them  debility  and  difeafe,  ^either 
from  the  poifon  ftill  exifting  in  the  body,  or  from  the 
organization  being  injured  by  it.  Thus  when  the 
phyfician  is  fo  fortunate  as  to  prevent,  by  his  art,  the 
fudden  confequences  of  a  ftrong  dofe  of  arfenic,  dread- 
ful fymptoms  flill  remain,  which  often  produce  death 
by  a  flow  fever,  after  a  period  of  many  years.  Lofs  of 
flrength,  cachetic  appearance,  irregular  fits  of  fhiver- 
ing,  opprefiion  at  the  ftomach,  even  after  the  ufe  of 
light  nourifliment ;  drynefs  of  the  fkin,  painful  irre- 
gular ftools,  reftlefsnefs,  depreflion  of  fpirits,  ulcers, 
night  fweats,  gradual  decay,  lethargy,  and  at  lafk 
dropfy,  debilitating  fweats,  and  diarrhoea. 

If  all  poifonous  fubflances  do  not  produce  fuch 
evident  fymptoms^  when  not  expelled  by  art  from 
the  body,  they  are  attended  with  many  bad  aifeclions^ 
which  are  a  fufficient  proof  of  an  aflhenic  ftate.  We 
obferve  this  ftate  alfo  in  thofe  cafes  when  fecret  poifon 
has  been  introduced  into  the  body. 

The  mofh  dreadful  of  thefe  How-working  poifons  is 
LEAD.  The  confequences  of  fwallowing  particles  of 
lead  do  not  often  appear  till  after  a  number  of  years  : 
the  fymptoms  are  heavinefs  at  the  ftomach,  oppreffion, 
and  tenfion  of  the  lower  belly  ;  loathing  of  food,  ob- 
ftinate  coilivenefs,  fpafms,  fainting,  flow  fever,  jaun- 
dice, giddinefs,  fliffnefs  of  the  limbs,  lamenefs,  and 

dropfy. 
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dropfy  *.     Like  effects  are  produced  by  copper,  rtitr- 
cury,  and'  antimony. 

Vegetable  poifons,  when  gradually  ufed  in  fmall 
portions  in  food,  if  they  do  not  occafion  fudden  death, 
produce  alfo  the  mofl  melancholy  fymptoms.  They 
ad  partly  as  narcotics,  and  partly  in  a  mechanical 
manner  on  the  ftomach  and  bowels  by  their  acridity. 
What  can  be  more  deftrudive  than  irritability  ex- 
cited in  an  immoderate  degree,  the  confequences  of 
which  are  flupefadion,  intoxication,  difpofition  to  in- 
flammation and  dedrudion,  by  phyfical  violence,  of 
the  organs  neceflary  for  life  ?  What  is  more  capable  to 
produce  the  higheft  degree  of  debility,  lamenefs  that 
ends  in  death  ? 

§  230. 

Infectious  poisons,  which  communicate  them- 
felves  by  contact,  are  a  frequent  caufe  of  the  aflihenic 
flate.  In  regard  to  the  adion  of  thefe  poifons,  we 
obferve, 

1.  The  kind  and  degree  of  the  infectious 
POISON.  Some  infedious  matter  is  volatile^  and  fome 
is  of  a  coarfer  kind.  The  former  communicates  itfelf 
at  a  diftance  through  the  air  and  through  different 
fubftances  ;  the  latter  only  by  coming  in  contad  with 
an  infeded  perfon.  In  fome  infedious  poifons  faci- 
lity of  infedion  is  occafioned  by  the  quantity  of  the 
infedious  matter  prefent,  but  in  general  an  infinitely 
fmall  particle  only  is  necelTary. 

2.  Subjective  capability  of  infection.     It 

*  Die  Bleiglafur  des  irdenen  Kuchenge/chirres  ah  sin  hauptquelle 
ineler  unferer  krankheiten  vom  Hofrath  G.  A.  Ebel.  Hannov.  1794. 
Though  the  author  in  fome  things  carries  his  ideas  too  far,  he  is  en* 
tided  to  thanks  for  having  turned  the  public  attention  to  this  objed:* 

L  4  confifts 
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confifls  in  a  peculiar  conflitution  of  the  animal  body^ 
by  which  it  is  rendered  fit  for  receiving  infedion. 
Such  a  difpofition  exifts  in  different  bodies  in  different 
degrees,  and  is  periodically  greater  or  lefs :  it  depends 
on  the  vital  principle,  as  well  as  on  the  organization. 
This  receptibility  is  greater  when  the  vital  principle 
is  unadive,  and  when  unnatural  changes  take  place  in 
the  organization  itfelf,  or  when  a  predifpofition  for 
infedion  exifts ;  as,  for  example,  when  the  body  has 
been  debilitated  by  depreffing  affedions  of  the  mind, 
or  by  evacuations. 

3.  The  external  relation  of  causes  act- 
ing IMMEDIATELY  QN  THE  BODY  FROM  WITH- 
OUT: as,  for  example,  the  atmofphere,  heat,  cold, 
Infedion,  therefore,  is  more  communicable  under  cer- 
tain circurnftances :  for  example,  it  is  more  eafily  dif- 
fufed  through  corruped  air  filled  with  carbon,  and  is 
far  more  dangerous  in  a  hot  climate,  at  a  warm  period 
of  the  year,  or  in  apartments  kept  too  warm.  Infec- 
tious difeafes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  far  lefs  apt  to 
be  communicated  where  the  air  is  pure,  and  in  a  cold 
climate  :  they  generally  ceafe  in  the  time  of  winter. 

Of  all  difeafes,  thofe  of  the  infedious  kind  debili- 
tate the  body  mioft,  and  in  the  lliortefl  period. 

§  231* 

We  (hall  now^  make  a  few  obfervations  on  the  debi- 
litating effeds  of  difeafe.  Difeafes  weaken  the  body 
not  only  during  the  period  of  their  attack,  but  they 
leave  behind  them  an  afthenic  difpofition.  The  greatefl 
degree  of  debility,  however,  arifes  from  thofe  difeafes 
which  attack  the  nerves  or  the  lymphatic  fyflem« 
Pifeafes  either  increafe  irritability  in  an  unnatural 

manner. 
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manner,  or  leiTen  the  power  of  a(5lion,  or  produce 
both  theie  effeds.  Sometimes  one  effed  is  the  con- 
fequence  of  another ;  fo  that,  after  irritability  has  been 
too  violently  excited,  the  power  of  aclion  is  weak- 
ened, as  is  the  cafe  in  regard  to  fpafms ;  or  after  a 
great  weakening  of  the  power  of  acftion  an  irregular 
adivity  of  irritability  enfues  :  as  the  hiccup,  and  con=- 
vulfions  of  dying  perfons. 

T.^Difeafes  of  the  nervous  fyilem.  Irritability, 
when  excited  in  an  immoderate  degree,  debilitates 
by  producing  an  irregular  adivity  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple. Hence  the  great  laflitude  after  fits  of  the  epi- 
lepfy. 

2.  Difeafes  of  the  lymphatic  fyftem  v/eaken  the 
admixture  of  the  organic  parts,  which  are  thereby 
changed  and  deranged,  and  impediments  mud  there- 
fore arife  to  the  influence  of  the  vital  principle.  The 
fcrophula,  fyphiiis,  dropfy,  and  cachexies  of  all  kinds, 
may  ferve  as  examples.  The  venereal  difeafe  is  the 
principal  fource  of  that  general  debility  which  every 
where  prevails.  Among  the  principal  debilitating 
lymphatic  difeafes,  may  be  reckoned  thofe  which  change 
the  internal  flate  of  the  organization  fo  much,  that 
the  afthenic  predifpofition  is  communicated  by  pro- 
creation ;  as,  for  example,  the  gout,  fyphiiis,  and 
fcrophula.  We  mufi  not,  however,  always  admit 
fpecial  difeafes,  but  a  general  predifpofition  to  certain 
kinds  of  corruption.  Thus  a  venereal  predifpoiition, 
in  children,  manifefls  itfelf  by  the  rickets  and  fcro- 
phula. It  is  not  neceffary  that  the  parents  fhould 
have  been  actually  affeded  with  iyphilis,  or  any  other 
of  the  fo  called  hereditary  difeafes,  as  a  general  pre- 
difpofition to  thefe  difeafes  may  exiil  by  communica- 
tion 
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'loD  from  one  race  to  another  through  dinerenL  Qiar- 
lio.ueSc  That  this  prediipofition  to  difeaie  is  not  al- 
ways called  forth,  but  remains  concealed,  depends  upon 
circumitances.  Proper  treatment  will  fometinies  pre- 
vent this  predifpofition  from  making  its,  appearance^ 
cr  will  extirpate  it  entirely. 

Among  thofe  difeafes  which  lelien  the  power  of 
adion  (§  82.)  in  a  peculiar  manner^  or  which  with- 
draw the  fluid  parts  of  the  body,  and  immediately 
iveaken  the  confiilence  of  the  fohds,  is  evacuation 
by  ftoo],  perfpiration,  urine,  bleeding,  femen,  fallva, 
phlegm.  Debihty  is  a  fpcedy  confequence  when  fucli 
evacuation  does  not  bear  a  proper  relation  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  body.  This  feeblenefs  ends  at  lafh  in 
lamenefs  and  death.  The  afFeclions  are,  extenuation, 
tleficcation  of  the  body,  palenefs,  fnrinking  of  the 
lim.bs,  convuliions,  lethargy,  rigidity.  The  body  be- 
comes dried  and  withered  like  a  plant  deprived  of 
water. 

This  feeblenefs  takes  pb.ce  alfo  in  regard  to  indivi- 
dual limbs  from  v/hich  the  juices  and  nouriihment 
are  withdrawn,  or  which,  by  miCans  of  the  confenfus, 
are  attacked  or  affeded, 

§  232, 

As  if  the  natural  debility  excited  by  difeafe  were 
not  fufBcient,  it  mufl  be  promoted  alfo  by  art ;  by 

a   DEBILITATING    MODE     OF    TREATME3IT.       HoW 

much  ought  Vvx  to  admire  the  energy  of  nature,  or, 
rather  if  the  reader  choofes,  the  good  ftrudlure  and 
folid  connexion  of  organic  parts^  which  are  able  towithp 
Itand  fuch  a  coalition  of  foes.  Sometimes  irritabi- 
lity is  excited  in  an  immoderate  degree;  and  fome- 

times, 
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times  the  power  of  adion  is  weakened,  both  by  medi- 
cines and  diet ;  fo  that,  in  fad,  more  people  are  killed 
by  bad  phyficians  than  by  difeafe  I 

1.  The  method  by  immoderate  excite- 
ment AND  strengthening.  The  confequences 
of  too  violent  irritability  are  well  known.  By  fach  a 
mefliod  a  difpofition  to  inflammation  and  Ipafmodic 
affeclions  is  promoted;  the  crifes  are  deranged,' and 
the  falutary  exertions  of  nature,  or  rather  the  repara- 
tion of  the  Icfh  equilibrium  of  the  powers,  is  impeded. 
To  this  head  belongs  the  imtimely  ufe  of  opium, 
wine,  cinchona,  hot  ftcmachics,  &c.  The  difeafe  is 
fpeedily  fuppreifed,  or  rather  confined  in  the  body, 
fo  that  a  lafting  unnatural  ftate  takes  place  in  the 
body;  a  predifpofition  to  difeafe  which  afterwards 
manifefts  itfelf  by  a  variety  of  affedions  (§  362). 
The  confequences  of  checked  fever,  checked  gonorr- 
hoea, .  &c.  are  well  known.  Affedions  to  which  a 
predifpofition  exifts,  independently  of  thefe,  then 
break  out.  If  a  predifpofition  to  gout  exifis,  it  will 
be  called  forth  after  a  checked  fever,  whereas  it 
might  have  been  perhaps  lelTened  or  extirpated  by 
fuffering  the  difeafe  to  pafs  through  the  ufual  crifes. 
Ought  not  this,  therefore,  to  fliew  the  danger  which 
may  be  occafioned  by  Brown's  method  in  unflvilfui 
hands  ? 

2.  The  immoderate  use  of  evacuants. 
Purging,  fweating,  bleeding,  falivation,  have  all  their 
proper  periods,  and  thofe  not  acquainted  with  thefe 
excite  an  artificial  difeafe  of  the  fluids.  Too  violent 
or  too  long  continued  evacuation  occafions  all  the  bad 
effects  announced  in  the  preceding  fedion  (§  231). 
To  this  head  belongs  too  long  fuckling,  particularly 

in 
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regard  to  feeble  mothers :  the  confequences  fometimcs 
are,  befides  general  feeblenefs,  lofs  of  memory  and 
blindnefs. 

§  233. 

The  improper  ufe  of  medicine  in  dlfeafes,  without 
paying  proper  regard  to  their  relation  with  the  difeafe 
or  the  conftitution,  or  the  ufe  of  them  too  long  con- 
tinued, is,  in  a  particular  manner,  produ6livc  of  fee- 

blenefs. 

§  234. 
The  treatment  and  condudt  of  convalefcents  ferve 
alfo  fometimes  very  much  to  increafe  and  promote 
feeblenefs,  either  by  the  too  long  continued  ufe  of 
medicine,  or  too  early  leaving  off  the  means  of  cure; 
by  improper  evacuants,  and  antiphlogiftic,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  ftrengthening  and  irritating  medicines 
and  diet,  too  long  confinement  within  doors,  the  pri- 
vation of  pure  air,  unneceffary  confinement  to  a  warm 
bed,  &c.  Many  patients  can  never  be  cured  unlefs 
certain  impediments  are  removed,  unlefs  their  place 
of  refidence  is  changed,  unlefs  they  return  to  their 
former  habits,  &:Co  or  unlefs  certain  relations  arc 
altered. 
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CHAPTER    VL 

NATIONAL   DEBILITY.       DEBILITY  OF  THE  AGE, 
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§  ^35' 
When  the  before-mentioned  debilitating  caufes  at- 
tack ieveral  perfons  at  the  fame  time,  or  generally  pre- 
vail in  certain  diftrids,  they  form  a  general  as- 
thenic PREDISPOSITION  which  is  the  caufe  of  the 
prevalent  afthenic  difeafes.  If  this  predifpofition  is 
found  among  a  whole  people,  we  call  it  national 
DEBILITY;  or  if  it  prevails  in  certain  ages,  or  among 
one  or  more  generations,  we  fpeak  of  a  debility 
©F  the  age. 

§  236. 

The  caufes  of  this  general  debility  are  not  to  be 
fought  for  fo  much  in  the  climate,  and  the  prevailing 
confhitution  of  the  atmofphere  and  weather,  as  in  the 
general  mode  of  life  which  feveral  men  or  a  whole 
people  have  adopted,  and  by  which  a  particular  age 
is  diflinguidied.  Che  fault,  therefore,  lies  more  in 
mankind  themfelves  than  in  nature.  In  a  hot  climate 
we  find  the  inhabitants  feebler,  far  more  irritable,  and 
more  fenfible  of  external  impreffions ;  far  more  incli- 
nation to  nervous  difeafes,  earlier  maturity  and  m-an- 
hood,  and  in  general  earlier  old  age  and  a  fhorter 

duration 
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duration  of  life  than  in  a  moderately  cold  climate.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  norths 
the  men  are  fmall,  weak,  and  incapable  of  enduring 
fevere  or  continued  labour.  The  Icelanders,  towards 
their  fiftieth  year,  are  in  general  aflhmatic,  and  die  be- 
fore their  fixtieth.  The  unhealthfulnefs  of  the  climate 
of  Jamaica,  and  Carthagena  in  South  America,  is  well 
known.  All  the  inhabitants  have  a  pale  meager  look, 
as  if  they  had  jufl:  recovered  from  a  fevere  difeafe,  and 
the  newly  arrived  Europeans  foon  aiTume  the  fame 
complexion.  The  influence  of  the  air  ofmarflies,  as 
well  as  of  hot  damp  air,  has  already  been  mentioned 
(§  218.)  However,  even  in  an  unfavourable  climate, 
a  relative  flrength  and  folidity  of  the  human  conftitu- 
tution  are  poflible,  unlefs  the  natural  evil  be  incrcafed^ 
and  rendered  fenfible  by  an  improper  mode  of  life, 

§237- 
General  afthenia  exlfts  rather  periodically  than 
progreffively.  In  oppofition  to  the  fuppofed  ftill  in- 
crealing  debility  of  the  human  race,  which  is  afcribed 
in  particular,  but  very  unjuftly,  to  nature,  to  a  ge- 
neral decay  of  the  earth,  a  decreafe  in  theprodudive 
power  of  our  fublunary  world,  many  objediions  might 
be  made.  The  obfervations  on  which  thefe  af- 
fercions  are  founded,  are  dravv'n  too  much  from  fing-le 
cafes,  from  too  circumfcribed  a  view,  and  from  indi- 
vidual ages  or  diftricls,  to  adm.it  with  propriety  of  a 
general  conciufion.  The  earth  is  dill  in  the  fame  ftate 
efjouth  as  it  was  a  thoufand  years  agoj  and  we  find 
the  fame  proportion,  fpeaking  in  general,  in  all  cre- 
ated beings  in  regard  to  fize  and  fliruClure  ;  the  period 
of  human  life  is  ftill  the  fame  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 

David. 
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David.  The  accounts  given  of  the  gigantic  lize  and 
immenfe  ilrength  of  men  in  the  early  ages  are  mere 
fables,  as  well  as  thole  given  of  whole  nations  of 
dwarfs.  Nay,  notwithftanding  that  general  debility 
which  prevails  by  an  education  and  mode  of  life  dif- 
ferent from  the  common,  hardy  men  are  produced,  who 
thus  form  exceptions  to  the  general  (late  of  the  age 
in  which  they  live.  But  as  the  mode  of  life  generally 
followed  is  at  variance  with  nature,  we  find  genera! 
debility  among  fuch  men  alfo. 

§238. 

This  general  afthenic  predifpofition  prevails  there- 
fore merely  among  individual  nations,  and  in  fome  ages. 
The  latter  is  the  natural  confequence  of  the  education 
and  mode  of  life  of  one  or  more  generations.  We 
learn  with  afl:oni{liment  from  hiftory  how  far  men  in- 
dividually  or  in  fociety  can  proceed  in  deftroying  and 
enfeebling  their  natural  powers.  By  luxury,  corrup- 
tion of  morals,  voluptuoufnefs,  and  diffipation,  whole 
nations  have  been  converted  into  wretched,  feeble, 
and  delicate  beings.  What  were  the  Romans  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Julian  ?  They  were  fo  en- 
feebled, according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  that 
when  they  were  failing  in  their  pleafure  boats  on  the 
Tyber,  and  it  happened  that  a  fun-beam  penetrated 
to  them,  they  were  immediately  thrown  into  con- 
vulfions. 

§  '^Z9' 
The  prefent   race,  indeed,  are  not  equal,  in  many 
refpeds,  to    their  anceilors.     Who  can   deny  that, 
fince  the  laft  century,  a  general  decreafe  of  ilrength 
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has  taken  place  among  almoiT:  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  ?  But  who  does  not  fee  that  the  caufe  does 
not  lie  in  nature,  but  in  adventitious  cirGumrtances 
and  relations,  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  alter  ? 
Thefe  caufes  are  certainly^  worthy  of  our  attentive 
examination. 

4  240. 

By  a  mode  of  life,  iiich  as  that  which  fliall  be 
hereafter  delineated,  mankind,  for  fome  centuries  paft, 
have,  in  comparifon  of  former  times,  been  born  with 
a  weakly  conftitution.  Education  does  not  improve 
this  innate  feeblenefs,  which  however  it  might  do  even 
is'here  a  great  degree  of  it  exifts,  but  increafes  it,  and 
lays  the  foundation  for  ficklinefs  during  the  whole 
life.  We  rear  tender  hot-houfe  plants  in  a  mode 
which  is  diredly  at  variance  with  nature,  deprive  them 
of  proper  room  for  their  growth,  of  pure  air,  of  na- 
tural heat  and  motion  j  flaves  to  fafhion  and  preju- 
dice, we  form  them  in  the  extremes  of  cold  and 
heat ;.  excite  their  irritability  in  an  unnatural  m.anner> 
by  artificial,  mental,  and  bodily  ftimulants  ^  debili- 
tate their  powers,  or  retard  their  expanfion,  either  by 
reft  or  inadlivity,  or  by  too  early  and  immoderate 
exertion  ;  cruelly  deprive  the  young  generation  of  the 
happy  innocent  ftate  of  childhood,  and  engraft  upon 
them  the  pains  and  fufferings  of  the  age.  In  the  follow-^ 
ing  period,  the  youth  is  either  configned  to  a  learned 
education,  during  which  the  body  is  totally  forgotten, 
or  he  is  put  apprentice  to  fome  artifl  or  tradefman, 
without  previous  care  having  been  taken  to  give  his 
body  the  neceifary  firmnefs  and  ftrength.  In  this 
cafe,  violence  is  offered  to  nature. 

§241^ 
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§241. 

The  principal  caufe  of  the  feeblenefs  of  the  prefent 
generation,  is  the  negledl  of  female  education,  parti- 
cularly in  regard  to  every  thing  that  concerns  bodily 
conformation  and  health.  The  whole  of  female  edu- 
cation is  contrary  to  nature,  and  tends,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  to  weaken  and  debilitate.  From  the  period 
of  birth,  girls  are  kept  in  a  ftate  of  inadiivity  and  con- 
ftraint,  much  more  than  is  the  cafe  among  boys,  and 
the  free  expanfion  of  their  powers  is  impeded  by 
lacing  and  confining  their  bodies.  The  female  fex,  at 
prefent,  are  educated  in  an  inactive  and  fedentary 
ftate,  in  which  they  are  afterwards  retained  during 
their  whole  lives,  by  fafhion,  convenience,  or  their 
occupations.  The  circle  of  their  adion  is  confined  ^ 
they  are  accuilomed  to  trifling  mechanical  operations, 
which  afford  no  employment  to  the  mi.nd,  fo  that 
their  imagination,  particularly  in  the  folitude  to  which 
they  are  devoted,  finds  fufiicient  ieifure  to  indulge  in 
immoral  ideas.  As  they  polTefs  great  feniibihty;  as 
the  organ  of  the  foul,  in  females,  is  highly  fufcepti- 
bie  of  irritation  ;  and  as  their  powers  of  imagination 
are  eafily  excited  by  the  circumllances  in  which  they 
are  placed,  they  are  readily  milled  by  enthuiiafm, 
fenfibility,  and  folly.  Every  art  of  luxury  is  ex- 
erted to  gratify  this  unfortunate  propenfity,  and  flili 
to  increa.fe  it ;  health,  peace  of  mind,  domefiic  hap- 
pinefs,  and  niany  other  enjoyments,  are  facrificed  to 
inceifant  diflipation,  rage  for  fafli ion,  tafie  for  mag- 
nificence, and  pride.  This  much  to  be  lamented  fex 
are  torn,  at  too  early  a  period,  from  the  innocence  of 
childhood,  and  placed  in  improper  focial  relations : 
Nature,  in  every  refpecl,    is  anticipated:  m.aturity, 
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both  of  the  mental  and  bodily  powers,  is  forced  before 
the  proper  time ;  puberty,  in  particular,  is  haftened, 
and  every  thing  is  diflorted  and  corrupted,  for  the 
fake  of  falfe  glare  and  fhew. 

This  is  a  melancholy  but  true  pidure  of  female 
education,  particularly  in  the  higher  ranks,  and  which, 
unfortunately,  by  the  increafe  of  luxury,  is  more  and 
more  imitated  among  the  lower  clalTes  of  fociety. 
And  what  mufb  be  the  confequences,  when  we  fufFer 
the  mofi:  beautiful  part  of  the  human  race  to  be  cor- 
rupted in  fo  unaccountable  a  manner  ?  Will  not 
this  corruption  be  tranfmitted  to  our  children  ?  The 
debility  of  the  Ahatic  nations  is,  with  juftice,  afcribed 
to  the  corrupt  education  of  their  females,  who  are 
bred  up  in  clofe  confinement,  and  accuftomed  to  in- 
adivity  and  idlenefs.  And  what  elfe  is  the  partial 
occupation  of  our  girls,  when  employed  with  trifles 
and  toys,  which  are  not  fuilicient  to  keep  the  limbs  in 
proper  exercife,  but  idlenefs  ?  This  perverted  educa- 
tion of  the  fair  fex  is  the  caufe  that  our  children, 
during  the  period  of  infancy,  at  leafh  when  they  are 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  women,  are  educated  in  a 
manner  equally  improper. 

§  242. 
Our  whole  conduct  and  mode  of  life  is  calculated 
to  promote  and  increafe  that  feeblenefs  which  is  born 
with  us,  and  interwoven  in  our  frame  by  education. 
This  is  the  cafe  not  only  in  the  hig-her,  but  even 
among  the  lo wct  ciailes.  A  yqtj  great  part  of  thofe 
called  people  of  fafliion  are  expofed  to  a  mode  of  life 
by  which  the  powers  are  either  only  partially  exer- 
cifed,  or  kept  in  total  inadivity.     The   number  of 

thofe 
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thofe  who  lead  a  fedentary  life,  exceeds  almoft  that 
of  thofe  expofed  to  an  adlive  life  of  labour  and  bufi- 
nefs.  In  Germany,  as  many  men  almofl:  are  deflined 
to  the  pen,  the  needle,  the  comb,  and  to  fupply 
the  artificial  wants  of  luxury,  as  to  the  plough, 
and  the  occupations  requifite  to  procure  the  different 
articles  of  food,  and  the  other  necefTaries  of  life. 
Among  a  great  part  of  mankind  the  body  remains 
inadive  ;  the  thinking  faculty  is  exerted  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  health,  and  the  imagination  and  inge- 
nuity are  thereby  put  exclufively  into  activity,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  general  conformation  of  the  powers  of 
the  foul,  as  well  as  of  the  conftitution.  All  bodily  ex- 
ertion is  prevented  by  machinery.  In, great  cities,  men 
are  almofi:  alliamed  to  walk.  There  are  ladies  of  the 
higher  rank  who  will  fcareeiy  deign  to  touch  the 
earth  with  their  feet,  by  going  a  few  fteps  into  the 
garden.  People  have  an  averiion  to  every  thing  that 
requires  exertion.  Sedentary  games  have  almofl  ba- 
niihed  thofe  which  are  connected  with  exercife. 

There  is  fcareeiy  any  thing  that  tends  more  to 
debilitate  human  nature,  than  the  unhappy  pailion  for 
gaming.  People  fpend  whole  nights,  enchained,  as 
it  were,  to  the  gaming-table,  tormented  with  the 
moiL  deilrudive  paflions,  infatiable  avarice,  envy, 
concealed  anger,  hatred,  and  the  defire  of  revenge. 

The  mode  of  life  am.ong  the  higher  ranks  is  in 
direct  oppofition  to  nature  and  health  :  it  is  con- 
flirained  and  unnatural.  By  artificial  wants,  man  has 
rendered  himfelf  unfit  for  his  deitinationj  he  has  per- 
verted the  order  of  things ;  fleep  is  denied  its  right ; 
thevv^hole  machine  is  refined  by  immoderate  culture  ^ 
but  by  thefe  m.eans  becomes,  lefs  durable.     The  mind 
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itfelf  is  foftened  in  the  higheft  degree  ;  and  in  regard 
to  every  thing  great  or  exalted,  nothing  remains  but 
aifecled  fenfations.  Man  has  been  deprived  of  every 
thing  manly.  He  is  no  longer  a  fon  of  nature,  but 
a  frail,  feeble  being,  the  creature  of  failiion  and  conve- 
nience. His  happinefs  does  not  depend  on  himfelf, 
but  on  external  things  j  even  his  health  and  his  life 
feem  to  be  produdions  of  the  world  around  him.  So 
much  has  he  loll:  all  felf-fubfiftence  1 

§  243- 
The'greatefl:  enemy,  of  the  human  race  is  luxur}', 
with  all  its  unhappy  confequences ;  fuch  as  a  rage  for 
fafhion,  mifdireded  culture;  a  reftiefs  paiiion  for  fhew 
and  fpiehdour ;  neglect  of  the  higher  duties,  and  even 
of  the  conformation  of  our  befl:  powers,  amidfl:  trifling 
cares  for  pohfhing  and  partial  form.ation.  The  con- 
ftant  companion  of  luxury  is  prodigality,  and  pro- 
digality produces  poverty  5  it  is  furrounded  by  an  hofi; 
of  murdering  cares,  which  are  increafed,  ad  innnitum, 
by  an  exalted  fenubility  for  ail  the  paffions ;  by  ftrong 
participation  in  the  fate  of  one's  connections;  and 
by  internal  reproach.  A  thoufand  ungratified  real  or 
artificial  wants  keep  the  mind  in  a  continual  ftate  of 
irritation  and  reftiefs  exertion. 

§  244. 
Poverty  r^-^y  be  claiied  among  the  principal 
fources  of  human  wretchednefs  and  debility;  con- 
tinual and  exhaufting  labour  ;  infiifFicient  reparation 
of  the  powers  ;  poor,  indigeftible  nouriihment ;  care, 
trouble,  afHiclion  ;  vvant  of  neceffary  relief  in  difeafe, 
and  of  thofe  refreiliing  and  ftrengthening  means 
6  '  ■  which 
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which  the  rich  enjoy  in  fuperabundance :  what  caufes 
of  debihty,  confumption  of  the  body,  and  of  the 
vital  powers  !  Size  and  flrength  are  both  loft  under 
the  burthen  of  poverty.  Such  a  ftate  is  the  firft  ex- 
pofed  to  all  difeafes,  which,  in  the  hovels  of  the  poor, 
rage  with  the  mofh  infedious  virulence,  and  produce 
the  greateft  mortality.  ^ 

§  245. 
How  different  is  our  prefent  mode  of  life  from  that 
natural  fimplicity  of  our  forefathers ;  and  how  much 
have  we  encreafed  the  wants  of  our  appetite,  for  which 
even  Europe  is  too  fmall  !  The  molt  pernicious  cir- 
cumftance  of  all,  is  accuftoming  ourfelves  to  ftim.ulat- 
ing  food,  fpices,  fpirituous  and  warm  liquors.  To 
this  we  m.ay  add,  that,  by  the  thirft  of  gain,  thefe 
liquors  are  adulterated,  and  rendered  unheathful. 
Brandy,  coffee,  and  tea,  are  by  far  too  much  ufed 
among  all  claiTes,  and,  unfortunately,  have  been  fub- 
ftituted  in  the  ftead  of  beer,  which  is  more  healthful 
and  nouriiliing.  Slimy  food  and  potatoes  are  ufed  in 
great  quantities,  without  that  exercife  Vv4iich  is  ne- 
ceilar}^  to  miake  them  digeftible.  From  the  irritating 
properties  of  fuch  food,  by  which  the  aftivity  of  the 
vital  principle  is  immoderately  increafed,  and  by 
which  congeftions  are  occafioned,  while  the  organiza- 
tion is  Vv^eakened,  we  m.ay  account  for  fo  many  people 
being  fubjed:  to  extreme  nervous  debility,  hypochon- 
driafis,  accumulations  of  phlegm,  and  the  utm.oft  re- 
laxation; even  while  their  looks  and  complexion  dif- 
play  the  bloom  of  health. 

§  246. 
Intemperate  hving,   the  immoderate  ufe  of  food 
M  3  and 
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and  drink,  is  ftill  becoming  more  general  among  the 
lower  and  labouring  clafTes.  The  facility  with  which 
they  can  acquire  a  large  funi  of  money  at  once, 
(though  the  price  of  labour  is  not  always  propor- 
tioned to  the  high  price  of  provifions)  induces  them 
to  fpend  their  earnings  in  a  fliorter  time  ;  and  as  with 
fenfuai  m^en  the  ftomach  is  an  important  object,  the 
pleafures  of  the  palate  are  indulged  to  excefs. 

Among  thofe  things  which  contribute  to  the  debi- 
lity of  the  prefent  race,  may  be  reckoned  the  gener^J 
propenfity  to  voluptuoufneis,  convenience,  and  indo- 
lence; the  continual  hunting  after  fenfuai  enjoy- 
ments, which  fometimes  degenerate  into  brutality, 
and  by  which  irritability  is  increafed,  and  the  organi- 
zation dera^nged,  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  utmofl:  de- 
gree. The  imagination  is  incelTantly  inflamed  by 
lafcivious  im^ages ;  and  the  moft  violent  ftimulants  are 
every  moment  exerciiing  their  pernicious  action  on 
the  organs.  Hence  arife  relaxation,  exceffive  feeble- 
nefs,  unnatural  fe.niibility,  and  incapacity  for  every 
thing  that  requires  povver  and  ftrength  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  inclination  to  refc  and  inadivity ;  a 
continual  hurrying  from  pleafure  to  pleaiure,  which, 
on  account  of  habitual  enjoyment,  and  ■  being  pur- 
chafed  without  labour,  inftead  of  affording  fatisfac- 
tion,  excites  only  languor  and  difguft.  Auiong  fuch 
relaxed  and  enervated  beings,  Graham's  celeftial  bed, 
and  Meimer's  m.agnetifm,  might  find  friends  and 
partizans. 

Under  fach  circumftances,  the  tone  of  the  organi- 
zation is  fo  exalted,  tliat  repeated  flimulants  are  ne- 
ceiTary   to  prevent  complete  relaxation  and  debility^ 
which  immediately  take    place  when  the  ufual   fli- 
mulants 
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mulants  are  omitted.  Such  beings  mud  be  hatched 
and  reared  by  artificial  heat,  Hke  chickens ;  their  ex- 
igence depends  on  a  weak  thread,  and  their  Ufe  iliakes 
like  a  reed  agitated  by  the  wind. 

§  247, 
Neglecting  the  care  of  the  flcin,  and  bathing,  by 
which  our  forefathers  acquired   life  and  ftrength,  tend 
the  more  to  increafe   national  debility,  as  the  organ 
of  the  ikin  is  of  the  utmofl  importance, 

§  248. 
The   great   negleft  of  gymnaflic  exercifes   contri- 
butes no  lefs  to  promote  the  fame  evil 

§  249. 

The  many  ill-chofen  methods  of  ftrengthening  de- 
bilitated conftitutions,  which  are  em.ployed  uncondi- 
tionally, produce  a  quite  contrary  efFecl  to  what  they 
ought.  To  this  head  belong  the  imprudent  ufe  of 
bathing,  and  of  mineral  waters  -,  the  ufe  of  fafhionable 
medicines ;  alfo  the  perverted  ftrengthening  method 
applied  to  the  debilitated.  Nothing  weakens  nature 
fo  much  as  the  imprudent  ufe  of  ftimjjlating  me- 
dicines, employed  after  one  has  followed  a  debilitat- 
ing mode. of  life. 

§250. 

Bodily  exercife,  which  is  fo  ufeful  in  general,  be- 
comes pernicious  if  too  violent,  or  when  employed  too 
fuddenly  in  alternation  v/ith  a  fedentary  life.  Violent 
hunting,  traveUing  pofi:,  long  continued  and  too  lively 
dancing,  do  not  certainly  ftrengthen ;  and  ice-cold 
baths  are  undoubtedly  not  proper  for  feeble  perfons. 
'M  4  The 
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The  Anglomania,  cold  treatiBent:,  requires  a  high 
degree  of  ftrength  not  to  b-^  prejudicial.  And  how 
win  the  phyfician  reftore  to  mature  that  ilrength  which 
can  be  obtained  only  by  a  prudent  change  of  regi- 
men ?  In  vain  will  the  enfeebled  patient  feek  relief 
in  baths  and  mineral  fprings,  if  they  are  employed 
merely  in  comphance  with  faihion. 

§251, 

Equally  pernicious  is  the  improper  uie  of  ali  me-^ 
dicines  and  noftrums,  which  is  Ijo  common,  3r.  ac- 
count of  the  encouragem.ent  given  to  quackery,  ibe 
facility  v/ith  which  the  empirics  of  the  preient  pei.od 
impofe  upon  invalids,  gives  us  reafon  to  conclude  ibat 
the  number  of  debilitated  perfons  is  very  great ;  for 
debility  is  credulous. 

§  252. 

Till?  national  degeneration  is  periodical,  as  we 
are  laught  by  the  hiflory  of  m.any  countries,  and 
leads  to  the  deftruction  of  kingdom.s.  Thus  Rome 
fell  a  prey  to  Aiiatic  voluptuoufneisand  effiminacy  j 
but  an  enervated  period  may  be  followed  by  one 
more  vigorous.  National  debility  has  fometimes 
been  remedied  by  the  defperate  cure  of  a  revolution  ;, 
and  it  has  been  feen  that  the  fault  did  not  lie  in 
nature  :  the  moft  effeminate  people,  by  changing 
their  manners  and  mode  of  life,  have  been  trans - 
fonr.ed  into  men  of  the  s;reatefl:  vigour.  The  foirlt  of 
liberty  can  roufe  an  oppreiTed  people  from  their  phy- 
fical  torpor.  Dr.  RuHi  has  fhewn  the  effeds  pro- 
duced by  the  American  revolution  on  the  phyiicai 
ftate  of  the  inhabitants ;  many  a  barren  pair  became 
truitful,  and  induftry  and  aftivity  were  eveiy  where 
xevived. 
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Thefe  obfervations  may  ferve  to  Ihew  what  in- 
fluence it  has  on  the  chara6ler  of  a  people,  when 
their  rulers  endeavour  to  preferve  among  them  cheer- 
fuinefs  and  contentment,  v/ith  a  general  good  difpo- 
fition  of  mind.  This  difpofition  has  the  fame  effed: 
in  a  whole  nation  that  it  has  in  individuals:  It  is 
be''^  maintained  by  the  principles  of  a  Henry  IV.  who 
endeavoured  to  render  the  ftate  of  his  kingdom  fo 
fiourilhing  that  the  m-eaneft  of  his  fabjeds  might 
afford  to  have  a  pullet  in  the  pot  on  Sundays.  Such 
a  cheerful  difpofition  may,  even  among  an  enervated 
people,  prevent  the  confequences  of  national  debility, 
Falfe  policy  endeavours,  by  dazzling  public  feftivals, 
to  produce  a  tranfient  excitement ;  but  this  is  mereiy 
a  palliative.  I  muft,  however,  beg  the  reader's  par^ 
don  for  this  digreflion. 

§  254. 
The  prevailing  difeafes  of  the  prefent  age  are,  for 
the  moft  part,  of  the  aflhenic  kind,  the  confequences 
of  national  debility.  Far  more  fthenic  complaints 
prevailed  among  our  anceflors,  fuch  as  infiam.matory 
difeafes.  The  form  of  difeafe  has  changed  with  each 
century ;  and,  at  prefent,  it  is  very  different  from  that 
common  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  has  been 
modified  by  a  changed  method  of  life  and  condud, 
and  by  fome  difeafes  having  become  habitually  com- 
mon, as  already  obferved  in  regard  to  fyphihs.  The 
combination  of  fo  many  and  fo  different  caufes,  has 
given  rife  to  lingular  and  uncommon  affedions,  w^uch 
are  often  in  contradidion  wdth  each  other.  Difeafes 
have  become  exceedingly  complicated  and  obfcure  ; 

phyiicianF, 
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phynclans,  therefore,  by  fo  many  new  pathologic  phe- 
nomena, which,  however,  properly  fpeaking,  are  only- 
individual  lymptoms  of  a  general  difeafe,  have  been 
induced  to  invent  new  names  for  difeafe;,  to  the  great 
terror  of  the  feeble ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  phyhcians, 
they  may  fa,y  oderint  diim  ?neiuani, 

§  255, 
The  following  are  the  chief  caufes  which  have  ren- 
dered the  difeafes  of  the  prefent  period  fo  complicated 
and  difficult  to  be  defined  : 

1.  The  changed  constitution  of  the  body. 
In  general,  it  is  more  afthenic  ;  and,  confequentlvj 
conneded  with  immoderate  irritability,  and  a  defici- 
ency in  the  power  of  action.  Hence  the  fympatby 
of  individual  organs  is  not  only  greater,  but  more  ex- 
citable ;  and;,  on -that  account,  there  is  more  fufcep- 
tibility  of  morbid  infeclion. 

2.  The  general  phedisposition  to  disease. 
Thofe  difeafes  rooted  in  the  organic  admixture,  v«^hich 
have  poifoned  whole  generations ;  flich  as  the  venereal 
difeafe,  with  all  its  varieties. 

3.  Changed  mode  of  life,  intemperance, 
luxury,  &c. 

4.  Changed  METHOD  OF  HEALING.  Our  heroic 
method,  and  particularly  the  Brunonian  fyftem,  which 
by  erroneous  treatment  does  fo  much  hurt,  fuppreiles 
the,crifes,  and  changes  the  progrefs  of  difeafe. 

§  256. 

Alfo  the  change  of  the  conftitution  through  the 
difierent  periods  of  life,  is  difproportioned.  to  the  dif- 
eafes of  each  period.     We  obferve  in  children  the 

difeafes 
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difeafes  of  manhood ,  and  in  manhood,  the  dlfeafes 
pecuhar  to  childhood.  Likewile,  in  regard  to  fex, 
difeafes  which  ought  to  belong  only  to  females,  pre- 
valent among  the  men. 

§  257- 
The  moft  abundant  difeafes  of  the  prefent  period, 
are  nervous  affe6lions  of  every  kind,  which,  in  parti- 
cular, are  produced  by  the  ilightefl  caufes :  hypo- 
chondriafis,  oppreffion  at  the  flomach,  pain  in  the 
bowels,  rheumatifm,  infanity,  gout,  lamenefs,  rup- 
tures, rickets,  fcrophula,  atrophy,  confuraption,  dif- 
eafes of  the  mind. 
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CHAPTER    VIL 


ASTHENTC    DISEASES. 


§258. 

Asthenic  dlfeafes,  difeafes  from  feeblenefs,  are  an 
unnatural  ftate  of  the  animated  organization ,  the 
grounds  of  which  He  in  an  afthenic  predifpolition  to 
difeafe. 

This  ilate  may  be  attended  (a)  either  with  fome 
aduai  lefion  of  the  organic  parts,  whether  the  caufes 
be  external  or  internal ;  or  (I? J  a  morbid  change  only- 
may  have  taken  place  in  the  organic  admixture.  In 
the  lirfl.  cafe,  the  debility  is  permanent ;  in  the  fe- 
cond,  only  temporary.  In  both,  the  fundiions  of  the 
animated  body  are  more  or  lefs  weakened,  and  fome- 
tim.es  deranged. 

(a)  Severe  wounds,  or  violent  derangement  of  the 
organs,  particularly  lelion  of  the  principal  organs  of 
life,  as,  for  example,  ulcers  in  the  lungs. 

(ly)  Putrid  fevers,  and  other  difeafes,  Vvdiere  reftora- 
tion  to  health  follows  when  the  organic  admixture  re- 
fumes  its  proper  ftate. 

§  259. 

The  fymjptoms  of  thefe  difeafes  announce   deficient 

energy  of  nature  -,  enfeebled  or  oppreffed  adivity  of 

the  vital  principle  ;  irregular,  too  weak,  or  too  ftrong 

crifes ,  peculiar  afFeclions  in  the  principal  vital  organs. 

■  We 
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We    find   here,    in   particular,    all   thofe  fymptoms 
which  iliew  nervous  debihty  {§  201.) 

The  chief  point,  in  this  refped,  is  not  the  name, 
but  the  form  of  the  difeafe.  A  difeafe  under  the 
fame  name  may  aifume  the  fthenic,  as  well  as  the 
afthenic  form, as  is  the  cafe  with  the  dropfy *.  A  fthenic 
difeafe  alfo  paifes  very  often  into  an  afthenic.  Atten- 
tion to  this  remark  cannnot  be  too  ftrongly  recom- 
mended, in  order  to  guard  againfl:  the  many  per- 
nicious practical  errors  which  arife  when  difeafes 
are  claiTed  according  to  their  names.  A  difeafe 
is  ilhenic,  or  afthenic,  inflammatory,  gaftric,  or 
nervous,  according  to  the  caufes,  the  conftitution  of 
the  patient,  and  other  accidental  circumfuances, 

§   260,    ; 

In  order  to  form  a  proper  idea  of  an  afthenic  dip ' 
cafe,  it  will  be  necelTary  to  pay  attention   to  'different 
circumftances,  by  which  it  acquires  that  form. 

1.  Bodily  constitution.  Under  this  term  are 
com.prehended  the  bodily  mafs,  form,  and  ftrudure  of 
organic  parts.  In  a  feeble  or  debilitated  body,  all 
difeafes  acquire  a  certain  (hade  of  afthenia.  To  this 
head  belongs  unexpanded,  iiiiperfed:  organization. 
Thus,  the  firft  difeafes  of  children  are,  by  their  nature, 
afthenic.  This  is  the  cafe  even  with  local  difeafes, 
where  there  is  an  irnperfed  conformation  of  individual 
orgaas ;  alfo  when  the  conftitution  is  v/eakened  by  ac- 
cidental caufes. 

2.  An  asthenic  predisposition.  This  de- 
pends on  a  feeble  ftate  of  the  vital  principle,  as  well  as 

of 

*  BePxj.  Furcht.  Ziegler  Difs.  inaug  hydropis-aetioiogium  ac 
divifionsm  uftens,  Lipfis,  1790.  defsrves^in  particular,  to  be  read. 
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of  the  organization  (§  loi — 119.)  It  confifls  in  ^ 
certain  external  or  internal  fcate  of  the  human  frame, 
which  announces  a  general  debility  of  its  nature,  fome 
time  previous  to  the  appearance  of  afthenic  afFedions. 
This  unnatural  conftitution  of  the  body  is  attended  with 
the  greateft  fenfibility  in  regard  to  external  debili- 
tating caufes ;  where  this  ftate  exifts,  either  afthenic 
difeaies  are  to  be  expedled,  or  the  difeafes  which  at- 
tack the  human  frame  in  this  ftate  are  afthenic,  or  at 
leaft  have  a  fhade  of  afthenia. 

3.  The  period  of  life,  according  as  it  is  more 
or  lefs  fitted  for  an  afthenic  difpofition,  as  the  firft 
and  laft  periods.  The  nearer  man  is  to  his  begin- 
ning or  end,  the  more  he  is  fubje6r  to  afthenia. 

4.  The  sex.  We  find,  in  general,  more  afthenic 
difeafes  among  women,  which  are  rather  the  confe- 
quences  of  their  mode  of  life,  than  of  their  bodily 
conftitution. 

5.  Previous  state.  We  muft  here  take  into 
confideration  former  habits  and  mode  of  life,  Vvhe- 
ther  tending  to  promote  afthenia,  as,  for  example, 
fevere  bodily  labour,  with  food  deftitute  of  nourifti- 
ment  -,  alfo  preceding  difeafes :  thefe  are  either  of  the 
afthenic  kind,  and,  therefore,  announce  an  exifting 
predifpolition  to  feeblenefs,  or  by  their  duration  and 
violence  have  debilitated  the  body.  In  fuch  a  cafe, 
the  new  difeafes  which  fucceed,  efpecially  if  they  looii 
follow  thofe  which  preceded  them.,  will  naturally  ai- 
fume  an  afthenic  form.. 

In  general,  v^^e  include  here  all  the  before-mentioned 
remote  caufes  of  afthenia  (§  21S — 234,) 

6.  Absolute  debilitating  stimulants  give 
cccafion   to  afthenic    diieafes,  even  v/here  there   is  a 

fthcnle 
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fiihenic  predilpofition ;  for  example,  external  injury, 
poifon,  violent  fear. 

y.  The  prevailing  asthenic  morbid  consti- 
tution OF  THE  season.  Thus,  in  fammer,  there  are 
more  afhhenic,  and  in  winter  more  fthenic  difeafes. 

§261. 

In  aftbenic  difeafes  we  find  the  fun6iions  of  the 
body  more  or  lets  weakened  or  deranged  :  many  of 
them  fuffer  in  a  particular  manner ;  and  the  more 
this  is  the  cale,  or  if  the  principal  ones  lulier,  the 
greater  is  the  degree  of  afhhenia. 

§  262. 

Jn  afr.henic  difeafes,  in  general,  irritability  and  the 
powder  of  a6lion  fuffer  at  the  fame  time.  I'hey  are 
both  depreffed  and  w'eakened.  In  fthenic  difeafes,  on. 
the  other  hand,  either  one  of  them  only  funers,  or 
Irritability  is  heightened  in  an  immioderate  degree-. 
Thus  we  fometimes  find  enfeebled  irritability,  when 
the  powder  of  action  is  not  weakened. 

The  afthenic  dileafes  may  very  properly  be  reduced 
to  the  fDllowing  clailcs  : 

1.  Diseases  from    an  excess  of    irritabilitit 

AND   ENFEEBLED     POWER     OF      ACTION;     fo"    examplCy 

{palms,  and  particularly  thoie  which  ariie  after  great 
exhauilion  by  violent  pain  or  immoderate  ftrainino; 
of  the  powers.  To  this  head  belongs  the  hiccup  oi- 
dying  perfons. 

2.  Diseases  from  w^eakened  pov/er  of  action^ 
and  deficient  or  blunted  irritability.  to 
this  head  belong  all  cachexies,  dlleaies  in  wd;ich  the 
admixture  of  the  juices  is  (g  corrupted  that  the  organs 

iOlc 
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lofe  a  great  part  of  their  fufceptibillty  for  flimuIantSj 
as  dropf]',  ulcers,  by  which  the  body  either  decreafes, 
or  acquires  fpongy  bloated  flefli ;  alfo  obftrucftlons  in 
the  lymphatic  veffels,  fchirrous  tumours  of  the 
glands,  &c. 

3.  Diseases  from  irritability  weakened  in 
the  extreme  degree,  and  v/eakened  power  of 
AUCTION  I  for  example,  typhus,  difeafes  attended  with 
violent  evacuations,  iiux,  ftrong  hemorrhages,  where 
the  power  of  motion  fuifers. 

4.  Diseases  from  oppressed  or  destroyed  ir- 
ritability,  Y7HEN     a     certain     DEGREE     OF     THE 

POWER  OF  ACTION  EXISTS;  as,  for  example,  different 
nervous  difeafes. 

5.  Diseases  from  oppressed  irritability,  and 
POWER  OF  action;  fpr  example,  fainting,  and  ap- 
parent death. 

6.  Diseases  in   which    the    of^ganization  is- 

MECHANICALLY     OR      CHEMICALLY      INJURED.       This 

injury  relates  eitiier  to  the  folids  or  the  fluids;  may 
arife  from  external  as  well  as  internal  caufes,  from 
violence,  or  from  irregularity  in  the  bodily  fundions. 
The  natural  confequence,  therefore,  is  an  enfeebled 
ftate  of  the  organization.  This  injury,  as  far  as  is 
confiftent  with  the  duration  of  life,  may  take  place  in- 
, individual  organs.  There  are  different  degrees  of  it  : 
the  injury  is  either  fuch  that  the  influence  of  the 
vital  principle  on  that  organ  is  impeded,  or  rendered 
not  totally  impoffibie  ;  that  is,  irritability  and  fufcep- 
tibillty for  the  vital  principle  are  not  entirely  de- 
ftroyed;  or  the  organ  is  incapable  of  animation,  either 
for  a  certain  period,  or  for  ever.  The  firfl:  cafe  is 
kmenefs;  the  fecond  death.     If  the  influence  of  the 

vital 
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vital  principle  be  impeded,  the  confequences  are,  irre- 
gularity in  the  organic  functions  of  the  part  ^  relaxa« 
tion  and  fluggilhnefs  of  the  mtifcular  powers;  leflened 
fecretion  and  excretion.  If  the  folid  parts  pf  fuch  an 
organ  are  ftill  foft,  not  completely  formed,  while  the 
body  is  in  a  progreflive  ftate  of  growth,  there  ealily 
arife  from  external  caufes,  on  account  of  the  cohefion 
being  lefTened,  deformities  and  crookednefs  of  the 
bones;  but,  in  generai,\a  bad  or  difproportioned  for- 
mation of  individual  parts  will  be  occafioned.  The 
moft  flriking  inftance  of  this  is  afforded  by  the 
rickets  ;  the  pliability  and  twifhing  of  the  bones ;  re- 
tarded growth  and  conformation  of  the  body ;  the 
unnatural  formation  of  various  parts,  and  even  of  the 
bowels  of  the  lower  belly  ;  the  extraordinary  foftnefs 
of  the  bones  and  mufcular  parts,  and  dillolved  juices^ 
as  they  are  found  after  death. 

An  inftance  of  chemical  injury  in  the  organization, 
a  cafe  where  not  only  the  influence  of  the  vital  power 
is  more  or  lefs  withdrawn  from  the  body,  but  the  ope- 
ration of  the  chemical  powers  becomes  expofed  to  un- 
natural changes,  is  afforded  by  laivieness.  An  ac- 
count of  the  caufes  of  this  aflhenic  form  of  dlfeafe  Vv^ill 
make  this  mode  of  explanation  more  clear.  Lame- 
nefs  arifes  both  from  external  caufes,  violent  derange- 
ment of  organic  parts,  and  from  internal  caufes, 
which  attack  the  nerves,  the  inftruments  of  the  vital 
principle.  Lamenefs  confifls  either  in  a  deficiency  of 
the  vital  principle  in  an  organ,  or  in  a  total  interrup- 
tion of  it  ;  fo  that  the  lamed  part  is  altogether  fepa- 
rated  from  the  animated  parts  of  the  body,  and  dies  j 
as  corruption,  the  free  action  of  the  chemical  powers, 
then  takes  place.     In  the  lamed  parts,  irritabilitv,  and 

N  '     the 
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the  power  of  adion  are  loft  ;  and,  at  laft,  the  connec- 
tion of  the  animalized  admixture  with  the  vital  princi- 
ple. As  long  as  the  latter  exifts,  a  cure  is  poflibie. 
In  general,  irritability  firft  returns,,  and  then  the- 
power  of  adion, 

§  263. 

The  idea  of  lamenefs  has  a  greater  exterrt  than-: 
what  is  given  to  it  in  common  ;  it  muft  be  confidered 
as  a  general  form  of  difeafe.  \Yhat  takes  place  m 
regard  to  lam.enefs  in  individual  organs,  is  manifefted^- 
in  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  body,  in  ge- 
ral,  in  apparent  and  adual  death.  All  the  fjfliems  and 
organs,  according  to  the  above  definitit)n,  are  fub- 
je£t  to  lamenefs.  There  is  a  lamenefs,  therefore,  not 
only  of  the  external  members,  a  lamengfs  of  the  muf- 
cular  powers,  but  a  lamenefs  of  the  nervous  fy fern,  of 
the  blood-velTels,  &c.  alfo  a  lamenefs  in  individual; 
organs;,  of  the  organs  of  digeftion,  of  the  organ  of 
the  fkin,  of  the  organ  of  the  foul,  &c.. 

§  264. 

LocaLafthenic  difeafes  are  thofe  whidi  attack  in- 
dividual organs  j_  which  in  thefe  have  their  peculiar 
feat,  and  manifeft  themfelves  under  the  general, 
afthenic  form.  They  are  connected  partly  with  me- 
chanical, and  partly  chemical  injury  of  the  or- 
gans, and  arife  from  external  as  well  as  internal  caufes. 
To  this  head  belong  tumours,  ulcers,  increafed  evacu- 
ations, haemorrhage. 

§  ^^5' 
Moft  chronic  difeafes  affume  an  afthenic  form,  as 

the 
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the  body  is  weakened  by  the  duration  of  the  dlfeafe. 
Chronic  diforders  are  called  forth,  in  particular,  from 
the  afthenic  predifpofition. 

§  266, 

As  this  v;Grk  comprehends  only  the  general  afthenic 
(late,  I  fliall  pafs  over  the  fpecial  pathology  of  afthenic 
difeafes.  This  general  fketch  may  be  fufficient  for 
the  plan  of  the  firft  part  :  a  further  illuftration  of  the 
fubjecl  is  referved  for  a  third. 
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CHAPTEFs.     ViJI. 

RELATION    OF  ASTHENIA   TO    THE    DLTRAIIOy: 
OF    LIFE, 

§    267. 

Feeble  life  refembles  a  flame  which  gleams  weakly^ 
either  through  want  of  nourifliment,  or  on  account  of 
the  unfavourable  influence  of  external  caufes.  If  the 
quantity  of  nourJn:iing  matter  be  fmall,  the  flame  will 
foon  be  extinguiflied,  particularly  when  large ;  and  if 
it  be  fanned  by  the  air,  it  will  coxifume  its  fmall  fl^ock 
of  nourifliment  the  faoner, 

§  268. 

In  general,  feeble  life  is  of  iliorter  duration  : 

1.  On  account   of  its  small  stock  of   the 

VITAL   PRINCIPLE,    WHICH   IS  SOON  EXHAUSTED. 

2.  On  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DANGER  WHICH  ATTENDS- 

A  WTAK  CONSTITUTION.  How  cafilv  is  the  frail  thread 
of  life  broken  !  Readion  is  incapable  of  withftianding; 
the  violent  adion  of  the  different  powers. 

3.  On    ACCOUNT    OF    THE    TOO    GREAT    ACTIVITY 

OF  THE  VITAL  PRINCIPLE,  by  which  the  organization 
is  internally  wafted.  In  this  cafe  there  is  a  fpeedier 
confumption  of  the  fmall  ftock  of  the  vital  principle; 
a  violent  llraining  and  wafte  of  the  organic  parts 
themfelves,  efpecially  in  thofe  organs  in  which  the 
vital  principle  is  particularly  adive.  It  is  not  necef- 
fary  that  there  fhould  be  here  an  unnatural,  irregular 

adivity 
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adlvity  of  the  vital  principle,  as  in  difeafe;  for  a 
fomewbat  increafed  activity  of  it,  where  there  is  fee- 
ble life,  will  fliorten  its  exiftence. 

4.  On  account  of  a  deficiency  of  that  ac- 
tivity OF  the  vital  principle  necessary  for 
maintaining;  life.  In  this  cafe  the  fundions  of 
life  are  perforn:ied  in  too  iluggilh  a  manner;  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  abforption,  reforption,  nutrition,  &:c.  is  con- 
fined, and  the  confequences  are  obftrudlions  and  con- 
geftions,  which  all  haflen  the  dillblution  of  the  animal 
machine.  The  want  of  ailivity  in  the  vital  principle 
may  either  arife  from  a  fmall  ftock  of  that  principle, 
or  be  occaiioned  by  external  caufes,  whkh  pi'event 
the  manifeftations  oi  the  vital  principle,  as  in  the  cafe 
of  apparent  death.  When  this  ftate  continues  too 
long,  it  at  laft  paiTes  into  a  complete  ceiTation  of 
life;  though  apparent  death-,  or  rather  a  paufe  of 
perfectly  active  life,  may  foe -a  caufe  of  the 
longer  duration  of  its  exiftence.  Digeftion  is  carried 
on  too  flowly ;  the  body  is  not  fufficiently  nouri'flied, 
and  too  few  nutritive  particles  are  extracted  from  th-e 
food.  Notwithftanding  a  defire  for,  and  the  ufe  of 
food,  extenuation  and  feeblenefs  enfue. 

5.  On  account  of  a  deficiency  in  the  re- 
paration of  nourishing  matter.  This  is  exadily 
the  caufe  why  every  iiame  muH  at  lafb  be  extin- 
guifhed.  Reparation  either  fails  entirely,  or  is  dif- 
proportioned  to  the  lofs  \  fo  that  lefs  nutritive  matter 
is  prefent  than  the  great  confumption  occafioned  by 
the  violent  activity  of  the  vital  principle  would  re* 
quire.  Hence  extenuation,  deliccation,  and  withering 
of  the  body. 

6.  On  account  of  debilitating  influences 
tlie  vital  thread  becomes,  as  it  were,  always  fmaller, 

N  3  efpecially 
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efpecially  when  pernicious  powers  continually  exercife 
their  a6lion  on  life.  Thefe  powers  fhorten  life,  either 
by  too  violent  excitement,  or  by  a  deficiency  of  the 
excitement  necefTary  far  its  duration. 

Immoderate,  too  violent,  and  in  particular  too  long 
continued  excitement,  produces  an  immoderate  a6ti- 
vity  of  the  vital  principle,  by  which  the  principle  it- 
felf  is  foon  exhaufled.  The  fundlions  alfo  of  the 
body  are  carried  on  with  too  great  activity,  fo  that 
an  immoderate  draining  of  the  organs  follows,  and  is 
accompanied  with  the  greateft  confumption  of  the 
body.  Feeblenefs,  therefore,  is  not  only  produced, 
but  maintained,  during  the  continuation  of  this  im- 
moderate excitement.  Life,  for  its  duration,  requires, 
from  time  to  time,  flronger  excitement,  in  order  to 
give  to  the  powers  new  adivity;  elfe  the  confequence 
will  be  relaxation  and  Huggiflinefs.  Every  man  re- 
quires to  be  roufed  and  exhilarated  by  focial  enjoy- 
ment, that  a  new  impulfe  may  be  communicated  to 
the  ina(flive  machine.  Such  agreeable  excitement, 
renewed  periodically,  affords  the  beft  means  for  main- 
taining and  prolonging  life.  However  little  may  be 
necefTary  for  fimple  nature,  uncorrupted  by  habit,  yet 
fuch  exhilaration  and  excitement  cannot  be  altogether 
difpenfed  with.  Mere  changes,  or  fmall  deviations  from 
the  common  mode  of  life,  a6l  as  ftimulants,  and  pre- 
vent that  relaxation  and  languor  occafioned  by  conti' 
nual  uniformity.  Civilization  has  multiplied  thefe 
ftimulants,  and  in  an  eminent  degree  has  made  them 
abfolute  wants  s  but  they  have  become  fo  to  an  excefs 
highly  pernicious  in  many  perfons,  whofe  fufceptibi^ 
hty  of  irritation,  in  regard  to  the  more  moderate  fti- 
mulants, is  by  far  too  much  blunted  ;  fo  that  exceed- 
ingly violent  and  ftrong  ftimulants,  the  greateft  devia- 
§  tions 
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tions  from  common  habit,  are  necefTary  for  itheir  en- 
joyment of  life,  and  te\^n  for  fupporting  it.  Excite- 
ment from  fuch  'ftimialaEts  gradually  becomes  habit. 

A  deficieiKy  of  the  natural,  as  well  as  of  thefe 
artificial  ftimulants^  excites  and  maintains  the  ^Uhe- 
nic  ftate. 

in  the  kft  place^  debiKtafii^  powers  a^  mechani- 
cally in  deftroying  the  organs,  as,  for  example,  ex- 
ternal wounds,  ulcers,  caries  of  the  bones,  &c. 

7.  The  ORGAKiZATioM  alio  muft  be  here  taken 
into  coniideration.  Life  itfelf  fuSers  by  every  thing 
which  attacks  the  organic  parts^  whether  the  caufes 
be  external  or  internal,  and  by  which  thefe  parts  are 
cither  deranged  and  deflroyed^  or  their  cohelion  is 
lelTened;  the  ad  mixture -of  their  component  parts  un- 
naturally changed-,  and  by  thefe  means  the  influence 
of  the  vital  principle  oa  thefe  organs,  the  irritability 
and  iufceptibility  of  irritation  peculiar  to  them  are 
either  annihilated  or  oppreiTed,  or  modified  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  It  is,  however,  rnoft  prejudicial  to 
the  duration  of  life  when  thefe  changes  take  place  m 
any  of  the  principal  organs.  Such  difeafes  ar^e  of  fhort 
continuance,  and  foon  end  in  reftoration  to  healthy 
or  in  death  j  for  example,  difeaies  of  the  lungs,  dif- 
eafes of  tb.e  glandular  parts^  as  cancer  in  the  breaft^ 
he.  There  are  fome  chronic  difeafes,  however,  of 
thefe  organs,  which  terminate  fooner  than  the  violent 
difeafes  of  other  organs,  which  do  not  immediately 
fcr\-e  for  the  operations  of  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
fuch  changes  may  take  place  in  lefs  animated  organs  : 
they  w^eaken  the  body;  and  the  confequences  are, 
extenuation,  great  wade  of  the  juices,  and  many  other 
afthenic  affedions ;  yet  life  holds  out  for  a  gonfiderable 
time, 

N  4  The 
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The  concurrence  of  a  few  or  more  of  tliefe  debili- 
tating caufes  is  peculiarly  dangerous  to  the  duration 
of  life :  fuch,  for  example,  as  violent  evacuation, 
vv^here  there  is  deficient  reparation  by  nourifhment ; 
powerful  ftimulants,  which  excite  an  immoderate  acti- 
vity of  the  vital  principle ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
debilitating  irregular  diet.  On  the  other  hand,  indi- 
vidual debilitating  caufes  may  be  obviated  by  the 
ftrengthening  effects  of  others ;  and  under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  feeble  life  may  endure  a  long  tim^e.  Thefe 
debilitating  caufes  tend  chieiiy  to  lliorten  life  by 
their  continuance;  efpecially  when  no  intermediate 
paufes  for  reft  and  reparation  take  place :  v/hen  the 
adlion  of  confuming,  violent  ftimulants  is  fo  incef- 
fantly  exercifed,  that  during  the  whole  time,  whatever 
may  be  the  adivity  of  the  power  of  aflimilation, 
more  is  loft  tha,n  can  be  fuppliedc 

§  269. 

But  how  can  we  explain  the  phenomenon,  con- 
firmed by  repeated  experience,  that  men  even  with 
an  exceedingly  weak  conftltution,  and  when  expofed 
to  the  moft  debilitating  caufes,  fometimes  drag  out 
their  lives  to  a  very  long  period  ?  Their  exiftence 
feems  to  be  fufpended  by  a  fingle  weak  thread,  ex- 
pofed to  the  danger  of  being  broken  by  the  iirft  agi- 
tation; and  yet  it  continues  long  in  that  ftate.  Many 
fickly,  wretched,  haggard,  pale  beings,  v/ho  ftalk  about 
like  ghofts,  prolong  their  lives  under  thefe  circum- 
ftances  to  an  almoft  incredible  period.  While  many 
a  blooming  youth  and  man,  in  the  vigour  of  health, 
fink  into  the  grave  around  them,  fach  beings  often 
live  to  a  great  age,  even  when  confined  to  the  bed  of 
ficknefs  with  evils  of  ^very  kind,  and  reduced  to  a 

ftate 
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Itate  of  deficcation  like  a  withered  plant.  Their  vital 
thread,  Uke  fine  gold  wire,  is  extended  farther  year 
after  year;  yet  they  ilill  find  pleafure  in  the  world, 
and  they  even  revive  fometimes,  for  a  certain  period > 
and  begin  again  to  bloom  and  as  it  were  to  grow 
3^oung.  It  may  with  juftice  be  laid,  that  iuch  people 
have  a  tough  life. 

It  is  incredible  under  what  unfavourable  circum- 
ilances  the  life  of  man  can  continue,  provided  it  has 
any  where  an  anchor  to  which  it  may  adhere.  The 
tranfition  from  life  to  death,  except  in  cafes  of  vio- 
lence, takes  place  very  flowly.  Even  when  a  perfon 
is  half  dead,  the  principal  organs  ft  ill  continue  to  live. 
There  are  men  who  are  dying  for  years.  The  defbruc- 
tion  of  individual  organs,  the  gradual  departure  of 
the  vital  principle,  v/hich  is  announced  by  hebetude, 
infenfibiht3S  and  rigidity,  what  eife  is  it  than  the 
commencement  of  death  ?  And  what  elfe  is  death 
than  an  incurable  difeafe  ? 

Man  is  like  a  tree,  which,  as  years  increafe,  always 
takes  deeper  root  in  the  earth.  If  his  confliitution  b^ 
found  and  complete,  the  greater  will  be  the  attach- 
ment of  the  vital  principle  :  it  is,  as  it  wxre,  fo  ac- 
cuflomed  to  life,  that  it  cannot  feparate  from  it.  Vio- 
lent  cauies  excepted,  fuch  a  life  continues  very  long  > 
there  is  alw^ays  fomething  to  which  it  adheres.  It 
feems  to  be  a  prin^ciple  in  human  nature,  that  old 
people  have  an  averfion  to  leave  the  world ;  they  have 
been  fo  intimately  connedled  with  life,  that  to  tear 
the  band  v>^hich  unites  them  is  painful.  The  lafl:  at- 
tack of  death,  at  a  great  age,  ends  indeed  very  foon, 
becaufe  the  vital  power  is  already  greatly  exhaufled  i 
but  the  mortal  difeafe,  the  marajmus  fenilis,  proceeds 
very  flowly. 

In 
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In  dying,  the  higheft  degree  of  aflhenia,  we  always 
obfen'e  a  ftrong  attachment  of  the  vital  power,  which 
is  not  extinguifhed  till  the  complete  deflrudiion  of 
the  organifm,  when  the  thiero-chemic  pov/ers  begin 
.their  free  operation.  Often,  where  we  fuppofe  death 
to  have  taken  places  there  is  only  apparent  death. 
Sometimes  the  flock  of  vital  power  is  fo  exhaufted, 
that  it  is  no  longer  able  to  exercife  a  general  adion 
in  all  the  organs,  and  is  only  active  in  individual  or- 
gans;  or  rather  we  do  not  obferve  it  manifefh  itfelf 
on  the  furface  of  the  body.  Sometimes,  alfo,  the 
vital  principle  is  in  a  fixed  fliate,  as  in  apparent  death, 
while  internal  life  is  complete*.  This  attachment  of 
the  vital  principle  is  found  in  an  eminent  degree  where 
the  organization  is  well  conftituted  ;  where  there  is 
great  exteniibility  and  elafticity  of  the  fibres,  and 
where  there  is  an  intimate  and  good  admixture  of 
the  organic  component  parts.  Hence  we  may  ex- 
plain why  children  are  fo  long  in  dying. 

We  know,  from  a  variety  of  experiments,  that  even 
in  the  utmoft  aflhenia  the  vital  principle  can  produce 
a  great  effecl  on  the  body,  when  excited  by  powerful 
ftimulants.  A  glafs  of  wine  will  revive  the  feebleft 
and  moft  debilitated  patient  in  a  putrid  fever.  The 
,moit  adlive  are  mental  ftimulants^  which  excite  the 
vital  principle  even  in  thofe  who  are  dying.  We  are 
told  by  Marcus  Herz,  that  a  man  who  died  of  a  ma- 

*  Apparent  death,  in  my  opinion,  may  not  improperly  be  di:- 
•vided  into  the  following  kinds:  i.  Apparent  death  with  adlual 
feeble  a^d  imperfeil  life.  To  this  kipd  belong,  a)  the  apparent 
deiith  of  weak,  new-born  children ;  b)  the  apparent  death  of 
thofe  half  dying  at  a  very  great  age.  2.  Apparent  death  when 
internal  life  is  perfed.  The  vital  principle  m  the  interior  of  the 
organs  is  -in  full  adlivity,  though  the  ieall  external  trace  of  life 
is  not  perceptiblep 

lignant 
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iignant  bilious  fever,  and  whofe  lad  breath  was  already 
hovering  round  his  lips,  was  kept  alive  twenty-four 
hours  longer  than  othervvife  would  have  been  the  cafe» 
by  a  friend  whifpering  in  his  ear,  every  quarter  of  an 
hour,  that  an  enemy,  with  whom  a  little  before  his 
illnefs  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  violent  quarrel,  had 
httn  turned  out  of  his  office*, 

§  .27^- 

T  fhali  not,  I  hope,  wander  from  my  objed,  if  I 
here  fay  a  few  words  on  the  caufe  why  many  perfon? 
are  fo  long  in  dying.  It  has  been  obferved,  not  un- 
frequently,  that  men,  notwithilanding  the  mod  fevere 
fufierings,  and  even  when  the  body  is  mofl  dreadfully 
mutilated,  when  the  moft  important  organs  are  in- 
jured, and  amidfl:  the  mod:  frightful  convulfions,  in  a 
Situation  which  makes  every  man  of  feeling  fliudden, 
cannot  die,  but  ftruggle  with  death  day  after  day, 
and,  though  they  have  feveral  times  been  aftual 
corpfes,  return  again  to  their  melancholy  exiilence. 
The  caufes  are  : 

I.  In  regard  to  the  organization,  complete 
conformation  of  the  organic  parts,  in  which  the  vital 
principle  exercifes  its  adion  unimpeded,  and  can  dif- 
tribute  itfelf  throughout  them  in  a  more  perfech  and 
uniform  manner.  Such  an  organization  is  attended 
with  a  greater  degree  of  irritability.  Now,  if  nature 
be  chiefly  employed  with  the  conformation  of  the 
noblefl  parts  of  the  body,  fuch  as  the  brain,  where 
the  greateft  adivity  of  the  vital  principle  takes  place, 
fuch  an  eminently  animated  organ  will  be  a  fource  of 

*  Marcus  Herz  Verfuch  iiber  der  SchwindeL 

life. 
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life,  which  on  that  account  will  be  deficcated  the  lad ; 
and  this  alfo  may  ferve  to  Ihew  why  children  are  io 
long  in  d3"lng. 

The  nature  of  that  confidence  of  organic  parts, 
capable  of  producing  the  grcatefh  attachment  of  the 
vital  principle,  has  been  already  mentioned. 

The  ftrudturc  of  the  body  is  here  alfo  to  be  taken 
into  confideraiion.  Deformity;  crookednefs  of  the 
bones;  a  flirudure  or  form  of  individual  parts  diffe- 
rent from  the  common;  an  uncommonly  high  breafl:, 
by  \vhich  the  lungs,  in  fuch  a  wide  cheft,  have  much 
room  for  dilatation,  and  where  breathing  can  confe- 
qucntly  be  longer  continued  than  when  the  cheft  is 
fiat,  &c. 

1.  In  regard  to  capability  of  life.  The  vital 
principle  flievvs  tor  many  kinds  of  organization  a  very 
peculiar  attachment,  and  therefore  does  not  depart 
from  fome  bodies  /o  eafily  as  from  others.  This  at- 
tachment is  greafer  alfo  in  many  individual  organs 
than  in  others,  fo  that  the  former  have  life  i-n  them  a 
long  time  after  tlie  latter  are  dead.  The  vital  attach- 
ment is  greater  in  thofe  organs  which  contain  a  larger 
portion  of  nerves  or  blood -vcfiels,  and  confequently 
is  crreateft  in  the  brain  and  the  heart.  But  as  thefe 
principal  organs  of  iite  arc  conneclcd  with  all  the 
c-toer  organs,  they  always  communicate  their  life  to 
ihe  reft  of  the  body  as  long  as  any  of  it  remains. 

•:;.  I.V  REGARD  TO  THE  STIMULANTS  WHICH  EXER- 
CISE AN   ACTION   ON   THE  BODY. 

As  long  as  any  of  the  vital  principle  exifts  in  the 
body,  it  will  be  excited  by  llimulants;  and  this  will 
fucceffively  take  place  till  it  be  completely  exhaufted. 
By  this  excitement  a  longer  attachment  of  the  vital 

principle 
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principle  will  be  effeded  in  individual  organs  than 
would  otherwife  have  been  the  cafe.  The  inflance 
already  mentioned,  (§  269.)  of  death  being  retarded 
by  revenge,  may  lerve  as  an  illuilration.  A  like  effecl 
may  be  produced  by  phyilcal  llimulants,  whether  ap- 
])lie(l  to  the  furiace  or  to  the  Interior  parts  of  the  body. 
The  blood  is  here  to  be  taken  into  confideration 
among  the  internal  (limulants.  By  it  life  may  be  re- 
tained for  a  certain  time. 

§  271. 
We  fliall  now  return  to  our  main  objed,  and  con- 
fider  the  duration  of  life,  not  only  where  there   is  an 
afthenic  conftitution  of  body,  but  alfo  when  the  bodv 
is  expofed  to  debilitating  caufes.     A   great  deal,  no 
doubt,  depends  on  the  bodily  conftitution,  as  tliere  are 
fome  bodies  that   do    not   lofe   their  vital   principle 
under  circumftances,  whicli,  if  applied  to  others  In  a 
leis  degree,  would  produce  mortal  effects,     Thefe  de- 
bilitating caufes  may  occafion  a  very  confiderablc  de- 
gree of  afthenia,  and  yet  life  may  not  diiappear,  or  may 
maintain  itfelf,  in  an  aftoniflung  manner,  for  a  conii- 
derable  time.     It  is  almod  incredible  how  much  man 
can  endure,  efpecially  when   tiie  body  has  been   har- 
dened by  habit.       Neither  th.e   moft  violent  exercile 
nor  the  fevereft  labour,  the   moft  acute  pam  nor  ths- 
mofh  inflammatory  or  tedious  difeafcs,    accompanied 
with  the  moft  dreadful  fymptoms ;  neither  the  violent 
convulfions  norcontorfion  of  the  limbs,    as  in  St.  Vi- 
tus's  dance,  or  from  the  horrid  pain  occafioned  by  the 
furgeon's  knife,  or  even  from  the  greateft  anguiih  pro- 
duced by  difeafe,  as  in  the  corivuifive  afthma  ;  neither 
•  extrenue  extenuation,  which  fcarcely  leaves  any  thing 

but 
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but  ikln  and  bone,  nor  cold  or  heat,  is  able  to  expel 
life  from  the  body,  or  it  maintains  Itfelf  for  a  long 
time,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  unfavourable  clrcum- 
ftances.  In  the  like  manner,  prifoners  can  endure 
peftilential  air,  which,  even  when  conveyed  from  their 
clothes,  is  mortal  to  others. 

The  life  of  manfupports  itfelf  in  every  climate,  and 
endures  the  mod  fiadden  variations  of  temperature  ;  old 
perfons  are  found  even  in  the  unhealthful  climate  of 
Bengal.  The  duration  of  life  is  the  fame  in  every  zone, 
though  there  are  every  where  exceptions.  Upon  the 
whole,  feeblenefs  in  general  does  notfeem  to  fliortenlife. 
Even  a  feeble  fickly  life,  taking  every  thing  into  con- 
hderation,  continues  a  long  time  3  and  fome  men, 
whofe  mode  of  living  was  certainly  not  favourable  to 
health,  and  which  they  even  found  prejudicial  to 
the  body,  have  attained  to  a  great  age.  In  all  pe- 
riods of  the  world  there  have  been  inftances  of  longe- 
vity, w^hether  mankind  led  the  fimple  life  of  nature, 
or  paiTed  their  days  in  the  bofom  of  luxury,  a  prey  to 
artificial  wants.  Some  have  even  become  old  amidfl: 
debauchery  and  diflipation.  That  artificial  life,  pro- 
duced by  excellive  luxury,  under  fo  many  unnatural 
influences,  becomes  habit;  fo  that  the  vital  power, 
taken  in  the  whole,  attaches  itfelf  as  long  to  an  effe- 
minate enervated  body  as  to  the  founded,  ftrongeft 
body  of  a  failor  or  foldier.  No  objefcion,  however, 
can  be  hence  deduced  againfh  the  disetecic  art ;  it  is 
ftill  certain  that  by  fuch  an  unnatural  mode  of  life 
the  health  is  deftroyed.  This  obfervation  ferves  merely 
as  aproof  pf  our  pofition. 

But  whence  arifes  fuch  difproportion  between  aflhe- 
nia  and  the  duration  of  life  ?  Let  us  endeavour  to  re- 
folve  this  problem. 

§  272, 
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§  272. 
In  feeble  life  itfelf  lies  the  caufe  of  its  duration. 
Where  there  is  feeble  life,  there  is  lefs  adivity  of  the 
vital  principle  ;  confequently  the  Gonfumption  of  the 
vital  principle  is  lefs,  a;nd  the  organic  parts  do  not 
fuffer  from  violent  exertion.  Though  the  body  i?. 
enfeebled,  the  machine  hangs  together,  becaufe  it  is 
never  put  into  violent  motion.  The  cafe  indeed  \% 
totally  different  where,  with  debilitated  organs,  there 
is  an  immoderate  adivity  of  the  vital  principle.  Where 
vital  activity  is  not  too  great,  the  fundions  are  per- 
formed more  Howly,  and  by  thefe  means  the  excite» 
ment  is  lefs  ^  the  movement  of  the  heart  is  flov/er^ 
and  mufcular  motion  requires  lefs  exertion.  On  ac- 
count of  all  thefe  caufes  there  is  lefs  wade  of  the  vital 
principle ;  and  its  flender  ftock  is  economically  ufed, 
fo  that  it  holds  out  longer  than  when  the  body  i? 
itrong  and  robuft,  with  immoderate  vital  activity. 

§275. 

Another  caufe  of  the  duration  of  feeble  life  is  the- 
STRONG  POWER  OF  RESTOHATioN,  by  which  the 
lofs  is  foon  repaired,  and  repaired  well  and  fimultane- 
cuily.  In  this  cafe  there  is  a  perfect  activity  of  the 
fyftems  of  digeftion  and  abforption,  though  the  con- 
fdmption  is  very  great.  Thus,  notwithftanding  ever)? 
debilitating  caufe^  life  may  hold  out  iox  a  confidera^ 
ic^le  time. 

§  ^74- 
If  animalization  and  affimilstion  be  carried  on  wellp 
and  if  the  nourilhment  be  eafily  and  foon  converted 
into  organic  and  component  parts^  life,   even  whea 

there 
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there  is  little  acceffion,  either  externally  or  internally^ 
will  continue  a  long  time,  if  the  means  of  fupport  be 
fparingly  ufed. 

§275- 

Lessened  susceptibilit v  of  irritation  isbe- 
neiicial  for  maintaining  feeble  life.  The  aclion  of 
external  debilitating  impreffions  is  lefs  felt,  and  be- 
comes lefs  hurtful.  Hence  it  happens,  that  people 
in  the  moft  difeafed  ftate  are  fometimes  able  to  en- 
dure much  more  violent  excitement  than  when  in  per- 
fed  health  ,  and  for  this  reafon  the  ftrongeft  medi- 
cines, in  many  difeafes,  fcarcely  produce  any  efFe6t : 
in  fuch  a  ftate  the  moft  powerful  flimulants  are  often 
neceiTary.  Readion  is  oppreiied  or  weakened.  In 
the  firft  cafe,  ftronger  ftimulants  will  be  endured  j  in 
the  fecond,  the  application  of  ftimulants  requires  the 
ntmoft  caution,  that  the  fmall  ftock  of  vital  principle 
may  not  be  exhaufted  at  once  by  too  violent  ftrain- 
ing.  Hence  the  important  difference  in  the  mode  of 
treating  the  two  periods  of  afphyxia,  complete  appa- 
rent death,  oppreiied  irritability  ,  and  the  firfh  mani- 
feftations  of  vital  adivity  on  tlie  commencement  of 
a  return  to  life,  therefore  weak  fufceptibility  of  irri- 
tation. 

From  weak  fufceptibiHty  of  irritation  the  continu- 
ance of  life,  under  the  feeblenefs  of  old  age,  may  \a 
part  be  explained.  It  may  proceed  to  apathy  and  in- 
fenfibllity. 

Sufceptibility  of  irritation  may  be  greatly  lelTened 
in  fome  of  the  principal  organs  ;  and  yet^  in  confe- 
quence  of  certain  concomitant  circumftances,  may 
contribute  to  the  duration  of  feeble  life,  and  perhaps 

more 
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tiiofe  than  when  it  is  general,  in  which  cafe  it  is  a  fymp- 
tom  of  greater  debility.  Thus  the  irritability  of  the 
organ  ofthe  foul  may  be  lowered,  and  human  nature 
be  thereby  fecured  from  many  pernicious  influences ; 
as,  for  example,  from  the  deilra6live  influence  ofthe 
pafTions.  This  indolence  we  find  in  old  people.  Thus 
the  fufceptibihty  of  irritation  in  the  lungs  may  be  fo 
leilened  that  people  will  fuffer  Icfs  from  the  influence 
of  fome  pernicious  kinds  of  air. 

Sufceptibility  of  irritation  is  leffened  by  hardening 
and  habit. 

It  is  6i  importance  to  make  a  diflinclion  between 
leffened  and  weakened  fufceptibility  of  irritation. 
Though  irritability  be  leffened  ever  fo  much,  and 
thoudi  it  be  totally  lofh  in  individual  orp;ans,  the 
body  may  ftill  contain  a  fufficiency  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, which  may  only  be  prevented  from  manifefting 
itfeif  as  in  the  cafe  of  apparent  death ;  but  when 
fufceptibility  of  irritation  is  adually  weak,  that  is, 
when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  irrirability,  there  is  alfo 
a  want  of  vital  principle.  This  is  the  cafe  in  the  fee- 
blenefs  of  thofe  at  the  point  of  death.  This  may  be 
illuiiirated  by  the  example  of  old  people.  In  the  fee- 
blenefs  of  age,  which  in  vigorous  old  people  is  rela- 
tive, we  obferve  in  individual  oro'ans  an  infenfibilitv 
and  hebetude ;  as  for  examiple,  lofs  of  fight  and  of 
hearing;  but  other  vital  functions  in  iuch  perfons  are 
fufficiently  adiive  ;  they  digeil  well,  &c.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  the  greateft  age,  when  a  great  de- 
creafe  of  the  vital  principle  takes  place,  we  obferve 
alfo  deficient  iufceptibility  of  irritation,  which  is 
feen  chiefly  in  the  organs  of  the  lenfes  \  but  in  that 
cafe  the  weak  fufceptibility  of  irritation  is   general, 
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arifing  from  a  lofs  of  vital  principle.  In  the  lafl:  cafe-r 
deficient  fufceptibility  of  irritation  can  contribute  no- 
thing to  the  duration  of  life. 

§  276. 

Individual  organs  may  have  a  pai;ticular  fufcepti- 
bility for  certain-  properties  of  the  vital  principle  ;  fo 
that,  for  example,  irritabiMty  will  continue  longer  ia 
one  organ  than  in  another.  This  alfo  is  a  concurring 
caufe  of  the  prolongation  of  life,  even  where  there  is  a 
great  degree  of  feeblenefs. 

Man  f^ands  in- a  ftill  higher  fpirttual  relation,  which- 
tends  to  prolong  his  life,  and  which,  even  when  his 
phyfical  relation  has  a  preponderance,  prevents,  for 
forae  tirncy  the  total  lofs  of  the  vita]  principle.  We 
have  already  explained  the  connection  (§  65.)  whick 
the  foul  has  with  the  vital  principle.  A  great  dealy 
therefore,  may  be  expected  on  this  lide  in  regard  to 
the  maintenance  of  life,  even  where  there  is  the  greatefb 
debility.  The  bodily  powers  may  be  long  maintained 
by  the  infiuence  of  the  foul,  though  miany  debilitating 
caufes  mxay,  at  the  fam.e  tim.e,  exercife  their  action  on 
the  organization.  Without  admitting  ftahlianifm,  we 
may  alTert  the  reality  of  this  fpiritual  operation  on  the 
phyfical  part  of  man.  The  moreperfed:  and  better  con- 
formed the  power  of  the  foul  is,  the  more  it  ferves  for 
maintaining  hfe :  it  is  then  fufceptible  of  fo  many 
agreeable  ftimulants,  of  fo  m.any  mental  pleafures  and 
moral  enjoyments,  which  give  a  new  impulfe  to  life^ 
and  exalt  the  adivity  of  the  vital  power.  In  parti- 
cular, more  life  is  given  to  the  bufinefs  of  animali- 
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nation  and  affimllation  -,  and,  notwlthftanding  many 
unfavourable  clrcumflances,  a  refplte  is  thus  procured 
to  feeble  exiftence.  Increafed  adivity  of  the  mental 
powers  may,  in  certain  cafes,  ferve  for  maintaining 
ifeeble  life,  as  by  the  greater  adivity  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple on  the  organ  of  the  foul,  its  imm.oderate  and 
too  violent  adivity  on  other  organs,  and  confe- 
quently  the  confumption  of  the  vital  principle  itfelf, 
as  well  as  of  the  organic  parts,  is  leffened.  (§  272.) 
This  influence  of  the  organ  of  the  foul,  in  main- 
taining life,  is  particularly  perceptible  in  men  who  are 
accuftomed  to  put  the  power  of  their  foul  into  great 
adivity,  by  which  the  irritabihty  of  that  organ  is  ex- 
alted to  a  very  high  degree.  By  mental  impreflions 
the  tone  of  their  whole  phyfical  nature  is  animated  ; 
adivity  of  the  organs  of  thought  becomes  to  them  a 
real  want ;  their  whole  life  is  a  thinking  life.  Thus 
lived  Haller  till  his  feventy-fixth  year. 

A  perfed  conformation  of  foul  will  contribute  m.ore 
to  the  maintaining  of  feeble  life,  w^here  man  is  capable 
of  the  ufe  of  reafon,  by  which  means,  with  proper  at- 
tention, he  is  able  to  guard  againii  thofe  things  which 
are  pernicious^  and  can  employ  thofe  w4iich  are  falu- 
tary  ;  and  here  a  knowledge  and  obfervation  of  his  in- 
dividual moral  and  phyiical  flate  will  be  of  fervice. 

The  longevity  of  fo  many  literary  men  may  ferve  as 
a  proof  of  the  truth  of  thefe  obfervationSo 

§278. 
In  this  refearch,  the  confhitution  of  the  organiza= 
tion  is  particularly  to  be  confidered. 

Man,  of  all  animals,  has  the  mod  perfed  organiza- 
tion, it  is  the  mofh  complete  work  of  the  animal  cre- 
ation, and  is  therefore  fufceptible  of  the  mofl  com- 
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plete  life.  The  innumerable  organs  which  confliitutd 
the  fyftem  of  the  phyfical  nature  of  man,  their  deUcate 
ftrudure,  and  their  mutual  connection,  make  them 
fufceptible  of  a  large  ftock  of  vital  principle,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  fecure  to  it  the  mofi:  unconfined  adi- 
vity.  This  perfect  organization  renders  man  the  mofl 
acceffible  to  every  vital  ftimulus  from  without,  and 
hence  fuch  an  infinite  number  of  occafions  for  ex- 
citing and  maintaining  the  vital  principle  externally. 
There  are  flimulants,  therefore,  for  human  life,  when 
animal  life  no  longer  receives  any  impulfe  from  with- 
out. Thus  the  vital  principle,  even  where  there  is  the 
highefh  degree  of  irritability,  can  be  always  re-ani- 
mated. The  m.ore  perfedt  nature  of  the  organs  ren- 
ders them  alfb  much  fitter  to  maintain  longer  the  in- 
ternal activity  of  the  vital  principle;  and  hence  there 
are  fo  many  means  of  fupporting  life.  Every  thing 
that  furrounds  us,  every  thing  that  has  a  relation  to 
our  fpiritual  and  phyfical  life,  may  co-operate  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  exiftence.  When  the  common 
pailagefor  nourifhment  through  the  csfophagus  is  fhut, 
fonie thing  may  be  done  towards  preferving  life  by 
the  application  of  certain  means  to  the  furface  of 
the  body.  (§  482.) 

§  279. 
Perfed  conformation  of  individual  organs  makes 
them  fit  to  be  a6ted  on  by  the  vital  principle.  Each 
individual  organ  is  of  itfelf  fufceptible  of  life,  and  has, 
as  it  v/ere,  its  ovm  vital  principle.  As  long  as  the 
chief  or2:ans  of  life  are  not  iniured,  fuch  an  individual 
organ  will  have  its  own  life.  When  individual  or- 
gans, therefore,  are  annihilated,  the  vital  principle 
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ftill  remains  behind  in  the  body.  It  is  aftoniilving  to 
fee  what  important  organic  parts  may  be  deflroyed 
without  prejudice  to  life. 

§  2S0. 
Another  caufe   of  the  duration  of  afthenic  life  is 

the    GENERAL     VITAL     SUSCEPTIBILITY.    EXISTING 

IN  THE  ORGANS,  when  no  princip?J  Organ  has  totally 
loft  its  fufceptibiUty  for  the  vital  principle.  Though 
life  may  be  feeble,  and  though  the  body  may  have 
fufFered  by  difeafe,  even  under  thefe  circumftances  a 
longer  continuance  of  life  is  to  be  hoped.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  good  prognofis  can  be  formed  when 
feveral  organs,  and  particularly  the  chief  organs,  have 
been  deftroyed  or  rendered  ufelefs  and  unfufceptible 
of  the  vital  principle.  This  is  the  cafe  in  lamenefs  of 
the  organ  of  the  brain;  injuries  of  the  organs  of  ge- 
neration. There  is  no  inftance'of  an  eunuch  having 
ever  attained  to  a  great  age. 

Perfe6t  life,  or  at  leaft  greater  vital  a6livity,  in  any 
of  the  organs,  is,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  means 
of  vital  fupport.  Life,  therefore,  may  ftill  continue, 
when  individual  organs  are  injured,  or  have  fuffered 
by  the  feeblenefs  of  age  or  difeafe.  I  muft  here  call 
to  the  reader's  remembrance  what  has  been  faid  of  the 
organ  of  the  foul  (§  277.)  as  well  as  of  the  great  vital 
adlivity  of  the  organs  of  the  brain  in  children  (§  270.) 
We  find  in  people  who  have  attained  to  a  great  age, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  Thomas  Parr,  the  ftomach  and  th§ 
organs  of  generation  in  an  excellent  ftate, 

§281. 

A  good  ftrufture  of  the  organs  makes  theni  pecu- 
0  3  liarly 
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liarly  fit  for  the  a6tion  of  the  vital  principle.  Under 
this  head  is  comprehended  a  firm  conliflence  of  the 
folids,  and  an  intimate  admixture  of  the  fluids,  ca- 
pable of  withftanding  pernicious  ciebilitating  influ- 
ences, both  externally  and  internally.  Thus  ftrong 
blood- veiTels  withftand  the  continually  violent  motion 
of  the  blood ;  and  a  good  fl:ru6ture  of  the  bones  fe* 
cures  them  from  external  injuries. 

§282. 
Tt  is  not,  hov/ever,  a  folid  organic  confiftence  alone 
that  withftands  deflrudtion;  elafticity,  pliablenefs, 
and  extenfibility  of  the  veflels,  produce  the  fame  ef- 
fed,  (§  162.)  and  often  much  better  than  the  fi:rongeft 
bodily  fi:ru6lure.  Hence  the  long  duration  of  feeble 
life  in  women  and  children. 

§  283.        ' 

The  confumption  of  life  is  particularly  retarded  by 
every  thing  that  leflens  the  too  great  activity  of  the 
vital  principle.  The  periods  of  leffened  irritability, 
as  well  as  of  other  leffened  manifeftations  of  the  vital 
principle,  ferve  for  the  reparation  of  what  has  been  loft  j 
and  even  when  this  reparation  is  impoffible,  the  too 
great  cOx^fuming  vital  adivity  of  exiftence  requires  a 
paufe.  Sleep  and  reft  are  the  chief  retarding  and  re- 
ftorlng  means  of  Hfe.  Refi:  efFedls  this  objed,  and 
produces  leffened  vital  adivity  in  the  organs  in  gene- 
ral, as  well  as  in  individual  organs.  In  the  laft  cafe  its  in- 
fluence is  greater  when  the  adivity  is  leffened  in  one 
of  the  principal  organs,  as  for  example,  in  the  organs 
of  the  thinking  faculty.  Hence  mental  reft  contri- 
butes greatly  to  the  extenfion  of  life,  and  even  of  feeble 

life. 
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life.  The  lefTened  exertion  of  the  powers  retards 
-vital  confumption.  The  reft  which  Tick  perfons  en- 
joy in  bed  contributes  to  the  fame  €nd,  becaufe  the 
irritability  of  the  mufcular  powers  is  lefT^ned. 

Regular  and  fufficient  fleep  ferves,  on  the  one  hand, 
for  repairing  the  loft  powers,  and  on  the  other,  for 
leffening  confumption  by  lefTening  vital  adivity. 
Hence  the  lives  of  people,  who  are  expofed  to  the 
moft  debilitating  fatigue,  may  be  prolonged  to  a  con- 
iiderable  age,  when  they  enjoy  Heep  in  its  full  extent. 

§  284. 
Even  apathy  and  reft,  that  produces  complete  in- 
.adlivity,  may,  in  certain  cafes,  prolong  life  for  a  cer- 
tain period.  Such  is  the  vegetation  in  the  extreme 
age  of  very  old  perfons,  who  feem  as  if  fixed  motion- 
lefs  to  one  fpot ;  and  in  whom,  except  the  ufe  of 
food,  fcarcely  any  other  of  the  vital  functions  are  ob- 
fervedj  and  who  continue  for  years  in  this  ftate. 

§  285. 

We  may  mention,  as  no  lels  appUcable  to  the  pre- 
=  fent  fubjed,  the  cafe  of  complete  external  inadlivity 
of  individual  organs,  in  confequence  of  the  manifefta- 
tions  of  the  vita]  principle  being  fuppreffed,  or  partial 
apparent  death.  Even  in  this  ftate,  we  obferve  an  ex- 
tenlion  of  exiftence;  as  for  example,  by  inadlivity  in 
the  organ  of  the  foul,  deprivation  of  confcioufnefs. 
To  this  head  belongs  fuppreffion  of  the  adivity  of  in- 
dividual powers  ^  as  for  example,  the  power  of  di- 
geftion  ;  the  power  of  generation,  &c.  as  we  obferve 
in  difeafes  ;  and  by  which  the  greater  confumption  of 
Ihe  vital  power  is  checked.     This  may  be  ferviceable, 
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in  particular,  in  cafes  where  too  much  vital  activity 
exifts  in  fome  other  organs,  as  the  waile  of  powers 
would  otherwife  be  too  great  if  it  extended  to  more 
of  the  organs. 

By  continuance,  fuch  periods  of  fupprefled  vital 
adtivity  end  in  acflual  death, 

§286. 

A  principal  point  to  be  coniidered,  in  regard  to  the 
caufes  of  the  duration  of  allhenic  life,  are  the  external 
relations  in  which  we  are  placed.  Thefe  relations  are 
both  fpiritual  and  phyfical  ;  for  example,  impreffions 
on  the  mind,  the  air,  food,  &c.  Our  life  is  not  a  pro- 
duclion  of  external  fdmulants,  but  a  felf-iufficient, 
felf-fubfiftent  chemical  operation,  fubje6t,  however,  to 
the  conditions  and  influence  of  thefe  flimulants.  By 
the  mode  and  degree  of  afbion  of  thefe  flimulants, 
the  internal  vital  adlivity  is  changed  and  modified. 
When  the  action  of  these  stimulants,  there- 
fore, IS  neither  too  great  or  violent,  nor  too 

WEAK     AND     deficient    FOR    MAINTAINING   LIFE,  life 

itfelf  may  continue,  even  when  the  conftitution  is  de-- 
bilitated  and  expofed  to  internal  debilitating  caufes. 

I.  Not  too  immoderate.  Thus  the  life  of  afth^ 
matic  perfons  is  prolonged,  when  they  inhale  air  lefs 
mixed  v/ith  oxygen ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
too  pure  air,  the  unnatural  adivity  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple is  increafed,  confequently  confumption,  and 
the  term  of  life  is  fhortened.  Thus  guarding  againfh 
intem.perance  in  eating,  irritating  food,  and  fpirituous 
liquors,  prolongs  the  life  of  feeble  perfons.  Avoiding 
every  thing  to  Vv^hich  one  has  not  been  habituated , 
p,|id  the  careful  pbfervance  of  certain  dietetic  rules, 
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in  regard  to  feeble  lifcj  and  particularly  in  old  age, 
produce  a  like  effecl. 

2.  Not  too  weak.  The  continuance  and  fupport 
of  life  require  a  certain  degree  of  external  excite- 
ment, proportioned  to  the  individual  fufceptibility  of 
irritation.  \¥here  this  is  wanting,  the  internal  acli-. 
vity  of  the  vital  principle  is  not  fulticienLly  animated. 
Thus,  too  poor  nourifnment,  watery  food^  and  mere 
vegetable  diet,  maintain  and  promote  feeblenefs ; 
whereas,  a  ftrengthening  diet,  where  there  is  an  afchenic 
predifpofition,  will  prevent  feeblenefs,  and  prolong  life. 

3.  Existence  of  the  necessary  stimulants. 
Thefe  ftimulants  may  be  indifpenfably  neceifary  of 
themJelves  for  the  maintenance  of  life,  or  only  through 
habit.  When  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  reparation 
of  what  has  been  loft,  life  muft  at  length  ceafe ;  but 
when  feeble  life  is  aiiifted  by  proper  nourifumient, 
it  may  be  prolonged  for  a  confiderabie  time. 

§287. 

Life  is  fubje6t  to  the  influence  of  external  ftimu- 
lants. Somie  of  thefe  are  able  to  maintain  life  longer 
than  others ;  as,  for  exam.ple,  a  moderate  degree  of 
heat.  Among  the  debilitating  powers  that  fiiorten 
life,  there  is  alfo  a  great  difference  ;  fo  that  under  the 
adion  of  fome  of  them,  life  may  be.  continued  longer 
than  under  that  of  others,  Thus  it  fupports  itfeif 
longer  under  the  influence  of  a  confiderabie  degree  of 
cold  than  under  that  of  great  heat  :  the  highefl:  de^ 
gree  of  cold  has  a  different  effedl:. 

Sometimes  there  are  certain  fiiim.ulants  from  which 
lifevfeems  fufpended  as  by  its  lafl  thread.  Among 
thefe,  in  particular,  are  external  heat,  mental  ftimu^ 

lants, 
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lants,  animating  means  which  roufe  the  vital  prin^ 
ciple,  wine,  muik,  camphor,  aether,  &c. 

§288. 

Certain  changes  of  the  animal  nature,  general  flates 
which  give  a  different,  changed  direction  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  bodily  functions,  have  an  important 
influence  in  regard  to  the  prolongation  of  life. 
Among  thefe  are  the  periods  of  expanlion  and  preg- 
nancy (§  1 86).  In  thefe  ftates,  difeafes  with  which, 
the  body  was  before  attacked,  are  either  fufpended, 
or  alTume  a  different  progrefs.  Sometimes  this  change 
is  permanent,  fo  that  different  chronic  difeafes  ceafe  ; 
for  example,  after  maturity  ;  fometimes  it  is  only 
temporary,  fo  that  the  difeafe  is  more  fufpended  dur- 
ing the  period  of  expanfion.  The  latter  cafe  con- 
tributes alfo  to  the  prolongation  of  life,  as  it  at  leafl: 
leifens,  for  a  certain  time,  the  too  violent  irritation  of 
the  difeafe.  During  pregnancy,  confum^ption  gene^- 
rally  makes  a  Hand,  or  its  progrefs  becomes  much 
flower. 

When  with  increafing  years  the  immoderate  irrita^ 
bility  (excitability)  is  leffened,  feveral  difeafes  afTume 
a  flower  pace,  and  life  is  lefs  fpeedily  confumed.  We 
have  an  inftance  of  this  in  confumption,  which  proves 
mortal  much  fooner  in  the  period  of  youth  than  in 
that  of  manhoods 

Apparent  death  alfo  belongs  to  this  head  ;  a  flate 
in  which  irritability  is  greatly  leffened,  and  in  which 
the  action  of  external  pernicious  ftimulants  contributes 
lefs  to  the  extindion  of  life.  Hence  the  incredibly 
long  duration  of  life  in  fuch  a  fhate^  which  may  be 
explained  belides  from  the  fuppreffed  activity  of  affir 

mijatiop^ 
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milation  and  reforptlon.  Hence  people  benumbed 
by  cold  can  remain  fo  long  alive  expofed  to  the  ut- 
nioil  degree  of  it. 

§  289. 

Various  difeafes  of  the  chronic  kind  terminate  their 
courfe  fooner,  according  as  they  excite  or  leilen  irri- 
tability. Many  difeafes  contribute  to  the  prolonga- 
tion of  Hfe,  and  for  this  reafon,  that,  when  added  to 
the  previous  difeafed  ftate,  they  produce  in  it  fuch  a 
change  that  the  adiion  on  the  irritability  is  lefs  vio- 
lent. To  this  head  belong  cachexies,  out-breaking, 
and  all  the  fo-cailed  metaftatic  difeafes.  Local  dif- 
eafes, into  which  general  difeafes  are  converted,  have, 
under  certain  circumflances,  the  fame  effed:.  Hence 
there  is  fome  foundation  for  the  opinion  prevalent 
among  the  common  people,  that  the  hemorrhoids, 
and  the  gout,  contribute  to  the  prolongation  of  hfe. 

§  -90.  , 
From  thefe  caufes  we  may  explain  why  life  in  the 
ailhenic  ftate  can  continue  for  a  confiderable  time. 
Some  debilitating  caufes  are  deftroyed  by  oppofite 
ftrengthening  caufes,  and  the  equilibrium  is  thus 
continually  maintained. 

§  291. 
Even  HABIT  (§  143 — 146)  ferves  to  prolong  life. 
Hence  it  is  poffible  that  the  vital  principle  may  exer- 
cife  its  action  on  the  body  for  fome  time,  even  when 
the  organization  has,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  loft 
its  fufceptibility  of  it.  For  this  reafon  the  vital 
princiole  exercifes    its    action    in  individual   organs 

longer 
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longer  than  it  otherwife  would  have  done,  and  fuf- 
ceptibillty  for  the  vital  principle  is  in  fuch  organs 
longer  retained.  Thus  epileptic  movements  con- 
tinue longer,  and  the  falling  ficknefs  returns,  by  mere 
habit,  long  after  the  exciting  caufes  have  been  re- 
moved. We  find,  in  general,  the  natural  animal 
operations  combined  with  our  daily  habits  of  lifep 
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We  now  come  to  the  application  of  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  Firft  Part,  or  the  means  of  main- 
taining feeble  life.  The  art  of  the  phyfician  is  em- 
ployed not  only  in  preferving  health,  and  guarding 
againft  difeafe,  the  confequence  of  which  is  the  pro- 
longation of  found  and  perfe6l  life,  but  it  exerts  it- 
felf  to  maintain  life  under  the  moft  unfavourable  cir^ 
eumftances,  amidfh  feeblenefs  and  difeafe.  It  en- 
deavours to  remove  the  caufes  of  feeblenefs ;  but  if 
this  cannot  be  accompUflied,  it  endeavours,  at  any 
rate,  to  extend  feeble  life  as  far  as  pollible  ;  and;  keep- 
ing in  view  the  principles  eftablifhed  in  the  Firfl  Part, 
to  prolong  die  duration  of  our  exiflence. 

§293- 
The  employment  of  this  art,  however,  is  oppofed 
by  many  difficultiesj  as  life  is  naturally  furrounded  by 

a  mul- 
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a  multitude  of  enemies.  Even  when  we  poffefs  full 
vital  fiirength,  and  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  healthy 
the  duration  of  life  is  very  uncertain  ;  but  it  mufl  be 
much  more  fo  where  it  is  feeble ;  when  the  enemy  has 
already  made  an  attack,  or  has  gained  conliderable 
advantages  over  us.  In  the  latter  cafe,  more  helps 
are  necelTary  to  guard  againfl  the  farther  progrefs  of 
fuch  a  ftate.  When  it  is  impoffible  to  reftore  the  lofl 
health,  we  mufl:  be  fatisfied  with  preventing  the  evil 
from  acquiring  a  fuperiority ;  and  if  this  cannot  be 
done,  if  the  difeafe  will  admit  of  no  cure,  we  mufl  try 
to  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  malady  as  far  as  pofTible, 
and  to  maintain  life,  with  all  its  debiHty,  as  long  as 
nature  will  allow. 

§  294- 
There  are,  therefore,  two  principal  indications  for 
maintaining  feeble  life  : 

1.  To     GUARD    AGAINST     THE    CONSUMPTION    OF 
LIFE. 

2.  To  RETARD    THE  CONSUMPTION.       Life  is  COn- 

fumed  of  itfelf  as  well  as  by  the  activity  of  the  vital 
principle,  and  other  external  ftimulants. 

§  ^9i^ 
Life,  even  where  there  is  the  mofi:  excellent  confti- 
tution  of  the  organs,  and  the  fhrongefl  body,  cannot 
exiil:  for  ever ;  and  though  it  were  poffible  to  fecure  it 
in  the  moft  perfect  manner  from  all  external  noxious 
influences  it  would  ftill  decay,  becaufe^  by  the  adivity 
of  the  organs,  and  the  irritation  thence  produced,,  the 
organs  would  be  confumed,  and  gradually  lofe  all  their 
fufceptibility  for  being  acted  upon  by  the  vital  princi- 
3  Pl^' 
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pie.  How  great  this  internal  confamption  of  the  or- 
gans is,  may  be  gathered  from  theimpuife  of  tlie  blood 
againll  the  vefTels.,  and  from  the  adivity  requifite  for 
maintaining  the  necelTary  fundlions  of  life,  and  which 
extends  throughout  all  the  organs ;  how  many  organs 
are  put  into  adivity  by  the  bufmefs  of  refpiration  and 
digeftion.  The  organs,  by  this  internal  excitement, 
mufl  gradually  experience  changes  in  the  coheiion  and 
admixture  of  their  component  parts,  which  at  lail 
render  them  unfit  for  the  duration  of  life. 

Gntta  cavat  lapidem  non  vi  fed  Jape  cadendo. 
In  this  manner  life,  even  among  moderate  men,  and 
if  it  fliould  continue  a  hundred  years,  muft  at  laft  comx 
to  an  end. 

§  296. 

The  duration  of  life,  however,  is  prevented  not  only 
by  this  internal  felf-confumption,  but  alfo  by  the  ac- 
tion OF  EXTERNAL  STIMULANTS;  yet  thcfe  exter- 
nal fhimulants  are  conditions  of  life,  v/ithout  which  it 
could  not  exift.  Thefe  ilimulants  exercife  an  aclion 
both  on  the  organization,  and  on  the  vital  principle. 
On  the  one  hand,  whether  they  increafe  or  leiTen  the 
adivity  of  the  vital  principle,  the  confumption  of  the 
organic  parts  is  efFeded  by  external  ftimulants;  on  the 
other,  they  excite  the  organic  parts  by  their  immediate 
adion  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  and  promote  con- 
fumption. Thus  the  adion  of  the  air  tends  to  con- 
fume  the  body.  Even  though  the  refliorative  fundions 
are  in  complete  vigour,  and  what  has  been  lofh  by  the 
progrefs  of  life  be  repaired,  the  adivity  of  the  vital- 
principle  thereby  excited  is  itfelf.  of  a  confuming 
nature. 

This 
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This  decreafe,  therefore,  advances  progreflively  in  com* 
plete  manhood,  but  in  an  imperceptible  mannen 

§  297. 

This  confumption  is  much  increafed  by  difeafe,  ot 
by  POSITIVE  DEBILITATING  STIMULANTS,  either 
EXTERNAL  or  INTERNAL,  and  tiie  duration  of  life  is 
confequently  fhortened.  The  organs  fuffer  in  their 
confiftence,  lofe  their  fufceptibility  for  internal  and 
external  excitement  from  the  vital  principle,  and  for 
the  action  of  the  furrounding  elements,  and  become 
always  more  and  more  unfit  for  animation.  In  vain 
is  all  influx  of  reparation  from  without,  as  the  organic 
capability  of  receiving  it  ftill  decreafes,  and  is  infuiti- 
cient  for  the  maintaining  of  life.  Hence  there  at 
length  arifes  a  total  loss  in  the  organs  of  sus- 
ceptibility FOR  THE  vital  PRINCIPLE,  that  is 
death.  X 

§  298. 

The  flate  of  life  is  more  or  lefs  perfed,  and  inclines 
either  to  health  or  difeafe.  Thefe  different  grada- 
tions are  determined  : 

I.  By  the  existing  sum  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple. It  has  been  proved  that  the  ftock  of  the  vital 
principle  is  lefTened  in  a  confiderable  degree  by  dif- 
eafes,  particularly  fuch  as  irreparably  deftroy  the  or- 
ganic parts,  and  by  old  age.  By  fum  of  the  vital 
principle  w^e  underfhand  the  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of 
it  exiiling  in  the  body.  Now  if  a  fmaller  quantity  of 
the  vital  principle  is  prefent  in  the  organs  than  is  ne- 
celTary  to  put  them  in  full  adivity,  and  to  exercife 
the  fundions  in  that  degree  requifite  for  maintaining 

a  per- 
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a  perfed:  ftate  of  life,  there  arifes  an  afthenic  ftate, 
that  is  feeble  life.  This  may  be  illuftrated  by  the 
ftate  of  the  conftitution  at  a  great  age.  Life,  in  that 
ftate  which  we  call  direct  vital  feebleness*, 
cannot  long  continue  j  the  fcanty  ftock  of  vital  prin- 
ciple is  not  fufficient  to  produce  and  maintj^in,  in  a 
permanent  fiiate,  the  a(5livity  requifite  for  the  fcceflary 
vital  fundions.  On  account  of  this  too  feeble  opera- 
tion, and  the  too  little  excitement  of  the  organs  de- 
fined for  the  fundions,  there  enfue  unnatural  changes 
in  the  interior  part  of  the  organization;  deviations 
from  the  natural  admixture  of  the  organic  fundamental 
component  parts;  obftrudions,  congeftions,  &cc.  and 
the  confequence  is  unfitnefs  of  the  organifm  for  life.   • 

2.  By  the  more  or  les^  perfect  activity 
OF  the  vital  principle. 

The  fame  diftindiion  mufl  be  made  between  the 
vital  principle  and  its  activity,  as  between  caufe  and 
effed:.  The  vital  principle  is  incelTantly  adive,  for 
wdthout  adivity  and  motion  no  life  can  take  piacea 
The  idea  of  a  (lumbering  vital  principle  is  chime- 
rical. Man  is  the  moft  ^txit^  perpetimm  mohile.  But 
this  ad:ivity,  this  manifeftation  of  the  vital  principle 
may  exift  in  very  different  degrees. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  mofh  perfed: 
health  and  apparent  death,  or  the  extreme  degree  of 
feeblenefs  in  malignant  nervous  fevers.  But,  even  in 
this  laft  ftate,  the  vital  principle  is  always  bufy  and 
adive,  only  its  manifeftations  efcape  our  perception  j 

♦  Is  different  from  that  which  fome,  with  Brown,  €a11,  impro- 
perly, DIRECT  DEBILITY,  where  reftoration  of  the  lefTencd  or 
exhaufted  excitability  is  pofiible ;  confequcntly  there  is  no  atSlaal 
lofs  in  the  fum  of  the  vital  principle, 

P  death 
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death  appears  to  us  to  have  commenced  where  life  i^ 
ftill  adually  prefent. 

§  299. 

The  aflivity  of  the  vital  principle  is  greater: 

(a)  The  greater  the  sum  of  the  vital 
PRINCIPLE  PRESENT.  The  manifcftations  of  the 
vital  principle,  however,  may  be  pretty  lively  where 
there  is  adtual  dired:  vital  feeblenefs  (a  deficiency  of 
the  vital  principle)  and  fhew  itfelf  pretty  flrongly  in 
individual  organs ;  but  this  is  the  ftate  of  difeafe  or  of 
unnaturally  exalted  irritability,  in  which  the  vital 
principle  is  fometimes  immoderately  adivei  and 
hence  confumption,  where  the  ftock  of  life  is  weak,  is 
much  greater. 

(b)  The  more  perfect  the  organism  of 
THE  BODY.  This  perfcdlion  depends  on  the  regular 
ftrudiure  of  the  organs ;  on  the  natural  proportion  of 
their  component  parts,  by  which  they  become  fit  for 
being  aded  upon  by  the  vital  principle.  There  are 
many  variations  from  this  natural  proportion,  which 
are  either  original,  exifhing  already  in  the  ftrudlure 
of  the  organs  i   or  they  are   variations  excited  by  the 

ACTION  OF  CERTAIN  AGENTS  ON  THE  ORGANIZA- 
TION. The  animated  organifm  is  incelTantly  expofed 
to  changes^  the  bufmefs  of  abforption,  reforption,  af- 
limilation,  nutrition,  &c.  is  continually  carried  on  in 
a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  as  long  as  life  continues.  But 
according  as  ftimulants  exercife  a  ilronger  or  weaker 
a<5lion  on  the  organifm,  the  adlivity  of  thefe  func-^ 
tidns,  that  is,  the  adivity  of  the  vital  principle,  will 
be  modified;  confequently,  the  adivity  of  the  vital 
principle  depends  on  the  ftate  of  the  organifm.     If  the 

flate 
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{late  of  theorganifm  be  diiferent  from  the  ftate  of  per- 
fect health,  the  adtivity  of  the  vital  principle  will  be 
Impeded.     This  we  call  indirect  feebleness. 
(c)  According  as  the  action  of  stimulants 

ON  THE  organization  IS  MODERATED.       If  the  fti- 

mulants  exereife  too  violent  an  adlion,  the  adivity  of 
the  vital  principle  will  be  increafed  beyond  the  natural 
flate ;  if  their  adion  be  too  weak,  it  will  be  depreffed 
below  that  ftate.  Thus  afthmatic  people  are  excited 
too  violently  by  too  pure  air,  and  thus  the  adivity  of 
the  vital  principle  is  leflened  in  the  external  organs  by 
froft. 

Thefe  external  ftimulants  are  conditions  of  life. 
Life  is  feeble,  unlefs  thefe  are  prefent  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, or  w^here  any  of  them  are  wanting. 

From  thefe  obfervations  we  can  form  an  idea  of 
feeble  life.     It  conlifts, 

1,  In  imperfect  activity  of  the  vital  prin« 
ciple. 

The  Vital  principle  is  either  immoderately  adlive  or 
too  inadive. 

2.  In  lesion  of  the  organization,  by  which 
the  organization  is  rendered  lefs  fit  both  for  being 
a6ted  on  by  the  vital  principle,  and  for  the  external 
adion  of  external  powers  \  the  adion  of  thefe  powers 
is  either  not  felt,  or  felt  in  a  very  fm'all  degree ;  and 
the  organization  is  aifeded  by  it  in  an '  unnatural 
manner :  fo  much  depends  on  the  ftrudure  and  in- 
ternal  conftrudion  of  a  machine  to  reader  it  fit  to  dif- 
charge  the  fandions  for  which  it  is  deftined» 

P  %  §  301. 
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§301. 

The  moft  immediate  caufe,  the  foundation  of  all 
life,  is  the  vital  principle :  the  conditions  of  life  and 
the  remote  caufes  are  external  stimulants. 

§  302. 

External  ftimulants,  partly  by  their  deficiency, 
partly  by  their  fuperfiuity  and  too  great  accumula- 
tion, and  confequently  by  too  weak  or  too  ftrong  ex- 
citement, produce  an  unnatural  ftate  of  life,  which 
we  call  FEEBLENESS  (afthenla.)  In  the  firft  cafe, 
when  there  is  a  want  of  the  neceflary  ftimulants,  it  is, 
according  to  Brown,  direct  feebleness  (debi- 
lity) ;  in  the  fecond,  where  there  is  an  immoderate  de- 
gree of  excitement„^it  is  indirect  debility. 

§  303^ 

On  thefe  grounds  the  method  of  maintaining 
FEEBLE  life  DEPENDS.  We  muft  cndeavour  to  re- 
move the  remote  caufes,  thofe  impediments  which 
prevent  full  regular  adivity  of  the  vital  principle  and 
the  concomitant  good  ftate  of  the  organization  j  but 
if  this  cannot  be  accompiiflied,  we  muft,  at  any  rate, 
endeavour  to  employ  our  imperfedl  knowledge  of  the 
operations  of  the  vital  principle  and  of  the  organization 
to  remove  thefe  impediments,  at  leaft  in  part,  and  to 
prevent,  for  a  certain  period,  the  too  rapid  confump- 
tion  of  life« 

§  304- 
The  chief  point  in  the  art  of  curing  difeafe,  or  an 
unnatural  ftate  in  the  interior  part  of  the  organization, 
ft  the 
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the  grounds  of  which  lie  in  an  irregular  adion  of  the 
vital  principle,  confifls  in  the  regimen  of  external, 
THINGS  ;  that  is,  of  all  thofe  things  which  exercife 
an  adion  on  man,  and  to  which  we  are  conduced 
by  a  knowledge  of  man,  and  by  obfervations  and  ex- 
perience, which  enable  us  to  calculate  the  changes  that 
may  be  produced  in  the  interior  part  of  the  organiza- 
tion by  the  excited  adion  of  external  means. 

For  this  purpofe  a  knowledge  of  the  organization 
in  general,  as  well  as  of  its  prefent  ftate,  is  required. 

The  mode  of  treating  the  organic  ftate  is  modified 
by  our  intimate  knowledge  of  its  conftitution.  In 
this  bulinefs  we  are  guided  by  obfervation  of  the  ex- 
ternal phenomena,  the  manifeftations  of  the  organic 
powers, 

§  306. 

From  this  we  may  deduce  the  mode  of  treating  the 
afthenic  ftate  of  life. 

The  art  of  maintaining  feeble  life  conlifts, 

1.  In  effecting  and  maintaining  a  certain 
mean  state  of  the  activity  of  the  vital  prin  = 
ciple,  equally  remote  from  immoderate  as 
from  deficient  activityo 

2.  In  removing  injuries  of  the  organiza- 
tion AND  restoring  IT  TO  ITS    SOUND  STATE» 

Both  thefe  circumftances  are  infeparably  conneded. 
We  perform  the  one  when  we  accomplifti  properly 
the  other;  for  every  thing  that  exercifes  an  adion 
on  the  organization  does  fo  alfo  on  the  vital  prin= 

Pj  ciple, 
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ciple,  and  vice  verfa  y  for  without  vital  principle  no- 
organization  can  exiit :  organization  is  the  vehicle 
of  the  vital  principle.  If  we  are  not  always  able  to 
attain  to  the  fecond  indication,  we  muft,  however^ 
exert  ourfelves  to  check,  or   at   least    confine, 

THE  FURTHER  PROGRESS  OF  ORGANIC  DESTRUC- 
TION. 
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CHAPTER    L 

GENERAL  METHOD  OF  MAINTAINING   FEEBLE  LIFE, 


Th  k  means  of  maintaining  life  in  the  afthenic  ftate^ 
are  founded  on  our  knowledge  of  the  vital  principle^ 
and  the  organization.  The  difficulties  which  occur  in 
the  application  of  theory  to  pradice,  are  numerous. 
It  is  impoffible  to  form  into  a  complete  regular  fyfteni 
our  ideas  refpeding  the  vital  principle^  and  organiza- 
tion, and  the  powers  of  the  means  known  to  us  for 
maintaining  feeble  life.  The  knowledge  of  human 
nature  is  too  imperfed:  and  deficient ;  the  powers 
which  exercife  ^n  adion  on  it  externally  and  internal- 
ly, are  fo  different,  and  their  manner  of  adion  is  fo 
modified,  that  until  we  obtain  a  better  knowledge  of 
them,  than  we  at  prefent  polTefs,  they  muft  often  de- 
ceive our  obfervation,  and  elude  our  refearch.  There 
is  lefs  abfolute  certainty,  in  regard  to  the  theoretic 
principles  on  which  we  found  our  art  of  healings 
than  we  perhaps  imagine.  No  one  will  have  the 
prefumptuous  vanity  to  confider  his  fyftem  as  the 
only  one  founded  on  truth,  and  to  exped  that  it 
fhould  be  blindly  adopted,  when  it  is  merely  agree- 
able to  nature,  has  probability  in  its  favour,  and  can 
be  confirmed  only  by  a  judicious  pradical  application. 
But  even  if  fuch  a  fyftem  be  not  altogether  eftablifh- 
cd  on  fure  grounds,  it  may  however  be  of  ufe  to 
the  praditioner  s  the  confequences  deduced  from  it 

P  4  may 
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may  ftiil  be  attended  with  fome  advantage  *.  The 
phyfician  who  is  guided  in  his  pradlice  by  principles, 
always  proceeds  with  more  certainty.  There  were 
excellent  praditioners,  even  at  a  period  when  theory 
was  far  more  defedive  than  at  prefent ;  and  yet  thefe 
eminent  men  formed  the  rules  of  their  healing  art 
from  that  imperfed  theory :  they  fupplied  "the  defi- 
ciency by  their  acutenefs  and  fpirit  of  obfervation, 
and  in  this  manner  Pindar  and  Homer  fung  long 
before  any  thing  had  been  written  on  the  art  of 
poetry^  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  our 
prefent  improved  theory,  particularly  the  deeper  ftudy 
of  human  nature,  the  dodrine  of  the  vital  power, 
or  vital  principle,  affords  great  advantages  in  regard 
to  the  pradical  art,  and  gives  it  more  certainty  and 
perfection.  But  there  are  fo  many  deficiencies,  fo 
many  difficulties  in  explaining  the  connexion  of  the 
phenomena,  that  v/e  can  give  only  a  very  few  general 
rule^  on  which  it  is  poffible  to  found  a  fcientific 
method  for  maintaining  feeble  life.  With  our  pre- 
fent knowledge  of  human  nature,  all  that  we  are  able 
to  efFecl  is,  to  deduce  from  certain  individual  obfer- 
vations,  rules  for  our  mode  of  pradlice.  However 
deficient  thefe  obfervations  may  be,  and  however 
much  the  principles  we  have  difcovered,  may  be 
liable  to  exceptions,  yet  they  may  afford  hints  f®r 
general  practical  prefcriptions.  It  belongs  then  to 
the  phyfician,  to  apply  them-  to  individual  cafes ;  to 
compare  accurately  with  each  other,  indications  and 

counter- 

*  This  obfervation,  and  that  we  are  only  colle6llng  materials 
towards  a  more  perfed  fyfiem  for  pofterity,  ought  to  render  us 
more  tolerant  m  regard  to  thofe  who  enterEain  fentiments  diife- 

?f :."  firnm  our  owixo 
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counter-indications,  and  to  difcover  the  deviations 
which  ought  to  be  made  from  them.  He  mull  never 
lofe  fight  of  thefe  general  principles,  and  his  pradice 
mufl  be  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  nature.  Ac- 
cording as  he  deviates  more  or  lefs  from  thefe  prin- 
ciples, without  abandoning  them  entirely,  he  be- 
comes an  empiric,  in  the  good  fenfe  of  the  word. 
The^  irrational  empiric  pays  no  attention  to  nature  ; 
follows  unconditionally  his  own  ideas,  or  implicitly 
adopts  thofe  of  others. 

§  308. 

Obfervation,  however,  of  the  phenomena  of  life, 
gives  us  many  pradtical  refults,  on  which  we  eflablifli 
grounds  for  prolonging  life  in  the  afthenic  ftate,  when 
it  is  not  altogether  pofiible  to  remove  the  afthenia  it- 
felf  completely.  But  we  obtain  our  end,  in  the  mod 
perfedl  manner,  when  we  keep  in  view  the  two 
principal  objeAs,  the  vital  principle,  and  the  organi- 
zation. If  we  attend  only  to  the  vital  principle,  we 
(hall  often  apply  means  that  weaken  and  deflroy  the 
organization.  However  properly  we  may  be  con- 
duced by  this  view,  when  we  are  able  to  adapt  the 
flimulants  to  the  ftate  of  the  vital  principle,  it  may 
ftill  eafily  lead  us  aftray  -,  we  might  thus  totally  for- 
get the  body,  and  confounding  the  vital  principle 
with  the  foul,  become  partial.  Our  objed  is  m^an^ 
as  an  animated  body,  endowed  v/ith  a  fouL  This  is 
the  point  of  union  for  all  real  phyfiologifts  -,  the  prin- 
cipal law  of  pathogeny  to  which  all  their  fyftems  more 
or  lefs  approach,  whether  they  make  the  grounds  of 
their  theory  to  be  the  vital  principle^  or  the  organi- 
zation.    It   is,    however,  neither  the  vital  principle 

nor 
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nor  organization  alone,  but  only  animated  orga- 
nization that  can  afford  a  fure  bafis  for  the  art  of 
prolonging  human  life. 

I.  The  vital  principle. 

.  §  309- 
I.  The  vital  principle  is  either  too  active,  and 
therefore  occafions  a  fpeedier  confumption  of  it- 
f^lf,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  organization ;  or  it 
is  TOO  INACTIVE,  that  is  lefs  a(flive  than  is  re- 
quired for  maintaining  a  found  ftate  of  life.  lmmo« 
derate  adivity,  in  the  afthenic  ftate,  will  tend  more 
to  fliorten  life,  becaufe  there  is  either  a  fmaller  ftock 
of  the  vital  principle,  or  the  organization  is  weakened  5 
that  is,  has  loft  both  in  regard  to  fufceptibility  for 
the  vital  principle,  and  to  fufceptibihty  of  irritation, 
from  external  ftimulants.^  In  the  firft  cafe,  there  is 
a  want  of  the  neceftary  efficacy  of  the  vital  principle 
in  the  organs.  A  diftinction  muft  here  be  made  be- 
tween efficacy  and  adivity.  Sufficient  efficacy  is  the 
proportional  degree  of  vital  aftivity  requliite  for  pre-^ 
ferving  the  equilibrium  of  health.  In  the  fecond, 
there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  reparation  from  without, 
of  that  which  has  been  loft,  as  the  weakened  organi- 
zation is  not  fit  for  receiving  it  in  that  degree  ne-^ 
ceiTary  for  m.aintaining  feeble  life. 

Too  great,  im.moderate  vital  adivity,  or,  according 
to  Brown,  fthenia  by  excitement,  is  obferved  in 
pyrexiae,  or  inflammatory  fevers.  But  even  in  the 
afthenic  ftate,  where  there  is  feeble  life,  too  great  ac- 
tivity of  the  vital  principle  may  exift,  though  only  for 
a  certain  period,     ^§102). 

§  310^ 
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But  the  vital  principle  is  fometimes  too  inac- 
tive. This  ishkewife  a  caufe  of  feeblenefs.  Hence 
too  little  rea^flion  againft  the  a6tion  of  pernicious 
powers ;  too  little  oppofition  to  the  ftrength  of  difeafe. 

The  caufes  of  this  deficient  adlivity  lie  either  in  an 
a6lual  deficiency  of  the  vital  principle,  as  in  great 
old  age ;  or  in  impediments  which  fupprefs  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  vital  principle,  as  in  many  kinds  of  ap^ 
parent  deaths  and  in  nervous  fevers- 

§311. 

Too  much  as  well  as  too  little  vital  adivity  forms 
both  a  GENERAL  and  a  special  flate,  in  which  cer- 
tain  organs  excluiively  fuffer. 

§3i2e 

From  thefe  obfervations  we  may  deduce  the  follow- 
ins:  indications  : 

1.  The  immoderate  activity  of  the  vital 
principle  must  be  lessened  and  moderated. 

2.  The  too  weak  activity  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple MUST  be  strengthened. 

A.  Lessening  the    immoderate  activity  op 

THE  vital    principle. 

In  the  application  of  the  means,  great  caution  is 
required  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  the  ac= 
tivity  of  the  vital  principle  muft:  be  lowered,  not  to 
^o  injury  by  a  contrary  extreme. 

This  is  of  importance  in  regard  to  the  time  of 
continuing  the  irritation-leiTening  method, 

§314. 
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§  3H- 

It  is  of  importance  to  determine  in  this  cafe,  whetRer 
with  the  greateil  activity  of  the  vital  principle  there  is 
an  adual  peficiency  of  that  principle,  or 
whether  there  is  a  suffjcient  degree  of  vital 
STRENGTH  (§  loj);  for  we  find  in  the  utmoft  real 
debility  a  great  livelinefs  of  action  in  the  organization 
in  general,  as  well  as  in  individual  organs.  This  is 
the  cafe  with  thofe  who  are  dying.  A  little  before 
his  death,  Muley  Moluch  caufed  himfelf  to  be  car- 
ried round  through  his  troops  in  an  open  litter,  ex- 
horted them  to  fight  with  courage  and  bravery  in 
defence  of  their  religion  and  country,  and  when  he 
found  them  ready  to  give  way,  he  fprung  from  the 
litter,  though  in  the  laft  agony,  rallied  his  army,  led 
them  on  to  a  new  attack,  and  a  few  moments  after 
expired.* 

The  cafe  is  different  where  there  is  ftill  fufficient 
vital  firength,  but  not  enough  for  the  degree  of  the 
afthenic  fliate.  This  we  obferve  in  Brown's  indired; 
debility,  which  arifes  from,  immoderate  excitements- 
It  is  a  flate  where  the  manifeftations  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple are  oppreffed  ;  where  the  power  of  being  aded 
upon  by  ftimulants  is  in  a  confiderable  degree  de« 
ftroyed. 

The  mode  of  treatment  for  thefe  two  different  flates 

of 

•  Great  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  this  diiFerence  in  a  prac= 
tical  point  of  view.  The  feebleil:  perfons,  by  excelTive  excitement, 
may  be  impelled  to  perform  operations  which  belong  to  flrength. 
In  fuch  perfons,  though  an  adlual  deficiency  of  the  vital  principle 
exi^h  yet  that  principle  may  be  exceedingly  adive. 
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of  leflened  adivity  of  the   vital  ^principle  is  totally 
different. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  great  caution  is  necefTary  that  the 
fmall  flock  of  the  vital  principle  may  not  be  entirely 
exhaufted.  The  chief  objedt  of  attention  muft  be  to 
guard  againft  the  progrefs  of  exhauftion,  or  at  lead  to 
lelTen  it.  The  quantity  of  the  ftimulants  mufl  be 
accurately  adjufhed  ;  and  they  muft  be  employed  only 
in  that  degree  which  is  neceifary  to  maintain  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  vital  principle,  as  there  is  great  reafon  to 
apprehend  that  when  the  ufual  avftivity  ceafes,  or  de- 
creafes  fuddenly  in  a  coniiderable  degree,  the  irrita- 
bility, which  continues  a  certain  period  by  continu- 
ing the  excitement,  may  be  totally  exhaufted.  (§37/0 

§  316. 

Great  caution  alfo  is  required  in  this  ftate  to  with- 
draw, in  a  certain  degree,  the  external  ftimulants 
which  maintain  the  too  great  adivity  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple.    This  is  done  : 

1.  By  removing  or  lessening  the  external 

STIMULANTS. 

2.  By  CHANGING  THEM. 

Care  muft  be  taken  not  to  remote  thefe  ftimulants 
abruptly,  that  life  may  not  be  at  once  extingulQied  by 
this  fudden  change.  This  would  be  the  caie  if  fee- 
ble patients,  in  whom  the  a6livity  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple is  immoderately  exalted  by  heat,  fhould  be  fud- 
denly expofed  to  cold. 

External  ftimulants  muft  be  lelTened  or  changed 
with  the  utmoft  caution ;  for  example,  when  ftimu- 
lating  food  is  exchanged  for  food  which  is  lefs  fo. 

In   the    laft    place,    changing    and    varying    the 

ftimulants 
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ilimulants  may  be  attended  with  great  advantage,  li 
the  irritability  hitherto  excited  in  too  ftrong  a  degree 
be  ieffenedj  when,  in  particular,  thofe  ftimulants 
applied  in  the  place  of  others,  to  which  people  have 
been  before  expofed,  exercife  a  lefs  violent  adion. 

§317- 

The  fecond  cafe  of  afthenia,  when  the  vital  prin* 
ciple  is  not  deficient  in  fo  great  a  degree,  requires 
another  treatment,  and  we  may  proceed  in  it  with 
lefs  timidity.  With  proper  caution  we  may  employ 
debilitating  means,  if  they  are  not  too  longcontinued» 

§  318, 

Treatment  of  immoderate  activity  of 
the  vital  principle. 

We  muft  make  a  difhindlion  between  the  ilate  of 
immoderate  vital  adivity  in  general,  and  that  in 
INDIVIDUAL  ORGANS.  Sometimes  the  vital  princi^ 
pie  is  immoderately  adive  in  individual  organs,  by 
which  the  whole  conftitution  of  the  body  fuffers,  and 
the  necelTary  Ufe  is  withdrawn  from  other  organs ;  for 
example,  too  great  adivity  of  the  organs  of  thought. 

The   indications  here,  with  regard  to  direct  or 
INDIRECT  feeblenefs,  are : 

I.    To     lessen    the     too    GREAT    VITAL    ACTIVI- 
TY  OR  IRRITABILITY     IN    THE    SUFFERING  ORGANS* 

This  is  done  : 

(a)  By    DEBILITATING    MEANS    cautioufly  em- 
ployed, provided  the  vital  principle  exifts  in  a  fuffi- 
cient  degree.     To  this  head  .belongs  the  merely  leav- 
ing 
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ing  off  the  flimulating  regimen  hitherto  followed; 
but,  in  general,  this  mode  of  cure  will  be  employed 
with  more  certainty  in  local  affedlions. 

(b)  By  narcotics.  Narcotics  are  ftimulants^ 
when  of  fuch  a  ftrength,  or  employed  in  fuch  a  de- 
gree, as  is  fufficient  to  defhroy  irritability  for  a  cer- 
tain period.  This  efFed  is  produced  by  wine,  opium, 
and  narcotic  poifons. 

2.  To  EXALT  THE  LESSENED  VITAL  ACTIVITY 
AND  IRRITABILITY  IN  OTHER  ORGANS,  PARTICU- 
LARLY   IN    THOSE  W^HICH   HAVE  A  CONSENSUS   WITH 

THE  SUFFERING  ORGAN.  This  is  done  by  flimulat- 
ing medicines  locally  applied. 

3.  To  PRODUCE  GENERAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  BO- 
DILY CONSTITUTION,  In  regard  to  dired  or  indirect 
feeblcnefs,  this  objed:  will  be  accompliihed  : 

(a)  By  WEAKENING  REMEDIES,  in  Order  to  ef- 
fed:  a  more  general  and  uniform  diftribution  of  the 
vital  principle  3  for  example,  emetics,  purgatives, 
bleeding. 

By      STRENGTHENING     REMEDIES,     of     wMch    WC 

inuft  chufe  thofe  which  do  not^  at  the  fame  times 
flimulate. 

Narcotics  alfo  may  here  be  employed  as  corrobo- 
rants, iince  they  tend  to  lelTen  and  check  the  immo- 
derate vital  adlivity  ;  but  care  mufl:  be  taken  to  lelTen 
their  noxious  efFed,  by  which  the  vital  principle  it- 
felf  would  be  exhaufted.  It  is  true  that  thefe  medi= 
cines  leave  behind  them  a  certain  relaxation  and  debi- 
lity ;  but  in  cafes  where  there  is  not  a  great  deficiency 
of  the  vital  principle  itfelf,  this  is  only  indirect 
DEiiiLiTY,  which  is  merely  tranfitory,  fo  that  the 
equilibriums  deftroyed  by  the  irregular  activity  of  the 

vital 
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vital  principle,  is  again  reflored.  But  a  great  deal 
depends  on  the  degree  in  which  thefe  narcotic 
means  are  employed.  In  a  fmall  infufficient  degree, 
inftead  of  leiTening,  they  will  rather  exalt  the  immo- 
derate irritability  and  haflen  vital  confumption ;  but 
in  a  flronger  degree,  they  arc  able  to  lower  the  im- 
moderate irritability  at  once ;  and  to  excite,  as  it  were, 
a  temporary  degree  of  apparent  death,  which,  with  a 
flronger  dofe,  will  exifl  in  a  flill  higher  degree,  and 
by  imprudent  application  may  pafs  into  adual  death* 

§  320. 

It  is  not  always  the  cafe  that  the  immoderate 
vital  adivity  can  be  lowered  at  once  ;  and  the  fureil 
way  is  to  endeavour  to  refcore  the  equilibrium  gra- 
dually.    The  method  to  be  employed  is  as  follows : 

I.  Weaker   stimulants  than   those    which 

]EXCIT£D  THE  PREVIOUS  IRRITABILITY  MUST  BE  EM- 
PLOYED. Thefe  ftimulants  muft  be  lelTcned  only  gra- 
dually. Thus  brandy  drinkers  can  be  beft  weaned 
from  their  pernicious  habit  by  gradually  lelTening  their 
daily  quantity. 

a.  The  FORMER  stimulants  must  be  changed. 

Care,  however,  muft  be  here  taken,  that  while  irri- 
tability is  lelfened  the  powers  of  action  may  not 
fuffer*.;  of  the  means,  therefore,  employed  for  lelTening 
irritability,  thofe  deferve  the  preference  which  debili- 
tate as  little  as  poflible. 

§321. 

In  order  that  the  power  of  action  may  not  be  too 
much  depreffed  it  will  be  neceffary  : 

*  An  explanation  of  the  terms  irritability,  fufceptibility,  of  irri- 
tation, and  power  of  adion  may  be  found,  §  78,  79,  82. 

I.  To 
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1.  To   GUARD  AGAINST  DEBILITATING    POWERS. 

Every  thing  that  debihtates  mufl:  be  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  removed  :  the  patient  mufl:  be  allowed  to  ufe,  if 
not  a  diredl:  ilrengthening  ftimulating  diet,  at  leafh 
fuch  food  as  may  contain  fufficient  ftrength;  there 
rnuft,  therefore,  be  no  decreafe  in  the  neceifary  nou- 
rifhment ;  no  ftarving  cure;  no  weak  watery  food.    • 

2.  Strengthening  means  must  be  employ- 
ed IN  A  moderate  degree.  Such  ilrengthening; 
means  muft  be  chofen  as  do  not,  at  the  fame  time, 
llimuiate,  or  flunulate  in  a  high  degree.  Thus  fpices 
and  fpirituous  liquors  are  far  more  fkimulating  than 
animal  food.  Regard,  however,  muft  be  had  to  habit 
and  mode  of  life.  Tl'ius  certain  ftrengthening,  Simu- 
lating things,  produce  none  of  thefe  effecls  in  perfons, 
whofe  fufceptibiJity  of  irritation  is  blunted.  Hypochon- 
driacs, enervated  in  a  high  degree^  cannot  bear  cin- 
chona and  quailia;  exceedingly  feeble  patients,  in 
general,  cannot  endure  cinchona  in  powder. 

§  322. 

We  muft  endeavour  to  affift  the  artificial,  excited 
debility  by  means  of  corroborants;  and,  at  any  rate, 
to  prevent  the  injury  which  might  be  occafioned  by 
the  betore-mentioned  debilitating  powers.  Thus, 
where  the  conftitutionis  debilitated,  gentle  diffolvents 
may  be  given  with  an  addition  of  cinchona.  The 
judicious  phyfician,  however,  will  not  fometimes  em- 
ploy the  debilitating  and  fomiCtimes  the  ftrengthen- 
ing method,  as  if  he  wifhed  to  make  up  for  all  the 
faults  that  may  have  been  committed.  The  objedt 
here  is  mxerely  to  leften  the  immoderate  irritability. 
This  is   done   indeed  by  medicines,    W'hich,    at  the 

Q  fame 
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fame  time,  attack  the  power  of  a6lion  -,  and  there- 
fore care  mufl  be  taken  that  no  dired  debiht}^  arife, 
but  that  nature  be  always  fupported.  The  kind  of 
medicines  to  be  employed  for  accomplifning  this  end 
may  be  determined  from  the  preceding  principles. 

As  a  knowledge  of  the  confliitution,  and  of  con- 
comitant  circumftances,  is  the  fureft  guide  in  applying 
the  means  of  cure  in  the  prefent  cafe  of  afthenia, 
ariiing  from  immoderate  adivity  of  the  vital  principle^ 
fuch  debilitaring  means  as  are  befl:  calculated  to  lelTen 
the  excefs  of  irritability  are  to  be  periodically 
employed.  But  this  is  the  cafe  in  regard  to  indired 
debility,  where  there  is  no  deficiency  of  the  vital 
principle. 

This  m.ethod  alfo  mufl:  not  be  continued  too 
LONG,  that  the  power  of  adion  may  not  be  too  much 
weakened. 

This  m.ethod  will  be  employed  v/ith  mofi:  advan- 
tage in  LOCAL  AFFECTIONS,  and  when  topically 
applied,  provided  individual  organs  fuffer  from  excefs 
of  irritability.  In  the  firft  cafe,  a  confirderable  in- 
iiuence  on  the  difeafed  ftate,  in  general,  may  be  ex- 
peded,  on  account  of  the  confenfus.  LeiTening  the 
irritability  in  individual  organs,  will  ferve  to  leifen  the 
immoderate  irritability  of  the  body.  Debilitating 
means  mufl,  in  particular,  be  employed  Vvdien  this  is 
the  cafe  with  individual  organs ;  with  this  viev^s  local 
bleeding  is  employed ;  for  example,  by  leeches  and 
cupping  ;  alfo  injedions  in  difeafes  of  the  bowels. 

§  324- 
This  local  application  of  debilitating  means^  or,  m 

order 
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order  that  I  may  avoid  being  accufed  of  contradidion^ 
of  the  means  for  lelTening  irritability^  is  fafer  when 
their  adion  is  particularly  confined  to  indivi- 
dual ORGANS,  fo  that  no  increafe  of  the  general 
feeblenefs  may  be  produced,  while  the  immoderate 
irritability  is  leiTened.  To  guard  againft  thefo  preju- 
dicial confequences,  it  will  be  necellary  to  make  the 
application  of  the  means  as  local  as  poffibie»  Thus 
bleeding  may  be  rendered  topical  by  previoufly  bind- 
ing up  the  fuffering  part.  The  effect  in  removing  a 
local  complaint  will  be  fo  much  the  greater.  This 
will  be  the  cafe  in  regard  to  local  cramp  in  the  armsj^ 
&c. 

In  confequence  of  this  obfervation,  cold  is  applied 
locally  in  cafes  of  mania. 

Thofe  means  which  leiTen  the  tpo  great  irritability;, 
without  weakening  the  power  of  adion,  will  be  the 
moft  proper  for  producing  the  delired  effed.  The 
exceilive  adivity  of  the  vital  principle,  with  the 
noxious  influence  of  which  w^e  are  v/ell  acquainted, 
will  be  leffened  v/ithout  the  vital  principle  itfelf  fuf- 
taining  any  lofs.  There  are  no  means  more  powerful 
to  accompiifn  this  end  than  rest* 

§326. 

Thefe  means  employed  topically  ferve  alfo  to  leilki 
the  immoderate  irritability  of  individual  organs. 
Thus  leflening  the  adivity  of  the  organ  of  thought^ 
has  a  beneficial  influence  in  lowering  immoderate  ac- 
tivity in  general. 

Q  2  §  327, 
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§  327- 
This  local  application  relates  to  the  fuffering  organs 
more  immediately;  for  example,  when  by  too  great  ac- 
tivity of  the  mind,  and  the  immoderate  irritabiliry  in 
the  organ  of  thought  thence  arifing,  the  irritability  of 
the  body  is  unnaturally  exalted  ;  and  alfo  to  indivi- 
dual organs,  in  general,  in  order  that  by  lelTening  the 
irritability  in  thefe  organs,  a  general  efFed  may  be  pro- 
duced by  means  of  the  confenfus  -,  for  example,  the 
local  application  of  bleeding,  bathing  the  feet,  &c. 
In  this  manner  detergents  have  an  eifed:  more  im- 
mediately, indeed,  on  the  bowels,  but  by  means  of 
the  confenfus  on  the  whole  fi"ame. 

§  328. 

In  applying  means  for  lelTening  the  immoderate  ac- 
tivity of  the  vital  principle,  it  ought  to  be  a  chief  pre- 
cautionary rule  to  guard  as  much  as  poflible  both 
againfk  confumption  of  the  vital  principle  itfeif,  and 
the  pernicious  effefts  that  may  be  produced  on  the 
conftitution.  The  lofs  of  the  powers  may  be  re- 
paired byreftorative  diet,  and  time  for  reparation  may 
be  obtained  by  reft.  Care  muft  be  taken  to  maintain 
the  organization  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, and  to  external  ftimulants.  If  there  be  dired 
feeblenefs,  an  adual  deficiency  of  vital  principjle,  the 
fedative  means  of  reft  and  fleep  are  required  j  but  not 
to  prove  hurtful  they  muft  be  employed  only  in  a 
certain  degree  ;  alfo  ftrengthening  means  which  do 
not  flimulate.  In  indirect  feeblenefs,  however,  the 
ftrengthening  means  muft  be  combined  with  gentle 
ftimulants, 

B.  Strength- 
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B.  Strengthening  the  too  weak  activity  of 

THE    VITAL   PRINCIPLE. 

We  fliall  here  conlider  tliat  (late  Vv^here  tl^e  adlvity 
of  the  vital  principle  is  impeded,  or  infuliicient  for 
maintaining  life. 

§  329- 
The  vital  principle  is  never  entirely  inactive. 
This  would  be  altogether  contrary  to  every  idea  of 
life  (§  298  .  Neither  can  its  adivit}^  in  the  proper 
fenfe  of  the  word,  be  fupprelied  or  totally  deftroyed, 
which  would  be  the  fame  thing  as  fupprcfTing  life  ; 
but  the  free  manifeftation  of  this  activity  may  be 
more  or  lefs  impeded,  v;hich  Hu feland*  calls  a 
confined  flate  of  the  vital  power. 

§  IZ^^ 
Here  we  have  a  (late  in  which  the  vital  principle 
is  far  lefs  adive,  in  various  degrees,  than  in  the  found 
fl'ate,  that  is,  feeble  life  ;  or  its  adivity  is  irregular,  im- 
moderate, or  too  weak.  This  vital  activity,  however,. 
is  nev^r  totally  impeded,  but  fometimes  in  fo  great  a 
degree  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  our  obfervation  to 
diftinguidi  fuch  a  fiiate  from  actual  death,  efpecially 
as  this  extreme  degree  of  feeble  vital  a6llvity  takes 
place  in  the  principal  organs^  when,  according  to  all 
the  hitherto  known  methods  of  examination,  we  ob- 
ferve  no  pulfe  in  the  heart  or  the  arteries;  no  refpira- 
tion ;  no  re-a6lion  to  the  im.preilion  of  ilimAulants ;  and 
yet  a  certain  degree  of  vital  adivity  exifts,  and  con- 
fequently  of  re-aclion. 

*   Pathogeny* 

Q3  This 
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This  feeble  ilate  of  vital  activity  v/e  find,  in  a  far 
lefs  degree,  in  cafes  of  fainting  and  real  nervous  fevers. 

The  ftate  of  impeded  activity  of  the  vital  principle 
is  afar  more  evident  proof  of  direct  feebleness, 
than  that  of  immoderate  vital  adivity.  We  find 
it  in  cafes  of  aftual  lefion,  particularly  in  mechanical 
injuries  of  organic  parts. 

§  33^' 
The  grounds  of  impeded,  infufficient  adiivity  of  the 
vital  principle,  lie  either  in  a  deficiency  of  this  prin- 
ciple itfelf,  or  merely  in  impediments  ;  external  and 
internal  caufes  which  oppofe  its  free  action. 

1.  Deficiency  of  the  vital  principle  pro- 
duces dired  vital  feeblenefs.  This  deficiency  be- 
comes, at  length,  fo  great,  that  very  little  re-adion 
can  follow;  as  in  extreme  old  age^  or  in  perfons  who 
are  dying. 

2.  Impeded  activity  of  the  vital  principle 
by  external  or  internal  caufes. 

a)  Internal  causes  lie  in  the  interior  of  the  or- 
ganization. They  are  ftimulants  which  exifl:  in  the 
body :  as  the  motion  of  the  blood,  corruption  of  the 
juices. 

b)  External  causes  are  external  ftimuiantSj 
which  ezercife  an  aclion  on  the  body  from  v/ithout. 

^333- 

All  thefe  caufes  depend  on  the  fl:ate  of  the  organi- 

nation,  and  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  inte- 

rbr  of  the  organization.     The  confequence  of  thefe 

*  changes 
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changes  Is  this  unpeded  adivity  of  the  vital  principle. 
From  this  we  may  deduce  the  following  indication  : 

To  REMOVE  THE   IMPEDED    AND   INSUFFICIENT  AC- 
TIVITY  OF    THE    VITAL   PRINCIPLE. 


To  attain  to  this  end.,  v/e  mufc  accomplifh  the  fol- 
lowing points  : 

I.  Remove  the  impediments  which  confine  the 
vital  adivity. 

1.  Employ  means  to  excite  the  vital  activity  it{t\t 

§  r:^S' 
Both  thefe  points  mud  be  intim.ately  combined 
with  each  other.  This  double  objed  we  are  not  al- 
ways able  to  accompllih  ;  and  we  mufl  be  contented 
with  attaining  to  the  firft  only  in  part.  Often  we 
have  no  other  refource  than  the  application  of  means 
for  exciting  a  (Ironger  vital  aclivityo  But  while 
thefe  means,  or  rather  the  ilimulants  employed,  have 
an  aclion  which  tends  to  increafe  vital  activity,  they 
contribute,  by  their  action  alfo,  to  remove  the  impe- 
diments. 

§  33^^ 
To  accomplifli  the  nrll  point,  an  accurate  knov/- 
ledge  of  the  remote  cauies  of  the  feeblenefs  will  be 
neceiiary  5  alfo  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
exifting  cafe,  with  the  patient,  the  fhate  of  his  body 
ai:d  mind,  their  relations,  and  other  circumftances. 
By  removing  the  imped iiTients,  the  v/hole  objedt  of 
the  cure  will  be  attained.  But  fometlm.es  thefe  im- 
pedimxents  are  infuperable,  either  through  feme  defed 
m  the  patient,  or  certain  concomfitant  circumftances, 

Q4  §  337' 
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§337-- 
A  proper  application  of  flimulating  and  flrength- 
ening  means,  which  will  be  more  accurately  defined 
in  the  following  chapter,  may  ferve  for  accompli (liing 
the  fecond  point. 


§  338. 
It  is  of  importance,  in  that  afchenia  which  arifes 
from  impeded  or  infufficient  aclivity  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, to  diftinguifn  the  direct  from  the  indirept 
ftate. 

^  §  339- 
In  the  firft  cafe,  the  aftivity  is  fo  confined,  that 
the  diredl  application  of  ftimuiating  and  ftrengthening 
means  is  necelTary  to  render  it  again  free,  as  in  ner? 
vous  fevers  :  this  is  the  higher  degree  of  afthenia,  in 
which  not  only  irritability,  but  alfo  the  power  of 
aftion  is  weakened.     (§  262=.  §  360.) 

§  34o» 
In  the  other  cafe,  the  grounds  of  feeble  vital  adi- 
vity  lie  more  in  objective  impediments,  which 
jnay  be  the  cafe  where  there  is  complete  vital  flrength. 
it  is  indirect  feeblenefs,  from  an  excefs  of  excitement. 
To  this  head  belong  all  thofe  difeaies  which  Brown 
deduces  from  indiredl  debility.  In  this  cafe,  the  ob- 
jedl  of  cure  uiuri  be  to  remove  the  impediments^ 

§  34I" 
With  proper  caution  and  obfervation  of  the  exifl- 
mg  caie,  the  (o  called  debilitating  means  may,  there- 
fore. 
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fore,  be  employed ;  but  the  plnTician  muil  always 
keep  in  mind,  that  he  is  treatinp;  an  afthenic  ftate, 
and  confequently  that  the  rtrengthenir:g  and  ftimulat- 
ing  method,  properly  ib  called,  nrLift  be  aptly  com- 
bined with  thefe  fo  called  debilitating  means.  There 
is  here  no  contradidLion,  as  might  appear;  and  I 
purpofely  employ  the  term  so  called  debilitating 
means,  becaufe,  .though  thefe  means,  under  other 
circumfhances,  debilitate,  they  adl  here  as  real  corro- 
borants. We  may  here  call  to  mind  the  ufe  of  bleed- 
ing and  emetics  in  difeafes  of  indirect  debility  *. 

§  342. 

Locally  em.ployed,  fuch  fo  called  debilitating  means 
may  be  of  ufe,  efpecially  when  impeded  vital  adlivity 
relates  only  to  individual  organs ;  that  is,  when  fuch 
organs  fulfer  moil.  Hence  the  good  effect  of  em.e- 
tics  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  the  ftomach. 

The  local  application  of  thefe  fo  called  debilitating 
means,  confined  merely  to  individual  parts  of  the 
body,  may  be  miore  readily  ufed  in  certain  cafes,  as 
the  whole  fyilem  will  thereby  fuiFer  lefs  (§  323.) 

§  343. 
It  mufh  never  be  forgotten,  that  in  the  application 

of 

*  FaiSls  mull  here  decide.  The  puerperal  fever,  whether  gaf- 
tric  or  putrid,  &c.  for  this  fyftem  makes  no  diflindlion,  is  cer- 
tainly, according  to  Brown,  one  of  the  firft  afthenic  difeafes.  We 
are  informed  that  Doulcet  faved  from  almoll:  certain  death,  more 
tha/n  two  hundred  women  who  ha4  been  brought  to  bed  in  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  by  means  @f  ipecacuanha,  and  fome  detergents,  and 
as  a  proof  that  the  patients  were  faved  by  thefe  means,  it  is  added, 
that  five  or  fix  women  who  would  not  take  ipecacuanha  died. 
Frank,  Mid,  Wochsnblatt,  1792,     Vogel's  Handb.  IL  27S.  . 
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of  thefe  mean s,  they  muft  not  be  continued  too 
LONG,  left  a6lual  feeblenefs  rnould  be  excited;  aifo' 
that  the  dofe,  the  degree  in  which  they  are  apphed, 
muft  be  accurately  proportioned  to  the  ftate  of  the 
vital  principle  and  of  the  organization.  The  ufe  of 
them  muft  be  omitted,  as  foon  as  the  impediments 
to  complete  vital  activity  have  been  removed.  The 
ufe  of  thefe  means,  in  the  before  mentioned  cafes,  is 
neceffary,  and  cannot  be  fupplied  by  the  excluiive 
employment  of  the  ftimralating  ftrengthening  me- 
thod. 

II.     OP.GANIZATION. 

§  344- 

We  muft  dire6l  our  attention  not  only  to  the  vital 
principle,  but  alfo  to  the  organization. 

It  has  been  already  proved,  that  the  method  of 
cure  will  be  only  partial,  if  we  do  not  take  into  con- 
fideration,  at  the  fame  time,  the  vital  principle  and 
the  organization. 

By  organization  we  underftand,  the  finer  ftruclure 
of  a  body  of  a  certain  kind,  by  which  it  is  fitted  for 
being  aded  upon  by  the  vital  principle,  (§  76.) 
Thus  there  is  an  organization  of  plants,  and  another 
of  animals. 

Organization  is  a  neceiTary  condition  of  life;  con- 
fequently  the  manifeftation  of  the  vital  principle,  the 
manner  in  which  it  aces  in  a  body,  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  organization,  its  ftrudure,  and  the  re- 
lation of  its  parts ;  and  this  holds  good  both,  in  ge- 
neral and  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  whole  ge- 
nera, as  to  the  individual  organization  of  a  fmgle  body, 

§  345' 
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§  345- 
The  fl.mdure,  conilitution,  and  nature  of  individual 
organs,  determine  the  particular  manifeftations  of  the 
vital  principle  in  them,  by  which  fach  an  organ  is  ren- 
dered fit  for  its  pecv.liar  functions .  It  is  owing  to  the 
particular  ftrudure  of  the  eye,  that  it  is  capable  of  fee- 
ing ;  and  to  that  of  the  ftomach,  that  it  is  capable  of 
digefting.  This  particular  deftination  of  individual 
organs  remains  the  fame  in  difeafe,  only  that  the  a6li- 
%'ity  of  the  vital  principle  in  them  is  more  or  lefs  im- 
peded. 

§  34^- 

We  thence  fee  what  great. influence  our  body  has 
upon  us,  or  rather  that,  coniidered  as  an  organized 
being,  it  forms  a  part  of  us.  The  ilruclure,  and 
leven  external  form,  the  confiftence  of  the  folids,  the 
admixture  of  the  fluids,  the  mafs  of  the  body,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  fundamental  component  parts 
among  themfelves,  are  not  the  fame  in  regard  to  the 
manifefhations  of  the  vital  principle. 

We  muft  confider  this  organifm  as  animated. 
Wherever  there  is  life,  there  is  motion  and  adivity. 
The  organic  parts  are  confequently  in  a  continual 
ftate  of  motion  and  adivity,  increafe  and  decreafe, 
expanfion  and  contradion  of  the  fibres,  inceflant  ex- 
citement, and  ever  adtivc  counter-action,  continual 
variation  and  change. 

§  347- 
Of  great  importance,  therefore,  are  the  nature  and 
ilate  of  the  organic  parts  3  the  tendon  or  relaxation 

of 
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of  the  veifeis;  folid  or  too  tender  cohefion  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  fluids  j  the  free  or  impeded 
adlivity  of  the  organs;  the  mode  in  which  the  anim.al 
fundions  are  carried  on;  the  fecretions,  ejccretions, 
nourifhment,  digefhlon,  &c. 

According  to  thefe  circumftances,  the  organization 
is  more  or  lefs  fit  both  for  external  ftimulants,  and  for 
the  action  of  the  vital  principle. 

§348. 
There  is  a  sthenic  and  asthenic  ftate  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

§  349- 
In  the  fthenic  ftate,  we  find  a  good  confhitution  of 
the  fbruclure  and  admixture  of  organic  parts;  and, 
therefore,  the  greateft  fufceptibility  for  life,  and  un- 
impeded fitnefs  for  the  adion  of  internal  and  external 
ftimulants, 

§  350- 

In  the  afthenic  ftate  the  organization,  that  is,  the 
organic  parts,  are  injured. 

1.  Mechanically  by  external  force,  lefion. 

The  reftoration  of  defcroyed  and  loft  parts,  the 
healing  of  fevere  wounds,  which  is  elfe6ted  by  the  fo 
called  power  of  reproduction,  or  the  healing  power  of 
nature,  properly  the  vital  principle,  exhibit  to  us,  in 
a  very  clear  light,  the  difference  between  animate 
and  inanimate,  organized  and  unorganized  bodies. 
This  falutiferous  effect  either  does  not  take  place,  or 
takes  place  in  a  very  weak  degree,  when,  the  adlivity 
of  the  vital  principle  is  impeded  ;  as  in  difeafes  of  the 
xitmofh  debility. 

2.  Che  MI- 
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2.  Chemically,  changes  in  the  admixture  and 
proportion  of  the  organic  component  parts.  This 
effed  is  obferved  in  internal  diforders.  We  have  an 
inflance  of  it  in  real  putrid  fevers,  where  ad:ual  col- 
liquation,  a  difpofition  to  decompofition,  exifts. 

§351- 

The  confequence  of  this  lefion  of  organic  parts  is 
a  lofs  of  fufceptibility  for  the  vital  principle,  or  at 
ieafh  an  irregular  adion  of  this  principle  in  the  orga- 
nization. Hence  its  activity  is  fometimes  too  violent, 
and  fometimes  too  weak. 

When  the  organization  is  injured,  its  fufceptibility 
for  external  and  internal  ftimulants  is  alfo  charged ; 
fo  that  their  impreflions  are  received  and  re-aded  upon 
in  a  manner  totally  different  from  what  they  are  in 
the  natural  Rate.  Hence  there  is  fometimes  immo- 
derate, and  fometimes  too  weak  irritability  and  re- 
ad:ion.  , 

§35^- 
In  treating  the  aflhenic  ftate,  v/e  mufl:  endeavour, 
therefore,  to .  remove  thefe  deviations.  There  are, 
however,  no  means  by  which  we  can  exercife  an  ex- 
clufive  adlion  on  the  bodily  mafs,  when  we  have  to  do 
with  an  animated  body ;  but  we  endeavour  to  heal  its 
wounds.  Meclmnical  injuries  belong  to  the  external 
healing  art  (furgery);  the  internal  or  chemical,  if  we 
may  employ  that  term,  are  the  obje(5t  of-,  medicine, 
properly  fo  called. 

When  the  faculty  of  being  affeCled  by  ftimulants  is 

not 
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not  lofl:  in  a  very  great  degree,  we  may  flrengthen 
the  relaxed  fibres,  foften  the  rigid,  revove  bodies, 
which  produce  a  noxious  effed  by  mechanical  pref- 
flire;  and,  in  particular,  by  a  proper  regimen  in  re- 
gard to  thofe  external  things  which  are  in  more  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  body,  may  at  any  rate  re- 
move thofe  cauies  which  injure  the  organization. 
The  confequence  of  this  mode  of  treatment  will  be 
freer  vital  activity.  To  this  head  belong  precautions 
in  regard  to  the  air,  heat,  the  external  covering  of 
the  body,  nourifliment,  reft,  motion,  &c. 

§  354' 

Our  care  relates  not  only  to  the  organization  and 
body  in  general,  but  alfo  to  the  principal  organs, 
which  are  necefiluyfor  maintaining  life.  By  cleanli- 
nefs,  wafning,  and  bathing,  v/e  promote  a  good  frate 
of  the  organ  of  the  fkin ;  by  breathing  pure  air,  v/e 
preferve  our  lungs ;  by  proper  rules  in  regard  to  nou- 
n{liment,'we  take  care  of  the  fhomach  ;  and  by  mode- 
rate activity  of  the  foul,  vve  provide  agreeable  mental 
ilimAilants  to  the  organ  of  the  foul.  We  muft  not, 
however,  enteriain  any  idea  of  fpecifics  or  medicines 
that  fliall  exercife  an  exclufive  adtion  on  an  individual 
organ.  We  produce  the  effect  by  adhing  upon  the 
whole  organization  at  the  fame  time. 

§355- 

We  ihall  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  a nti as- 
thenic METHOD. 

The  idea  which  we  have  of  the  relation  of  th^ 
ftrengthening  method  to  the  exifting  debility,  muft 

firft 
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firfl  be  more  accurately  defined.  It  is,  indeed,  true, 
that  wherever  there  is  debility  we  mud  flrengthen ; 
but  the  choice  of  the  flrengthening  means  to  be  ap- 
plied requires  great  caution.  It  is  not  always  the  pro- 
perly lb  called  Itrengthening,  ftimulating,  animating 
things,  fuch  as  cinchona,  wine,  opium,  fiefh  diet,  &c. 
that  are  to  be  employed,  but  we  muil  ufe,  as  has  been 
laid,  the  fo  called  debilitating  means,  in  order  to 
iirengthen. 

§35^- 
What  infinite  miichief  mufl  a  mifconception  of  the 
Brunonian  method  occalion,  in  the  hands  of  thofe 
phyucians  who  have  not  previoufly  fecured  themfeives 
from  fuch  practical  errors  by  fuiScient  theoretic  know- 
ledge ;  and  who  blindly  venture  into  a  path  Vv^here, 
according  to  a  beautiful  exprefiion  of  the  great  Frank, 
"  coals  are  concealed  under  deceitful  allies*."  On 
the  firfl  view,  this  fyfLem  has  many  attradlions  for  em- 
pirics ;  and  may  readily  lead  them  to  ufe  flrengthen- 
ing and  fiimulating  m.edicines  on  every  occalion.  They 
vv'ill  return  to  their  mithridate,  corroborating  tindtures, 
and  the  brandy  bottle,  and  we  fhall  be  transferred  to 
the  period  of  a  Sylvius.  Brov/n  has  put  into  the 
hands  of  children  a  Vv^eapon  which  ought  to  be  wielded 
only  by  men.  It  would  be  vain  to  juftify  the  uncon- 
ditional ufe  of  this  mode  of  treatrnxCnt,  by  faying,  that 
the  greater  part  of  our  prefent  difeafes  are  afthenic  y 
;and  that  it  is  eaiier  to  lelTen  the  feverifli  emotions,  ex- 
cited in    confequence  of    the   ufe  of  imm.oderately 

*  Lafei  ignis fuh  cinere  drMfo,  in  the-preface   to   his   fon^s  Ratio 
medendi, 

flrengthening 
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flrengthening  and  flimulating,  that  is,  heating  things^ 
by  an  oppofite  debilitating  mode  of  cure,  than  to  re- 
move the  exifting  debiity,  and  to  elevate  the  deprefled 
powers.    Is  not  the  febrile  ftate,  excited  by  too  violent 
ftimulants,  a  far  higher  degree  of  debility  than  natural 
debility  ?    Will  not  this  inconfiderate  excitement,  and 
the  too  great  activity  of  the  vital  principle  thence  oc- 
cafioned,  tend  to  exhauft  ?    But  notwithftanding  thefe 
objections,  which  relate  merely    to  mifunderftanding 
a  method  of  cure  to  which  we  ought  to  apply  more 
than  to  any  other  v.'hat  Bcerhaave  fo  often  faid  to  his 
{c\\o\2iXS,fi  modum  nefcis  abjiine,  the  merit  of  the  eminent 
founder  of  this  doctrine  muft  fhill  be  acknowleds^ed. 
By  a  prudent  application  of  its  principles,  w^e  (liall  be 
able  to  remove  difeafes  which  have  hitherto  been  ac- 
counted  incurable.     It  teaches  us   the  ufe  of  the  fli- 
mulating, ftrengthcning  method,  the  true  m.ode  to  be 
employed  in  cafes  where  the  life  is  endangered.     But 
it  favours  of  egotifm  when  his  fcholars,  induced  by  his 
little  to  be  commended  example,   fo   fnamefuliy  de- 
grade the  fervices  of  the  moft  eminent  phyficians,  fuch 
as  a  Boerhaave,   a  Sydenham,  a  Tiiibt,  a  Zimmer-- 
mann,  a  Stoll,  a  Hufeland,  &c.     Without  fufFcring 
ourfelves  to  be  mifled  by  implicit  belief  in  authori- 
ties, we  ought  to  adopt  the  good  wherever  we  find  it, 
and  to  weigh  it  in  the  fcaie  of  prudence,  according  to 
our  knowledge  of  nature. 

§357- 

A  retrofpective  view  of  the  career  which  has  been 

paffed    through,  will  enable  us  to  form  a  more  juft 

opinion  of  our  method  of  cure.     In  the  aflhenic  ftate 

we  find  the  vital  principle  fometimes  too  violent,  and 

fometimes 
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lometlmes  impeded  in  its  manifeftations ;  alfo  lefion 
of  the  organization.  Our  objed:  is  to  remove  thofe 
eaufes  which  impede  the  free  manifeftation  of  the  vital 
principle,  and  to  heal  the  lefion  of  the  organization. 
But  this  objed  we  are  not  always  able  to  accompliQi 
in  that  degree  which  is  necelTary  for  complete  refho- 
ration  to  health.  Many  of  the  impediments  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  remove. 

We  (liall  now  turn  to  the  fecond  indication :  to 
reftore  the  free  activity  of- the  vital  principle.  This 
object  we  endeavour  to  accomplifh  by  ftimulants. 
Thefe  ftimulants  are  perceived  in  that  degree  for 
which  the  organization  is  fitted;  but  the  fufceptibi- 
lity  of  irritation  in  the  organic  parts  depends  both  oa 
external  relations,  the  adtion  of  the  atmofphere,  &:c. 
and  on  the  internal  adion  of  the  vital  principle. 
Here  the  two  chief  indications  are  united  ;  the  regi- 
men of  external  relations,  and  the  effeds  on  the  vital 
principle. 

All  thefe  diiTerent  objeds  are  fo  many  auxiliaries  of 
nature,  which  the  phyiician  muft  promote  as  far  as 
poffible,  and  which  he  muft  unite  together  in  one 
point.  They  evidently  ftiew,  that  the  end  will  not  be 
obtained,  when  we  flatter  ourfelves  with  the  idea  of 
removing  the  afthenic  ftate,  merely  by  opiates,  fpi- 
rituous  medicines,  and  animal  food  ;  and  that  it  is 
often  throwing  oil  into  the  fire,  when,  through  mif- 
conception  of  the  Brunonian  dodlrine,  we  do  not  en- 
deavour, in  afthenic  difeafes,  to  remove  the  impedi- 
ments, the  remote  eaufes  of  debility,  which  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  overcome  by  the  fo  called  ftimulating, 

R  ftrength- 
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flrengthening  method,  as  by  that  plan  we  rather  flii^ 
up  the  evii  in  the  body  than  expel  it.  The  gaftric 
method,  in  improper  hands,  has  done  great  mifchief  f 
numbers  of  people  have  been  hurried  from  the  world 
by  purgatives,  and  the  cafe  has  been  the  fame  with 
bleeding ;  but  Brunonianifm,  applied  unconditionally, 
certainly  does  ftill  more  mifchief,  and  it  is  a  moft  per- 
nicious conceit  to  reje6l  evacuants,  emetics,  bleeding,, 
digeftives,  and  vegetable  diet,  as  infufficient,  and  in  a 
GENERAL  SENSE,  to  clafs  them  among  the  debilitating 
means,  when  they  are  to  be  coniidered  rather  as  means 
which  lelTen  the  excefs  of  the  adivity  of  the  vital 
principle,  or  of  irritability,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
claiTed  among  the  socalleDj  debilitating  means  only, 
in  oppoiition  to  the  fo  called,  ilimulating  and  flrength- 
ening means.  Frov/n,  himfelf,  fo  far  from  rejed-- 
log  thefe  means,  admits  the  neceflity  of  them  in 
many  cafes,  which  he  deduces  from  afthenia.  He 
therefore  makes  a  diHincrion  between  diredt  and  indi- 
rect afthenia ;  but  his  difciples  fometimes  purfue  this 
erroneous  method,  when  they  are  not  able  to  diftin- 
guiOi  fthenia  from  afthenia,  but  fee  feeblenefs  every 
where,  and  prefcribe  nothing  but  ftimulants  and 
iirengthening. 

§  3S9^ 
Thefe   two  indications,  both  the  removing  thofe:. 
caufes  which  impede  the  vital  aftivity  by  the  fo  called 
debilitating  means,  detergents,  emetics,  bleeding,  in- 
ciding  and  refolving  medicines*,  &c.  and  the  diredl 

*  Thefe  medicines  are  indifpenfably  necelTary ;  but  In  regard  to 
their  diviilon  into  rffol^ventiat  incideiitiai  &c.  our  ?nateria  medka 
ilsnds  in  need  of  fome  reform,  on  which  i  lliall  make  a  few  obfer- 
vasions  in  the  Third  Part, 

excitement 
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excitement  of  the  adivlty  of  the  vital  principle,  muft 
be  united  with  each  other.  The  union  of  both  views, 
for  the  accompHfliment  of  one  end,  is  the  fummit  of 
tlie  art.  Sometimes  one  of  thefe  indications  may  be 
fuperfeded  by  the  other  ;  fometimes  they  are  both  of 
utility  J  and  fometimes  they  may  both  be  employed 
in  the  fame  difeafe,  but  at  different  times,  without 
being  blended  together.  The  clue  to  guide  the  phy- 
lician  in  this  labyrinth,  is  a  careful  obfervation  of  the 
Hate  of  the  vital  principle,  and  of  the  organization. 

§  3^0- 

Treatment  of  different  asthenic  states. 
We  difhinguifli  the  following  flates  : 

I.  Immoderate  activity  of  the  vital  princi- 
ple, OR  IRRITABILITY  AND  WEAKENED  POWER  OF 
ACTION   IN  THE  ORGANS.  (78,  80,  82.) 

The  indication  is :  To  leffen  the  excefs  of  irritabi- 
lity, and  to  flrengthen  the  weakened  power  of  adioru 
This  will  be  effeded  by  the  ftimulating  ftrengthening 
method. 

This  is  the  cafe  in  continued  fpafmodic  aiFedions, 
where  the  organic  parts  fuffer  by  the  long  duration  of 
a  ftate  of  too  violent  irritability  ^  or,  in  general,  in  a 
bodily  conftitution,  where  great  irritability,  relaxation, 
and  vifcidity  exifl:  at  the  fame  time,  as  in  children  ^ 
in  bilious  and  gaftric  fevers  alfo,  where  there  are  great 
accumulations  of  crudities,  we  obferve  fometimes  a 
great  deal  of  the  nervous.  The  application  muit  be 
made  with  the  utmofl:  caution  that  the  excefs  of  ac- 
tivity may  not  be  incrcafed  by  fliimulants.  Such  cor- 
roborants, therefore,  mull:  in  particular  be  chofen  as  Si- 
mulate the  lead  y  or  ftimulating  medicines  mud  be 

R  2  given 
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given  in  fuch  doies  as  may  produce  a  narcotic,  fedative 
effeft.  This  end  will  be  bed  accomplifhed  by  the 
fmalleft  relative  dofes  of  opium.  But  thefe  means, 
employed  alone,  will  debilitate  the  power  of  adion  in 
the  organs  fo  much  the  more,  and  muft  therefore  be 
combined  with  flrengthening  means ;  a  ftrengthening 
diet  muft  be  employed  at  the  fame  time.  Thefe 
means  muft  be  inceiTantly  employed,  fo  that  the  fink- 
ing of  the  powers,  when  the  effe6l  of  the  firft  dofe 
ceafes,  may  be  prevented  by  the  following ;  and  this 
muft  be  continued  till  the  critical  ftate  is  removed. 
In  continuing  this  method,  ftronger  ftimulants  muft 
be  progreffively  employed  to  maintain  the  vital  prin- 
ciple in  a  fuflicient  degree  of  adivity.  (§  577). 

The  dofes,  and,  in  general,  the  application  of  the 
iirengthcning  method,  in  this  cafe,  require  extraordi^ 
nary  caution  :  in  too  ftrong  dofes  the  means  will  be- 
come noxious  ftimulants,  by  which  the  already  too 
great  adivity  will  be  increafcd,  and  the  power  of  ac- 
tion in  the  organs  will  be  more  weakened.  This  holds 
good  both  in  regard  to  food  and  to  medicine. 

But  it  is  not  always  that  the  pofitive  ftrengthening 
method  can  be  employed.  We  muft  endeavour  to 
remove  the  caiafes  of  fupprefted  organic  power  of  ac- 
tion, by  evacuation  and  inciding  vifcidities.  On  this 
is  founded  the  procefs  in  the  fo  called  gaftric  nervous 
fevers. 

2.  ImMODEP.ATE  activity  of  the  vital  PRINCr- 
CIFLE,  OR  IRRITABILITY  AND  WEAKENED  POWER  OF 
ACTION  IN  THE  ORGANS,  BUT  NOT  IN  A  HfGH  DE- 
GREE. 

Indication.     To  leiTen  the  immoderate  aftivity. 
Id.   this   cafe,  the   before   mentioned    debilitating 

means, 
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means,  as  they  are  called,  may  be  admitted  j  but  as  in 
the  piugrefs  of  the  difeafe  the  power  of  adlion  becomes 
more  and  more  weakened,  proportionally  firengthen^ 
ing  means  r\iift  be  applied,  firft  combined  with  re= 
fol vents  or  gentle  evacuants ;  fuch,  for  example,  as 
cinchona,  with  fal  ammoniac  or  rhubarb, 

3.  Impeded  or  deficient  activity  of  ths 
vital  principle,  or  irritability  and  weak- 
ened powder  of  action  in  the  organs. 

Indication.  To  excite  free  vital  adivity  and 
ftrengthen  the  organs.  The  difeafes  of  this  clafs  are 
malignant  nervous  fevers.  Thefymptoms  of  this  ftate 
are  drowiinefs,  hebetude  of  the  fenfes,  ftupidity,  a  me- 
lancholy look,  uncommon  indifference,  extreme  de- 
bility, incapacity  to  difcliarge  the  ufual  fundions,  and 
the  utmoil  laffitude.  Volatile  ilimulants  in  ftrong 
dofes  are  required,  that  adivity  may  be  excited  as 
loon  as  poUible.  When  this  is  accompli  (lied,  ftrength- 
ening  means  muft  not  be  forgotten  in  order  to  fup- 
port  the  organization. 

The  art  of  reviving  from  apparent  death  depends 
on  the  like  principles.  This  ftate,  in  general,  is  the 
Jiigheft  degree  of  afhhenia,  and  will  admit  of  the  fti- 
mulating  ftrengthening  method  in  its  full  extent.  We 
muft,  however,  at  the  fame  time,  endeavour  to  guard 
againfl  thofe  ftimulants  which  weaken  the  power  of 
aclion,  and  to  employ  the  ftimulants  only  in  the  de- 
gree necelTary  for  reftoring  fuch  an  adlivity  of  ths 
vital  principle  as  is  requifite  for  maintaining  and  pre- 
ferving life.  As  foon  as  we  perceive  by  the  external 
fymptoms  (vital  figns)  that  we  have  attained  to  this 
degree,  the  dofe  and  ilrength  of  the  ftimulants  muft 
be  leflened,  elfe  there  might  arife  a  pernicious  vital 

R  3  adivity, 
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adlivity,  difproportioned  to  the  general  debility,  or  a 
mortal  excefs  of  that  adivity.  For  this  reafon  the 
already  commencing  animation  of  perfons  apparently 
jdead,  is  fo  often  checked  by  the  continuation  of  too 
violent  excitement,  Vv^hich,  however,  was  before  ne- 
cefTary  in  Xhe  fhate  of  confined  vital  aftivity  ^  or  by 
the  application  of  violent  ftimulants  in  the  period  of 
commencing  perceptible  vital  aftivity.  (§  374.) 
4.  Impeded  OR   DEFICIENT  activity  of  the 

VITAL   principle,    AND    IN    A    LESS    DEGREE    WEAK- 
ENED POWER  OF  ACTION  IN  THE  ORQANS. 

Indicatio>t.  To  render  the  vital  aftivity  free,  and 
to  flrengthen  the  weakened  povver  of  aftion  in  the 
organs. 

In  this  cafe  ftimulants  rnay  be  employed  with  lefs 
caution.  The  fo  called  gailric  means  are  combinec} 
alfo  with  the  ftrengthening.  Thus  in  difeafes  where 
the  organs  of  digeftion  are  not  much  weakened,  rather 
larger  dofes  of  cinchona  may  be  adminiftered.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  patients  are  debilitated,  or  have 
received  fevere  wounds,  moderately  ftimuiating  means 
only  can  be  admitted. 

All  thefe  different  dates  may  fucceflively  exifl  in  a 
difeafe,  and  confequently  will  require  a  change  in  the 
naethod. 
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CH  A  PTER     II, 


OF     THE     STIMULATING,    STRENGTHENING     MITHO© 

OF   CURE,   OR  THE   MEANS  OF  STRENGTHENING 

TOO    WEAK    IRRITABILITY. 


§361. 

If  properly  applied,  the  fllmulatlng,  ftrengtbening 
method,  even  in  the  moil  defperate  cafes,  may  eife(ft  a 
cure ;  and  though  perfect:  reftoration  of  the  health  is 
not  poffible,  it  is  at  leafl  the  fupporter  of  feeble  life,  as 
it  prevents  the  total  exhauflion  of  the  vital  principle, 
and  preferves  the  vital  fufceptibility  of  the  organs  as 
long  as  they  are  capable  of  irritation.  Brown,  there- 
fore, is  entitled  to  no  fmall  merit  for  giving  to  this 
method  greater  extent.  But  that  it  may  not  be  pre- 
judicial, ACTUAL  VITAL  DEBILITY  muft  Cxift.    I  mufl 

here,  hov/ever,  remark  that  our  firfh  phyficians,  fuph 
as  a  Stoll,  a  Vogel,  a" Frank,  and  a  Hufeland,  were 
acquainted  with  the  application  of  this  method  long 
before  the  Scots  fyftem  was  introduced  into  Germany. 
For  the  truth  of  this  I  (hall  refer  to  what  the  above 
authors  have  written  on  the  treatment  of  malignant 
nervous  fevers,  Vvdiere  they  teach  us,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  necelTary  rules  of  precaution.  The  ftimulating 
ftrengthening  method  of  cure  is  certainly  capable  of 
farther  extenfion ;  and  this  is  necelTary  in  the  prefent 
age  of  debility.  But  it  requires  an  acute  practical  eye 
to  difcover  the  exiflence  of  adual  debility  ;  to  diilin- 

R  4  guifh 
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guifli  diredl  from  indired,  and  real  from  apparent  fee- 
blenefs ;  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  not  the  province 
of  every  one.  Equally  great  talents  are  required  to 
apply  this  method  properly  ;  to  determine  the  degree 
of  excitement ;  and,  in  general,  to  know  whether  the 
ftrengthening  flimulating  method  can  be  employed  in 
its  whole  extent,  and  to  compare  the  ^indications  and 
counter-indications  with  each  other. 

§  362. 

The  prejudicial  confequences  of  a  mifapplication 
of  this  method,  which  we  fo  frequently  obferve  in  the 
prefent  period,  by  an  unconditional  adoption  of  the 
Brunonian  principles,  ought  to  deter  every  phyfician, 
not  poiTefTed  of  thefe  talents,  from  employing  it.  He 
ought  to  know  that  he  takes  in  his  hands  a  deftrudive 
polfon,  which  he  muft  either  convert  by  his  art  into  a 
beneficial  panacea,  or  leave  untouched.  To  employ 
flimulating  and  ftrengthening  means  wdiere  there  is  an 
inflammatory  ftate  from  flhenia,  where  the  vital  prin- 
ciple is  in  full  activity,  or  rather  immoderately  adlive; 
in  bilious  fevers,  gaftric  impurities,  Src. ;  and  for  pa- 
tients fthenic  by  the  nature  of  their  confliitution  and 
previous  mode  of  life,  is  pouring  oil  into  the  fire ;  the 
inflammation  will  be  increafed,  and  foon  terminate  in 
gangrene;  congeftions  will  be  accumulated,  and  a 
violent  determination  of  the  blood  towards  the  heart 
and  the  brain  will  take  place  :  hence  burfling  of  the 
veffels,  haemorrhages,  apoplexy,  infanity,  conflridion 
of  the  breaft,  fuffocation.  Befides,  the  too  great  adi- 
vity  of  the  vital  principle  will  be  encreafed  to  excefs ; 
and  by  this  immoderate  exaltation  of  irritability,  the 
power  of  adion  will  be  weakened  in  the  fame  degree  ; 

all 
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all  proportion  between  adion  and  readtion  will  be  de- 
ilroyed.  The  vital  funflions  will  be  carried  on  there- 
fore, in  an  irregular  manner,  and,  on  account  of  their 
deficient  aclivity,  there  will  arife  obflrudlions  in  the 
veflels,  and  relaxation  of  the  folids,  as  the  vital  power 
does  not  exercife  fufficient  adion.  Watery  particles 
are  accumulated,  and  fecretion  and  excretion  become 
irregular  and  deranged.  Hence  there  arife  fo  often 
after  heating  medicines,  and  after  fever  has  been 
checked  by  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  dropfy,  and 
ulcers.  Great  mifchief  is  occafioned  by  this  method 
in  fpafms,  produced  by  too  great  adivity  of  the  vital 
principle  :  a  diflindion  muft,  however,  be  made  be- 
tween this  kind  of  fpafms  and  thofe  ariiing  from  a 
deficiency  of  the  vital  principle  in  real  afthenia.  The 
fpafms  are  thereby  encreafed  in  an  extreme  degree, 
and,  in  particular,  the  determination  of  the  blood  to- 
wards the  head  is  promoted,  fo  that  epileptic  affedions 
are  combined  with  idiotifm,  or  degenerate  into  apo- 
plexy. The  pernicious  confequences  of  flux  checked 
by  heating  medicines,  has  been  fully  proved  by  Zim~ 

MERMANN*. 

The  faculty  of  being  acled  upon  by  ftimulants  is 
at  length  totally  deflroyed,  if  the  method  of  exciting 
it  anew,  by  the  repeated  application  of  ftimulants,  be 
too  long  continued  ;  and  at  lafl  it  will  be  impoflible 
to  bring  it  into  adivity  by  any  means  whatever.  \a 
this  manner  death  will  enfue.  Hence  it  happens  that 
medicines  which  are  unnecefiarily  adminiftered,  with- 
out meafure,  in  the  found  ftate,  produce  no  effedt  in 
difeafe. 

Employed  unconditionally,  the  ftimulating,ftrength- 

*  Uber  die  Ruhr  unter  dem  Volke. 

ening 
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cning  method  is  rather  the  means  of  fliorteniDg  than 
of  prolonging  Hfe  ,  for  what  can  wafte  life  more  than 
unnatural  and  immoderately  exalted  activity,  com- 
bined with  the  mofl:  violent  irritation  of  organic  parts, 
while  the  vital  fufceptibility  of  the  organization  is  de- 
ilroyed  ? 

Provided  there  is  not  a  deficiency  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple itfelf,  it  is  eaiier  to  call  forth  and  exalt  the  im- 
peded and  weak  activity  of  this  principle  than  to  de- 
preis  its  too  great  adivity,  efpecially  in  cafes  of  adual 
vital  debility,  where  the  injury  occaiioned  by  too  vio- 
lent ftimulants  can  not  eafily  be  repaired.  We  muft 
not  imagine  that  when  we  have  increafed,  in  an  un- 
natural manner,  the  vital  a(5tivity,  by  an  im^proper 
application  of  ftimulating  or  (Irengthening  means,  fo 
that  the  before  mentioned  bad  confequentes  have  al- 
ready begun  to  take  place,  that  it  v/ili  be  eafy  to  change 
this  ftate,  and  to  lower  it  by  debilitating  means.  Nature 
will  not  fuffer  herfeif  to  be  fported  with  in  this  man- 
ner. The  confequences  of  the  faults  committed  in 
this  refpeft  do  not  always  immediately  follow,  and 
unfortunately  take  place  when  no  change  is  poffible. 
Sometimes  they  are,  at  firfi;,  attended  with  no  ftriking 
iymptoms;  and  therefore  may  readily  efcape  our  ob- 
fervation. 

Befides,  by  thefe  ftimulants  the  powers  are  wailed, 
and  the  organization  is  deftroyed,  fo  that  no  repara- 
tion of  what  has  been  loft  is  poffible. 

In  allxafes,  the  nppHcation  of  ftimulating,  flrength- 

ening  means  requires  the  utmoft  attention  of  the  phy- 

iician  to  their   operation,  and,  in  particular,  he  muft 

be  able  to  diftinguilli  whether  the  adivity  of  the  vital 

I  principle 
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principle  is  adually  exalted  in  fuch  a  degree  that  the 
patient  is,  as  it  were,  reanimated,  that  the  vital  func- 
tions are  difcharged  with  more  aclivity,  and  that  the 
power  of  adion  is  rather  increafed  than  weakened. 
Every  thing  depends  en  railing  the  depreffed  vital  prin- 
ciple to  a  mean  degree  of  adivity,  and  guarding  againft 
immoderate  adivity. 


§36 


In  general,  impeded  or  insufficient  activity 
OF  THE  VITAL  PRINCIPLE,  whether  it  be  the  confe* 
quence  of  an  adual  deficiency  of  the  vital  principle, 
or  of  impediments  to  its  adiivity,  indicates  the  ufe 
of  the  ftimulating,  ftrengthening  method ;  but  a  dif- 
tindion  muft  be  made  between  thefe  two  ftates.  In 
fuch  ftates,  this  method  can  do  great  things ;  as  for 
example,  in  malignant  nervous  fevers.  Even  in  cafes 
where  ligns  of  commencing  death  have  already  ap- 
peared, in  the  utmoil  debihty,  it  will  fometimes  pre- 
lerve  life.  Here  no  other  refource  is  left  than  to  raife 
the  depreiTed  vital  principle,  and  maintain  it  in  an 
exalted  ftate,  until  nature  has  recovered  herfelf,  and 
the  procefs  of  life  has  been  put  into  complete  ac- 
tivity*. 

*  As  Frank  fays  refpefling  the  malignant  nervous  fever  :  In  ipfo 
perniciofse  complicatas  decurfu,  cum  cortice  talia  fubinde  jungenda 
funt,  qus  fymptomatibus  praecipue  opitulentur.  In  fammo  interim 
furientis  morbi  periculo,  ne  prasceps  vitam  falvandi  aufugiat  occa- 
iio,  indicationibus  aliis,  quam  vitalibus  fatisfacere  non  licet,  et 
omne  curationis  pundum  in  future,  facili  letkali  febris  infultu  per 
conicem  avertendo  potiffimum  eft.  Nee  purgantia  febrifugo 
mixta,  antequam  reverfurae  febris  periculum  diiupatum  fuerit  fat 
tuta  funt,  &c,     Dg  cur.  horn,  morb,  I.  6<^, 

L  Sti^ 
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I.  Stimulants. 

We  (hall  firfl  endeavour  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
flimulants. 

§  3^5- 
By  STIMULANTS  IS  underftood,  in  phyfiology,  every 
thing  that  exercifes  an  adion  on  the  organitm;  that 
is,  on  the  animated  animal  matter  (§51.)  The  diife- 
rence  of  the  adion  of  external  powers  on  dead  and 
animated  matter  has  been  already  fhewn.  In  the 
prefent  cafe,  we  (liall  remark  the  relation  between 
animated  animal  matter  and  ftimulants. 

§  3^^' 

According  to  this  natural  definition  of  flimjjlants, 
which  the  phyfician  ought  always  to  have  before  his 
eyes,  all  m.eans  wiich  produce  changes  in  the  ani- 
mal nature  are  properly  stimulants.  Of  this  kind 
are  emetics  and  laxatives. 

By  the  term  irritation,  w^e  muil  not  ahvays  under- 
{land  a  visible  contradion  of  the  fibres,  which 
however  always  follows  the  ad  ion  of  flimulants  on 
the  organization,  but  in  fo  imperceptible  a  degree  as 
to  cfcape  our  fenfes. 

§367- 

As  we  deduce  the  names  and  clalTification  of  our 
medicines  from  fuch  of  their  efFeds,  as  are  mofl  per- 
ceptible to  our  fenfes,  we  give  the  nam.e  of  stimu- 
lants to  fuch  things  as  excite  the  activity  of  the  vi- 
tal 
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tal  principle  in  a  degree  perceptible  by  our  fenfes. 
Among  thefe  are  wine,  opium,  all  the  fo  called  ex- 
hilarating, fpirituous,  heating  medicines.  Alfo  fuck 
things  which,  by  the  action  excited  in  the  veflels  of 
the  ikin,  by  means  of  the  confenfus  of  the  other  or- 
gans, increafe  the  adivity  of  the  vital  principle  in  ge- 
neral, as  cantharides,  linapifms,  &c. 

Now,  if  we  compare  the  mode  of  adion  of  thefe 
ilimulants  with  the  difeafed  ftate,  and  at  the  fame 
time  keep  in  view  the  vital  principle,  and  the  orga- 
nization, we  Hi  all  be  able  to  form  fome  opinion  how 
far  they  are  applicable^ 

§368. 

Stimulants  ferve,  in  general,  to  bring  again  into 
proper  play  the  inactivity,  or  rather  ielTened  activity 
of  the  vital  principle,  to  refbore  fufceptibility  of  irri- 
tation, and  to  excite  irritability.  But  the  application 
of  them  requires  caution,  that  the  power  of  a6tion 
may  not  be  too  much  weakened  at  the  fame  time. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  irritability  of  the  ftomach  is 
excited  by  fpirituous  liquors,  or  fpiceries  \  but  by  an 
improper  application,  its  power  of  adion  is  u^eakened  ; 
an  appetite  is  created,  but  the  power  of  digeilion  is 
leflened. 

§3^9- 

The  degree  of  the  ftimulant  to  be  employed  m.ufl 
not  be  determined  by  the  degree  of  the  inactivity  of 
the  vital  principle ;  but  by  the  meafure  of  the  exifling 
quantity  of  the  vital  principle. 

§  370. 
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§  370. 
The  whole  will  depend  on  this  queftion ;  whether 
the  inadlivity  be  the  confequence  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple being  depreffed  or  of  an  adual  deficiency  of  it. 

§371- 

In  the  latter  cafe,  the  vital  principle,  by  too  ftrong 
ftimulants,  will  be  eafily  exhaufted,  and  irritabiHty 
deftroyed ;  yet,  in  this  ftate  of  adual  debihty,  fhimu- 
lants  are  necefTary  to  maintain  life,  or  at  leaft,  to  pro- 
long it  for  a  certain  period.  Under  fuch  circumftan- 
ces,  they  muft  be  employed  with  great  prudence,  and 
combined  with  ftrengthening  means  j  they  muft  not 
be  ufed  too  incelTantly,  that  nature  may  have  time  to 
colledl  her  powers ;  and  they  ought,  above  all,  to  be 
applied  locally  to  individual  organs,  in  order  to  excite 
general  vital  adtivity.  On  this  is  founded  the  ufe  of 
veficatories,  in  the  higheft  degree  of  afthenia.  The 
vital  adivity  excited  in  individual  organs,  is  thus 
communicated  to  the  reft.  Attention  muft  be  paid 
here,  in  particular,  to  the  principal  vital  organs  :  the 
lungs  and  organs  of  digePLion.  Hence  the  great  effedt 
from  inhaling  vital  air,  and  from  the  application  of 
veficatories  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach. 

We  muft  choofe,  in  particular,  for  this  purpofe,- 
ftimulants  which  excite  and  ftrengthen  at  the  fame 
time ;  and  among  thefe,  v/ine  deferves  the  firft  place. 

§372. 

The  application  of  ftimulants  in  the  cafe  where 
the  activity  of  the  vital  principle  is  merely  opprefTed, 
is  difterent.     Something  is  to  be  expected  here  from  a 

good 
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good  natural  conftitution,  and  dired  adion  may  be 
employed  to  reftore  vital  adiivity,  in  order  that  the 
confined  ftate  of  the  vital  principle  may  be  changed. 
In  this  ftate  the  indications  are, 

i.  to  remove  the  impediments  w^kich  pre- 
vent free  activity. 

2.  The  direct  application  of  stimulants. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  impediments  cannot  be  en- 
tirely removed. 

§  373- 

In  the  application  of  the  flimuknts,  the  principal 
rule  is:  The  more  numerous  the  signs  of  op- 
pressed vital  activity,  and  the  fewer  those 
of  external  life,  the  higher  is  the  degree 
of  excitement  vithich  may  be  employed;  but 
the  more  numerous  the  signs  of  existing  vi- 
tal activity,  the  more  cautiously  must  we 
proceed  with  stimulants. 

§  374- 

In  the  ftate  of  impeded  adivity  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, fufceptibility  of  irritation  is  fupprefted  ;  re- 
adlion  is  deftroyed,  and  common  ftimulants  make  no 
impreffion.  Ihe  appHcation  of  ftronger  ftimulants  is 
therefore  neceftary  to  put  in  motion  the  machine  which 
is,  as  it  were,  at  a  ftand.  This  ftate  may  proceed  to 
a  very  high  degree.  Some  perfons  in  cafes  of  apparent 
death  are  infenfible  to  the  moft  painful  ftimulants> 
and  even  to  ignited  iron. 

This  obfervation  is  of  great  importance,  in  the 
treatment  of  gaftric  nervous  fevers,  combined  Vv^ith  ex- 
treme 
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treme  debility,  and  a  great  degree  of  impeded  adlivitjf 
of  the  vital  principle.  According  to  the  ufual  me- 
thod of  the  bad  gaflric  phyficlans,  evacuants  areufed, 
notwithflanding  the  continual  finking  of  the  powers  ; 
and  by  others  who  are  lefs  injudicious,  always  emetics* 
Emetics  being  too  weak  to  overcome  the  vim  inertia y 
occalioned  by  great  vifcidity,  often  produce  no  efFed, 
and  occalion  a  colliquative  diarrhoea,  under  which  the 
powers  are  totally  loft.  People  wonder  at  the  increafe 
of  the  difeafe,  and  the  death  of  the  patient,  who  is, 
however,  treated  fo  methodically.  We  read,  there- 
fore, refpedting  fo  many  gaftric,  putrid  epidemic : 
"  All  thofe  who  were  not  aifeded  in  confequence  of 
the  emetics  given  them  died."  But  here  the  vital 
principle  is  too  inactive,  and  the  impediments  to  its 
adlivity,  Vv-hich  confift  partly  in  accumulations  of  fo- 
reign matter,  and  partly  in  a  want  of  fufceptibility  in 
the  organs  for  the  vital  principle,  are  fo  great,  that 
no  common  emetics  or  purgatives  can  remove  them. 
Empirics  fometimes  employ  exceedingly  large  dofes  of 
thefe  medicines,  at  the  hazard  of  the  Uves  of  their 
patients,  to  overcome  the  great  vifcidity;  but  fuch 
apphcation  produces  fometimes  inflammation  and  gan- 
grene, with  all  their  confequences  and  aifedions,  the 
end  of  which  is  death.  The  real  phyfician,  in  order 
to  give  adivity  to  the  vital  principle,  endeavours  to 
remove  the  imxpediments,  and  then  evacuants  may- 
produce  a  proper  effect,  and  without  any  danger. 
This  end  is  accomplifhed  by  veficatories,  fomenta- 
tions, bathing,  and  fridion.  Som.etimes  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  raiie  the  difeafe  to  a  certain  height  by  means 
of  ftimuUnts ;  to  increafe  the  fever,  in  order  that  we 

may 
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may  be  able  to  expel  the  crudities,  when  the  pafTages 
of  the  body,  the  ikin,  bowels,  &c.  have  been  opened 
by  greater  adlivity  of  the  functions  of  fecretion  and 
excretion :  the  confequence  then  will  be  a  complete 
favourable  crilis,  which  requires  only  to  be  fupported. 
A  very  proper  prefcription  on  fuch  occafions,  is  a 
mixture  of  Sydenham's  laudanum,  with  tindure  of 
antimony,  given  in  drops,  at  fliort  intervals,  of  half 
an  hour  or  an  hour :  there  fometimes  follows  an  in- 
creafe  of  fever,  a  ftronger  pulfe,  drowfinefs,  and  rav- 
ing; but  thefe  fymptoms  need  excite  no  alarm  in  the 
phyfician ;  they  are  merely  critical  perturbations.  By 
this  method,  I  have  faved  feveral  patients,  who  with 
the  mere  gaftric,  or  ilrict  antiphlogiftic  method^ 
muil  have  been  iofl. 

§375- 
In  fuch  a  ftate,  however,  the  mofl  violent  flimu- 
lants  will  be  employed  in  vain,  if  the  external  impe- 
diments, which  confine  the  expanfion  of  vital  adivity, 
be  not  removed  at  the  fame  time.  Perfons  apparently 
dead,  mufi:  be  carried  away  from  the  fcene  of  danger, 
and  thofe  fuffocated  muft  be  conveyed  beyond 
the  fphere  of  the  noxious  vapours,  before  any  farther 
means  can  be  employed  for  their  relief.  When  this 
firfh  precept  is  fulfilled,  reiloration  often  follows  of 
itfelf.  Mod  has  been  done  for  maintaining  feeble 
life,  or  prolonging  it  during  a  certain  time,  merely 
by  removing  the  noxious  caufes. 

Attention  to  the  signs  of  the  existing  vital 
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PRINCIPLE,  WHICH  MANIFEST  TH2MSELVES,  and  wllicb 

are  a  proof  of  its  Gommencing  a6tivity,  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  practice.  Tiiis  commencing  vital  activity 
is  feeble ;  as  is  the  cafe,  in  general,  with  every  thing, 
that  commences,  and  under  fuch  circumftances  we 
mud  employ  all  thofe  rules  of  caution,  which  ferve  to 
direct  our  mode  of  treatment  in  regard  to  feeble  vital 
activity,  the  confequence  of  feeble  life.  It  is  highly 
neceffary,  above  all,  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  in  the 
ufe  of  ftimulants.  By  violent  excitement  the  feeble 
flame  of  life  will  be  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct, 
as  is  proved  by  the  often  fruitlefs  attempts  to  revive 
perfons  apparently  dead,'  in  whom  the  moft  favourable 
fymptoms  exifbed,  and  who  were  already  half  recalled 
to  life.  In  the  tranlition  from  an  inadlive  ftate  of  the 
vital  principle,  to  a6live  life,  we  can  never  obferve  toa 
much  caution  :  it  m.uft  be  effedied  gradually,  and  the 
excitement  muft  progreffively  increafe,  according  as 
the  vital  principle  manifefhs  external  figns  of  its  ac- 
tivity, and  according  as  perception  of  the  external  ac- 
tion of  the  ftimulants  becomes  more  lively,  andrc-ac° 
tion  more  adive. 

§377- 
But  ftimulants  are  neceffary  in  this  ftate,  to  main- 
tain feeble  life,  and  to  guard  againft  a  relapfe  into 
the  former  ftate  of  i nativity,  or  againft  death  itfelf, 
which  immediately  follows  when  the  neceffary  excite- 
ment is  omitted.  In  a  man  ftruck  by  lightning,  life 
was  (b  weak,  that  the  uninterrupted  application  of 
friction,  during  ten  hours,  was  neceffary  before  he 
could  be  brought  to  life  j  for  on  the  leaft  interruption, 
,  :■  JL .  9-  the 
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the  traces  of  life  immediately  difappeared.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  great  importance  in  afthenic  difeafes  of 
the  higheil  degree,  that  the  flimulating  and  ftrength- 
ening  means  fhould  rather  be  applied  frequently  in 
fucceflion,  after  fliort  paufes,  than  feldom;  fo  that 
when  the  a6tion  of  one  dofe  ceafes,  the  adiion  of  the 
next  in  fucceflion  may  commence,  and  leave  no  in- 
terruption. In  this  manner,  the  vital  a6tivity  may  be 
maintained,  till  it  diffufe  itfelf  more  and  more  through- 
out the  organs,  and  until  feeble  life  be  completely  ac« 
tive.  Dr.  Joseph  Frank*  recommends,  very  pro- 
perly, in  malignant  nervous  fevers,  dofes  of  cinchona 
and  muik,  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  this  refpect, 
the  ftimulating  ftrengthening  method,  propofed  by 
Meafe  -j-  is  of  the  utmofi:  importance. 

§378. 

Another  circumftance  which  tends,  in  a  particular 
manner,  to  maintain  feeble  life,  is  changing  the  fli- 
mulants.  When  flimulants  of  one  kind  no  longer 
produce  an  effedl,  and  excite  no  more  .activity  of  the 
vital  principle,  there  are  ilill  ftimulants  of  another 
kind,  by  which  the  objedl:  may  be  accompliflied  :  as 
for  example,  if  camphor  have  no  eifecl,  muik  may 
perhaps  be  of  fervice.  This  celTation  or  fufpeniion  of 
fufceptibility  of  irritation,  depends  on  habit  or  hebe- 
tude occafioned  by  the  long  appHcation  of  a  ftimu- 
iant.  So  far  the  caufe  lies  in  the  organization,  and 
nothing  is  necelTary  but  another  kind  of  flimulant,  or 

S  2  to 

*  See  his  Ratio  Medendi. 

t  Ueber  die  Krank.  von  dem  BiiTe  lotter  hunde^  BreHaUj  1798., 
p.  92. 
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to  change  the  mode  of  excitement.  Thus,  in  eledrlc 
cures,  flrong  fparks  may  be  called  forth,  when  the 
influx  of  the  eledlric  matter  no  longer  produces  an 
effed.  But  inactivity  of  the  vital  principle  may  be 
the  caufe  that  re-a6lion  is  no  longer  lively,  and  that 
flimulants  of  a  certain  kind  no  longer  produce  any 
effed :  thefe  flimulants,  therefore,  mufl:  be  flirength- 
ened.  This  gradual  decreafe  of  inadtivity,  we  obferve 
in  organs,  which  have  been  long  kept  in  a  ftate  of 
UNINTERRUPTED  aclivity,  as  for  example,  the  organs 
of  thought. 

In  difeafes  arifmg  from  debility,  change  of  diet  or 
of  medicine  is  therefore  often  attended  with  benefi- 
cial effeds.  Without  this  change  of  fhimulants,  there 
is  produced  a  ftate  of  rigidity  and  inadivity,  which 
at  lafl  ends  in  lamenefs  and  death.  In  curing  difeafes, 
a  great  deal  often  depends  on  trifles  :  variations  which 
apparently  are  of  no  confequence,  have  fometimes  a 
great  influence  on  patients,  and  give  a  new  impulfe  to 
the  vital  principle. 

§379- 

Stimulants  may  be  applied  with  advantage  to  organs 
which  are  in  intimate  connedion  with  the  reft ;  and 
thus,  by  the  greater  adivity  excited  in  the  vital  prin- 
ciple in  them,  adivity  is  excited  in  all  the  fyftems, 
while  the  whole  frame  is  re-animated.  The  organ  of 
the  ikin  has,  in  particular,  a  great  influence  on  the 
fyftem  of  digeftion  :  inadivity  of  the  ftomach,  in  the 
cafe  of  a  certain  kind  of  indigeftion,  may  be  removed 
by  a  veficatory  applied  to  the  back.  How  adive  is 
the  organ  of  the  foul  in  confequence  of  the  confenfus  > 
Wieland  freed  himfelf  feverai  times  from  hypochon- 
driac 
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driac  aifecllons,  by  fevere  mental  labour,  undertaken 
on  purpofe.  A  large  veficatory,  therefore,  applied 
to  the  back,  is  an  excellent  ftimulant,  which  pro- 
duces this  effedl,  partly  by  the  violent  irritation  it  occa- 
iions,  and  which  it  diffufes  over  a  great  part  of  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ikin  *. 

§  380. 

There  are  fome  cafes  in  which  the  uninterrupted 
application  of  weaker  itimulants  is  necelTary  to  main- 
tain the  feeble  life;  as  we  revive,  by  uninterrupted 
blowing,  a  fire  ready  to  be  extinguiilied,  and  which 
would  be  inftantly  fo,  if  we  withdrew  the  breath  from 
it  a  moment. 

But  there  are  ftates  alfo,  where  an  interruption,  or 
rather  leiTening  of  the  excitement  is  neceffaryo  This 
is  the  cafe  in  inferior  degrees  of  afthenia,  where  the 
vital  principle  exifts  in  a  higher  degree.  Reft  is  ne- 
celTary to  colled  the  loft  powers.  A  continual  fuc- 
cefiion  of  ftimulants  blunts  fenfation,  and  this  blunt- 
ing may  at  length  terminate  in  complete  lamenefs. 

§  381. 

To  guard  againft  this  evil,  the  following  method 
may  be  employed. 

I.  The  previous  excitement  must  be  lessened 
FOR  A  certain  period.  By  thefe  means  wafting  of 
the  powers  is  prevented.  This  leiiening,  where  there 
is  a  pretty  high  degree  of  debility,  may  be  employed 
much  rather  than  a  total  interruption  of  the  excite- 
ment; becaufe  by  thefe  means,  that  degree  of  adivity 

S  3  neceffary 

*  See  Hufeland's  Journal  d.?r  pralct.  Heilk,  Vol,  lY-  p.  312. 
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neceiTary  for  the  continuance  of  life  is  prefervedc 
After  employing  fhronger  dofes  of  medicines,  weaker 
nmft  be  adminiftered,  for  a  certain  period ;  this  rule 
holds  good,  in  particular,  in  regard  to  diet.  Thus 
patients  after  ufing  a  fllienic  diet,  animal  food,  wine, 
&c.  are  ordered  to  ufe  an  afthenic :  mere  vegetable 
diet  is  given  them  for  fome  time,  and  a  part  of  the 
Simulating  food  they  have  hitherto  ufed  is  with- 
drawn. 

2.  The  excitement  must  be  interrupted  for 
A  CERTAIN  PERIOD.  This  method  muft  be  employ- 
ed only  when  an  inferior  degree  of  afthenia  exifts,  and 
when  life  could  not  be  maintained  by  its  own  excita- 
bihty,  unlefs  fupported  by  external  ftimulants.  Such 
a  paufe  is  often  ufeful,  fo  that  ftimulants  which  be- 
fore produced  too  little  efFed,  may  occafion  fufficient 
excitement. 

§  3S2. 
I  muft  here  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  tem- 
porary application  of  ftimulants,  which  is  fo  effica- 
cious in  afthenia,  and  by  which  hebetude  of  the  fuf- 
ceptibility  of  irritation,  and  the  lefion  of  organic 
parts,  Vi/hich  muft  enfue  from  uninterrupted  excite- 
ment, and  partly  the  exhauftion  of  the  vital  principle 
are  prevented. 

In  the  laft  place,  the  excitement  is  increafed  for  a 
CERTAIN  PERIOD.  Increafed  excitement,  if  conti- 
nued too  long,  would,   however,  produce  what  we 
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§354. 
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Changing  the  degree  of  the  excitement, 
by  applying  fometlnies  flronger  and  rometiines  weaker 
flimulants :  fometimes  lowering  the  excitement  below 
the  uiual  degree  in  which  it  has  been  before  employed, 
and  fometimes  raifing  it  far  above  that  degree,  is  of 
great  utility.  It  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  it  is  pro- 
perly this  alternation  which  increafes  the  vital  adivity, 
as  by  fuch  combination  ftimulants  are  far  more  adive 
than  when  employed  feparately. 

Several  organs  muR  be  excited  at  the  fame  time, 
that  the  vital  principle  maybe  put  into  greater  adivity. 
Thus^  veficatories  are  applied  to  feveral  parts^  and 
friction  ufed  over  the  whole  body ;  thus,  in  phthi- 
fipneumony,  the  ufe  of  -internal  medicines  is  fupported 
by  veficatories,  and  the  cautery.  By  this  equal  ex- 
citem.ent  of  feveral  organs,  the  uniform  diffufion  of 
the  vital  principle  is  promoted  ;  and  general  life  is  ex- 
cited in  the  whole  body.  On  the  other  hand,  exclu- 
five  excitement  of  individual  organs  impedes  the  com- 
iTLunication  of  the  vital  principle  to  the  reft,  and 
ip.aintains  the  ftate  of  inadive  fixed  life.  This  ob- 
fervation  relates,  in  particular,  to  the  treatment  of 
perfons  apparently  dead.  We  muft  not  be  contented 
v/ith  merely  employing  individual  ftimulants,  but  by 
the  combination  of  feveral,  muft  put  the  vital  prin- 
ciple  into  adivity.  Befides,  in  many  organs,  the  vi- 
tal principle  may  be  in  a  lefs  fixed  ftate,  eafier  to  be 
excited;  and,  on  account  of  the  confenfus,  excite- 
ment may  be  neceftary  in  feveral  organs,  to  put  the 
vital  adivity  of  the  one  into  play  by  that  of  the  other. 
This  method  reauires  fome  caution  in  real    dired 
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aflhenia,  in  order  that  the  weak  vital  principle  may 
not  be  exhaufied  by  too  great  excitement  *. 

§  sss- 

The  STIMULATING  MEANS  muft  be  combined 
with  the  STRENGTHENING  METHOD.  Various  corro- 
borants  are^  at  the  fame  time,  ftimulants.  The  ob- 
jed:  is,  to  repair  the  confumption  occafioned  by  the 
too  great,  or  at  leaft  too  brifk  adivity  of  the  vital 
principle. 

§386. 

In  this  combination  of  the  ftimulating  and  flrength- 
ening  method,  we  muft  be  guided  by  diredl  or  indi- 
ted: debility.  In  the  firft  cafe,  the  quantity  of  the 
ftimulating  means  muft  be  lefs ;  in  the  latter  greater : 
the  ftimulating  muft  ahvays  be  combined  with  the 
ftrengthening,  particularly  in  the  firft  cafe,  elfe  the 
excited  vital  adivity  would  foon  ceafe  to  ad.  When 
the  vital  principle,  without  being  weak,  is  in  a  con- 
fined ftate,  as  in  apparent  death,  ftronger  ftimulants 
are  necelTary  in  order  to  render  it  free,  and  the 
ftrengthening  means  cannot  yet  be  applied ;  but  the 
more  the  vital  power  is  expanded,  the  more  ought  the 
ftimulating  means  to  be  leftened,  and  the  ftrengthen- 
ing method  ftiould  then  be  applied.  The  objed: 
here  is,  merely  to  maintain  the  feeble  life  which  has 
been  excited.     Stimulants  now  ferve  only  to  preferve 

the 

*  I  have  treated  convulfions  of  long  Handing  with  great  fuc- 
cefs,  by  applying  from  four  to  fix  veficatories  ,at  once  to  the 
arms  and  legs :  fome  of  the  places  it  v/as  necefTary  to  keep  in  a 
ftate  of  fuppuratioD;  others  of  them  were  healed^  and  new  vefica- 
tories applied « 
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the  vital  adlivity  which  has  been  produced  ^  but  the 
ilrengthening  means  to  fupport  the  continuance  of 
life. 

§3^7- 
The  rule,  that,  at  firft,  weak  flimulants  muft  be  em- 
ployed, and  that  they  ought  gradually  to  be  (Irength- 
ened,  holds  good  in  general.  This  method,  indeed^ 
in  moil  difeafes,  is  the  fureft,  as  the  vital  principle 
will  not  be  exhaufted  by  too  ftrong  excitement  -,  but 
in  many  cafes  refloration,  in  this  manner,  would  be 
Begledied.  By  the  long  continuance  of  excitement, 
even  though  weak,  fufceptibillty  of  irritation  would 
be  blunted,  fo  that  the  application  of  ftronger  flimu- 
lants afterwards  would  be  attended  with  no  effed. 
We  muil  keep  in  m.ind  the  principal  law,  in  regard 
to  the  employment  of  the  ftimulating  flrengthening 
method:  To  use  those  stimulants  which  are 

SUFFICIENT  TO  EXCITE  A  MODERATE  ACTIVITY  OJ 
THE  VITAL   PRINCIPLE. 

§3SS. 

But,  to  follow  this  rule,  we  muft  take  into  confide-- 
ration,  the  ftate  of  the  vital  principle. 

We  muft  here  make  an  accurate  diftinftion  be- 
tween the  two  following  points : 

1.  The  EXISTING  sum  of  the  vital  PRINCIPLE. 

2.  The  degree  of  the  confined  activity  of 
the  vital  principle. 

The  former  may  be  fufficient,  and  yet  the  vital 
principle  be  impeded  in  its  manifeftations.  If  the 
adivity  of  the  vital  principle,  or  irritabiHty,  be  con= 
£ned  in  a  great  degree,  and.  confequently  be  very  in- 

flifficient 
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fufficient  for  animating  the  body  completely,  itronger 
ilimulants  are  immediately  necelTary  to  remove  thefe 
impediments.  Sufceptibility  of  irritation,  in  this  cafe, 
is  fo  very  fmall,  that  it  can  be  afFedkd  only  by  the 
ilrongefi:  ilimulants :  it  is  by  thefe  alone  that  re-ac- 
tion can  be  excited ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  the  vital 
power  can  be  rendered  perfectly  adive.  In  fuch  a 
ftate,  by  deferring  too  long  application  of  more  powerful 
means,  reftoration  would  be  retarded.  Various  cafes 
of  apparent  death  may  ferve  as  examples.  This  ftate 
is  obferved  in  bodies  where  there  are  great  relaxation 
and  vifcidity.  In  fuch  cafes  injediions  of  tobacco 
might  be  employed. 

§  3^' 

We  muil  never  forget  to  leiTen  this  violent  excite- 
ment, as  foon  as  perceptible  traces  of  the  adivity  of 
the  vital  principle  begin  to  be  manifefted ;  otherwife 
we  lliall  run  the  rifk  of  extinguiiliing  the  feeble  iiamie 
of  life,  which  jufl  begins  to  gleam.  Much  lefs  muil 
we,  in  fuch  cafes,  increafe  the  excitement.  On  this 
depends  the  treatm.ent  of  thofe  who  are  beginning  to 
recover  from  the  ftate  of  apparent  death. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  vital  principle  is  com- 
pletely adive,  or  where  traces  of  irritability  appear, 
and  re>adion  is  exceedingly  lively,  we  may  begin  with 
a  weaker  degree  of  excitement,  and  gradually 
increafe  it,  as  the  re-adion  becomes  lelTened. 

§  39^' 
We  muft  attend,  hoivever,  not  only  to  the  strength 
but  rather  to  the  kind  of  ftimulant.     What  cannot 
be  effeded  by  the  ftrongeft  ftimulants  may  be  ac= 

compliihed 
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compliflied  by  changing  them.  Many  things  are 
flrong  flimulants  to  fome,  and  yet  do  not  afFeft 
others. 

The  caufe  lies  In  the  individual  susceptibili- 
ty OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN  STIMU- 
LANTS. In  this  refped,  what  wonderful  inftances  of 
fympathy  and  antipathy  1  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  ut- 
mofi;  importance  that  the  phyfician  fi:iould  be  ac- 
quainted with  thefe  in  his  patients.  Many  perfons 
are  affected  by  exceedingly  gentle  iiimulants ;  while 
fome  are  not  affedied  at  all  by  others  much  fironger. 
On  women,  fubjed  to  hyfterics,  a  burnt  feather  can 
produce  a  great  effcd.  Idlofmcracy,  temperament, 
and  inclination,  are  here  to  be  taken  into  confidera- 
tion,  as  well  as  the  conftitution  of  the  body.  Hov/ 
many  are  violently  agitated,  attuned  to  the  higheft 
joy,  or  the  deepeft  melancholy,  by  certain  Ideas  which 
have  an  effed  on  them  alone.  Thefe  mental  ftimu- 
lants  may  be  employed,  but  with  caution,  to  roufe 
from  a  ftate  of  infenlibility.  Sometimes  we  have  no 
other  means  left  to  maintain  feeble  Hfe.  We  mufc 
ftudy  people's  favourite  attachment.  Perfons  fond  of 
mufic,  when  apparently  dead,  may  be  aroufed  by  mu- 
fic.  We 'thence  fee  hov>^  much  may  be  efFeded  by 
the  peculiar  adivity  of  one  organ,  in  order  to  remove 
difeafes  a.rifing  from  fuppreffed  irritability.  The  ac- 
tivity of  the  organ  of  the  foul  is  particularly  effica- 
cious. 

We  mufl:  pay  attention  to  the  particular  activity  of 
individual  parts  of  the  body.  This  adlivity  is  either 
ORIGINAL,  in   the  organic   ftrudure  of  the  body; 

fuchj 
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fucb,  for  example,  as  the  great  fenfibility  of  the  eye  i 
the  peculiar  fenfibility  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  in 
which  the  plexus  coeliacus  lies;  or  accidental,  a  con- 
fcquence  of  the  lefion  of  organic  parts,  or  of  changes 
in  the  interior  of  the  organization.  By  thefe  means 
individual  organs  of  the  body  become  exceedingly  ir- 
ritable, though  irritable  before  in  a  very  fmall  de- 
gree. Hence  the  great  fenfibility  of  the  fcomach^ 
or  of  the  organ  of  the  ikin ;  the  unnatural  fenfibility 
of  the  eye,  the  imm.oderate  delicacy  of  the  ear.  Phy- 
iical  condition,  education,  difeafes,  and  the  mecha- 
nical  or  chem.ical  lefion  of  organic  parts,  have  here  a 
confiderable  influence. 

A  knowledge  of  this  peculiar  fufceptibility  of  fli- 
mulants  is  of  theutmofb  importance  to  the  phyfician, 
and  enables  him  to  make  a  proper  topical  application 
of  flimulants  to  every  irritable  part.  Thus  in  cafes 
of  apparent  death,  the  eye  has  been  excited  by  drop- 
ping into  it  fome  fhimulating  fluid,  and  in  cafes  of 
confined  vital  activity,  fiiimulants  are  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  region  of  the  heart. 

§  392. 
Stimulants  are  either  general  or  local.  The 
former  produce  general  changes  in  the  organization, 
but  the  effects  of  the  latter  are  confined  to  individual 
organs.  Thus,  for  example,  wine  is  a  general  ftimu- 
lant  %  a  veficatory  applied  to  the  ftomxa<jh  a  local* 
But  this  diftindion  only  fhews,  that  in  many  cafes 
the  itim_ulants  applied  to  individual  parts  of  the  body 
produce  changes  in  thefe,  in  particular;  but  that  in 
other  cafes  ftimulants  are  employed  for  the  purpofe 
of   producing  general,  cha.ng;es  in  the  confcitution. 

The 
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The  adion  of  the  former,  however,  extends  chiefly, 
but  not  exclufively,  to  individual  organs. 

§393- 
But  local  cannot  be  fubftituted  for  general  fcimu- 
lants;  and  often  when  applied  alone,  they  are  of  no 
benefit  in  general  difeafes.  This  is  as  ridiculous,  as 
Brown  fays  on  another  occafion,  as  if  we  fhould  at- 
tempt to  root  up  a  tree  by  lopping  off  one  of  its 
branches.  This  may  ferve  to  Ihew  the  fallacy  of  the 
method  followed  by  the  common  people,  who  think 
they  can  remove  all  internal  diieafes  by  external 
means ;  and  who  endeavour  to  cure  the  flux,  or  bi- 
lious fever,  by  plafhers  applied  to  the  ftomach,  or  pain 
in  the  head,  which  arifes  from  internal  caufes,  by  ex- 
ternal bandages.  Mankind  are  led  into  this  error  by 
a  partial  knowledge  of  difeafes,  and  confined  notions 
deduced  from  individual  fym^ptoms, 

§  394» 

Local  fbimulants,  however^  are  indicated  in  the 
foilovving  cafes : 

I.  In  local  diseases  ;  local  afFedions  of  indi- 
vidual organs  i  for  exam^ple,  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  flux, 
rheumatifm.  An  important  infbance  @f  irritability 
locally  deficient  in  a  high  degree,  is  afforded  us  by 
the  gutta  ferena.  The  only  efleccive  means  in  this 
cafe  are  itimulants :  eledtricity  applied  externally  and 
internally,  belladonna,  mercurials,  &c. ;  but  what 
ferves  ftill  more  to  confirm  this  obfervation  is,  the  late 
fucoefsful  cure  of  the  gutta  ferena  by  the  external  ufe 

of 
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of  a  cold  infafion  of  cayenne  pepper,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a  grain  to  an  ounce  of  water  *. 

2.  By  pap.ticular  action  on  individual  or- 
gans, AND  THE  EXCITEMENT  OF  GREATER  VITAL 
ACTIVITY  IN  THEM,  TO  PRODUCE  GENERAL  EX- 
CITEMENT IN  THE  ORGANIZATION.       ThuS   We   CXCr- 

cife  an  adlion  on  the  organ  of  the  foul,  on  the  fto- 
mach,  on  the  fkin,  &c. 

In  the  firfh  cafe,  in  particular,  local  mufl  be  com- 
bined with  general  means  -,  we  mud  not  depend  on 
cither  of  them  alone,  elfe  we  (hould  efFe6l  only  tran- 
lient  changes,  an  activity  of  the  vital  principle  which 
would  foon  be  again  exhaufl:e<3.  Beiides,  the  long 
continued  irritation  of  individual  organs  produces  at 
length  hebetude  in  the  fufceptibiHty  of  irritation  ;  a 
partial  indiredr.  debility,  and  makes  fuch  a  part  a  point 
of  commencement  for  difeafe  (atrium  morhonim) ,.  To 
give  a  ftriking  inftance,  what  avail  internal  medicines 
in  the  diarrhc^a,  if  attention  is  not  paid,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  pure  air  ? 

§395- 

Stimulants  are  partly  spiritual, and  partly  physi- 
cal. Under  the  formei^,  we  comprehend  thofe  which, 
by  exalting  the  adivity  of  the  powers  of  the  foul,  exer- 
cife  an  adtion  on  the  organ  of  the  foul :  the  paffions, 
mental  occupation,  the  exercife  and  exertion  of  the 
fpiritual  powers;  under  the  latter,  fuch  as  have  an 
action  on  the  other  organs.  The  common,  or  fimiul- 
taneous  excitement,  produced  by  both  kinds  of  ili- 
mulants,  is  m.ore  efiicacious  for  exciting  vital  adlivity. 

ihe 

*  Memoirsof  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  Vol.  iV".  1795. 
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The  efficacy  of  mental  ftimulants,  ^ia  many  cafes,  is 
well  known ;  fuch,  for  example,  as  exhilirating  m.en- 
tal  impreffions.  If  the  phylician  is  able,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  ilrengthen  the  feeble  body,  life  will  be  bet- 
ter maintained,  and  health  fooner  reftored.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  adion  of  medicines  Js  promoted  by 
mental  exhiliration,  and  the  adivity  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple is  excited  ;  excretion  and  fecretion,  which  were 
before  carried  on  in  a  iluggifh  manner,  become  more 
lively;  affimilation  and  nutrition  acquire  more  activi- 
ty; and  the  whole  objed  of  the  cure,  to  produce 
changes  in  the  interior  of  the  organization^  by  exter- 
nal ftimulants,  is  obtained. 

§  396. 

Stimulants  m.ay  be  divided  into  different  clafles^ 
according  to  their  mode  of  adion ;  but  v/e  muft  ne- 
ver forget  that  this  m_ode  of  adtion,  in  I'egard  to  fuf- 
ceptibiiity  of  irritation,  is  relative.  We  fhall  firft 
mention,  gentle,  violent,  and  extremely  violent  ili- 
mulants*     ^~ 

I.  Weak  stimulants. 

In  the  application  of  thefe  various  points  are  to  be 
coniidered. 

(a)  The  state  of  the  vital  principle.  If  the 
fum  of  the  vital  principle  is  exceedingly  fmall,  weak 
ftimulants  only  mud  be  applied,  left  the  vital  prin- 
ciple iliould  be  exhaufced ;  for  example,  in  great  old 
age.  If  the  adivity  of  the  vital  principle  is  eafy  to  be 
excited,  too  ftrong  ftimulants  vv^ill  produce  an  excefs 
of  aclivit}^,  as  is  the  cafe  in  new-born  children.  In 
the  tranfition  of  connned  activity  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple to  free  efiiC'-^'-'j  weak  itiaiulants  only  muft  be 

employed* 
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employed.  Is  the  vital  principle  immoderately  adivd 
in  individual  organs,  too  ftrong  flimulants  mufl  be 
avoided,  that  this  aftivity  may  not  be  increafed. 
Greater  vital  adtivity  in  individual  organs  muft  alfo 
be  attended  to;  as  for  example,  in  the  brain.  Hence 
the  prejudicial  effects  of  ilrong  flimulating  things, 
fuch  as  the  fpirit  of  ammonia,  hellebore,  &c.  The 
organs  of  fmell  can  bear  no  ftrong  flimulants  ;  they 
are  immediately  transferred  to  the  brain.  Now  if 
the  adivity  of  the  vital  principle  is  exalted  in  an  un- 
natural degree,  which  produces  a  great  determination 
of  the  juices  to  the  head,  flrong  ftimulants  mufl:  be 
extremely  injurious. 

(I?)  The  state  of  the  organization.  When 
the  organs  have  been  injured,  weaker  excitement  muil 
be  em.ployed,' though,  in  other  refpeds,  flimulants 
may  be  neceffary  for  maintaining  life.  This  obferva- 
tion  is  of  great  importance  in  regard  to  curing  the 
phthiiipneumony  at  the  period  of  fuppuration,  where, 
though  gentle  flimulants  may  be  neceffary  to  main- 
tain the  adivity  of  the  lungs,  by  which  expedoration 
is  promoted,  ftrong  ftimulants,  on  the  other  hand, 
v^Guld  bring  the  ulcers  to  burfl,  with  the  danger  of 
fuffocation.  This  obfervation  is  of  importance  like- 
wife  in  curing  the  angina;  alfo  in  treating  the  drop- 
fy,  in  regard  to  the  ufe  of  draftic  purgatives,  or  diu- 
retic medicines. 

2.  Strong  Stimulants. 

The  application  of  thefe  depends,  in  general,  on 
the  before-mentioned  points :  %f^^ate  of  the  viral 
principle,  and  of  the  organization.  They  are  to  be 
employed  in  the  following  manner :  4^'' 

Y^O  After  the  previous  use  of  weaker  sti- 
mulants. 
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muLants,  by  which  fufceptibility  of  irritation  has, 
in  a  certain  degree,  been  called  forth^  fo  that  itronger 
excitement  is  now  necelTary  to  render  life  completely 
active.  There  are  cafes  where  this  method  mufh  ab- 
folutely  be  fcllowed  ,  and  where,  by  the  fadden  ap« 
plication  of  ftrong  flimuiants,  irritability  would  be 
deilroyed.  Stimulant s^  therefore^  mufc  be  applied 
in     fuch   a    manner    as    to    be   gradually    increafed 

(§  3S7-.\^ 

(b)  The  immediate   application  of  a  yiO" 

Lent  stimulant,  to  put  the  confined  vital  prin- 
ciple into  adivity  at  once.  This  is  requifite  in  various 
cafes,  where,  by  too  long  delay,  and  making  many 
experiments  with  weaker  ftimulants,  the  favourable 
moment  Vv^ould  be  loft.  Thus  in  a  higher  degree  of 
confined  efficacy  of  the  vital  principle  j  of  infenfibi- 
iity  for  the  common  ilimulants,  and  of  weaknefs  of 
re-aclion,  without  the  fpeedy  excitement  of  that  ac- 
tivity requifite  for  life,  life  will  foon  be  at  an  end.  The 
longer  the  com.plete  a6lion  of  the  vital  principle  on 
the  organization  is  impeded,  the  more  the  vital  fuf- 
ceptibility  of  the  organization  is  lofhj  the  m.ore  its 
faculty  of  being  aded  upon  by  fiimulants  decreafes^ 
and  the  longer  this  ftate  continues,  the  ftronger  fli-^ 
mulants  will  be  required  to  remove  the  impediments 
to  the  free  adivity  of  the  vital  principle.  Of  this  we 
liave  an  inflance  in  apparent  death. 

(c)  Stimulants  of  the  most  violent  kind. 
The  utility  of  thefe  is  evident  from  Vv'hat  has  been 

already  faid.  They  can  appear  cru'el  only  to  thofe 
ivho  are  not  acquainted  with  the  ftate  of  vital  adivi- 
ty,  corfftned  in  the  utmoft  degree,  when  it  is  abfo- 
iutely  necelTary  by  the  application  of  violent  flimu- 

T  lants 
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Jants  to  the  exterior  organs,  to  effed  a  uniform  dif- 
tribution  of  the  vital  principle.  The  pain  which  the 
application  of  them  may  occaiion  is  beneficial. 

§397^ 

In  regard  to  the  confeqiiences,  we  obferve  fome- 
times  a  fpeedier,  and  fometimes  a  flower  effect ,  the 
caufe  of  which  lies  partly  in  the  nature  of  the  ftimu- 
iants,  and  partly  in  the  ilate  of  the  organization. 

The  animated  organization  is  more  or  lefs  fufcep- 
tible  of  irritation ;  is  more  or  lefs  affected  by  the  in- 
£uence  of  the  vital  principle.  This  modification  is 
fo  changedj  that  ftimulants  are  more  perceived  at  one 
time  than  at  another ;  have  a  greater  or  lefs  adion  on 
the  vital  principle.  This  difference  of  fufceptibility  is 
remarked,  in  a  very  ftriking  manner,  in  difeafes. 
Stimulants  therefore  have  at  one  time  a  fpeedy  a(5tion, 
and  at  another  a  flow.  Sometimes  the  ftimulants  are 
perceived,  but  re-aAion  is  impeded.  The  effedl 
docs  not  follow  till  re-adion  is  gradually  rendered 
free. 

But  there  are  ftimulants  alfo  which,  on  account  of 
their  peculiar  nature  and  ftrength,  produce  very  Ipeedy 
effeds ;  fuch  as  ather,  mulk,  camphor,  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  and  heat  as  ftimulants.  Such  ftimu- 
lants muft  be  employed  with  great  caution,  that  the 
vital  principle  may  not  be  exhaufted  at  once. 

Other  ftimulants  have  a  much  flower,  but  a  con- 
tinued effed  ;  the  changes  which  they  produce  in  the 
organization  cannot  be  obferved  till  after  a  certain 
period.  Among  thefe  are  cinchona,  bitter  fubftances, 
and  in  general  tonic  medicines. 

Some  means  operate  as  ftimulants  by  the  fudden- 

ncfs 
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B^fs  of  their  applic  t 'on,  as  they  inflantly  produce  a 
fhate  contrary  to  that  which  previouily  exifhed.  Thus 
many  debiUtating  things  ad  as  flimulants ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  fudden  appHcation  of  cold. 

Other  flimulants  have  a  longer  continued  effed  ; 
they  are  of  a  weaker  degree.  To  this  clafs  belong 
ftimulating,  flrengthening  things ;  cinchona,  different 
kinds  of  food,  and  particularly  vegetable  diet.  We 
employ  thefe  after  irritability  has  been  called  forth 
by  volatile  ftimulants. 

11.     Corroborants. 

§  398^ 
We  fliall  here  add  a  few  obfervations  refpeding  the 
ufe  of  corroborants.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
fay,  that  feeble  life  muft  be  ftrengthened.  But  people, 
without  determining  where  adual  debility  exifls, 
and  whether  and  how  far  the  ftrengthening  method  is 
applicable,  are  miiled  bj  miftaking  the  Brunonian  fyf« 
tem ;  extend  the  idea  of  afthenia  too  far,  and  employ 
the  ftrengthening  method  too  unconditionally.  It  is 
necelTary,  therefore,  to  examine  the  injury  which  arifes 
from  an  improper  ufe  of  corroborants. 

§399- 

1.  The  hurt  occafioned  by  the  unconditional  ufe 
of  ftrengthening  means  in  fthenic  difeafes^  by  which 
irritabihty,  a  difpolition  to  inflammation  is  called 
forth  and  promoted. 

2.  The  hurt  occafioned  by  ftrengthening  means, 
when  employed  unconditionally,  in  cafes  of  indited 
feeblenefs. 

T  2  3,  Tie 
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J,  The  ftrengthening  method  is  prejudicial  alfo 
in  direct  aftheniaj  as  the  dormant  morbid  predifpofi" 
tions,  which  might  otherwife  have  long  lain  concealed 
in  the  bodys  are  thereby  called  forth.  By  this  new 
morbid  fiimulus  the  danger  is  increafed,  and  feeble 
life  opprefied.  I  here  allude  to  the  unconditional  ufe 
of  the  flimukting  ilrengthening  method.  Melancho- 
ly infcances  of  this  are  exhibited  by  the  perverted 
method  of  cure  employed  in  the  gout  and  hypo-' 
chondriafiSe 

;  ,  §  400. 
There  is  a  great  difFeience  in  the  application  of  the 
ftrengthening  method  in  the  cafe  when  the  full  funi 
of  the  vital  principle  is  prefent,  and  its  efficacy  is  free ; 
and  in  that  when  it  is  deficient,  or  when  the  adivity 
is  too  violent  or  irregular.  In  the  difeafed  fiate,  fome 
things  become  ftimulants  which  in  the  found  ilate 
aie  not  fo  ;  and 5  on  the  other  hand,  perfons  labour^ 
ing  under  difeafe  are  affeded  by  powers  which  exer- 
cife  no  coniiderable  adion  on  thofe  who  enjoy  good 
health.  This  is  the  confequence  of  fufceptibility  of 
irritation,  and  irritation  being  in  the  difeafed  ftatc 
exalted  fometimes  above  the  natural  flate,  and  fome- 
times  depreiTed  belov/  it.  This  makes  a  change  ne- 
ceiTary  according  to  the  ftate,  whether  found  or  dif- 
eafed.' 

§  4-01^ 

Butj  in  general,   the  ftrengthening  method  can  be 
employed  only  with  certainty  when  the  caufes  of  the 
exifting  feeblenefs  have  been  previoufly  removed.     In 
any  other  cafe  it  is  either  ufelefs,  or  takes  a  prejudi- 
cial 
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cial  dlredion.  When,  for  example,  the  gaftric  im- 
purities have  not  been  evacuated,  and  attempts  are 
made  to  iupprefs  fever  immediately  by  cinchona, 
this  objecl  is  either  not  accomplilhed,  or  there  arife 
ierous  tumours,  and  other  confequences  of  checked 
fever.  I  allude  here  to  cafes  v/here  thefe  debilitating 
means,  evacuants,  can  be  endured*  The  method^ 
therefore,  before  fpoken  of  §.  363.  §  374.  has  an 
entirely  diiferent  objed.  Befides,  to  remove  the 
caufes  of  debility,  evacuants  are  not  always  neceirary  : 
a  change  of  regimen  only  and  ilimulants  are  often  em- 
ployed to  exalt  the  deprefTed  activity  of  life  s  often 
digeftives  and  the  like,  1  mufl  here  obferve^  that  no 
.unconditional  application  of  the  purgative  method  is 
to  be  recommended, 

§  402, 

The  meaning  of  the  term  corroborants  muft  be  de- 
fined a  little  more  accurately.  There  are  direct  as 
well  as  INDIRECT  corroborants.  To  the  firft  clafs  be- 
long thofe  things  by  which  the  impediments  to  the 
free  adlion  of  the  vital  power  are  removed ;  to  the 
fecond,  thofe  by  which  the  feeble  vital  principle  is 
roufed  and  properly  flrengthened.  Both  thefe  corro- 
borants have  often  been  confoundedj  v/hich  has  given 
rife  to  many  practical  errors.  It  is  a  very  important 
obfervation,  and  here  in  place^  that  in  the  ftate  of  real 
debihty,  where,  in  general,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  the 
vital  principle,  this  principle  may  be  exceedingly  a(fl:ive 
in  fome  of  the  organs,  while  it  exercifes  only  a  very 
feeble  adion  in  the  reft.  (§  94.)  Thus  the  moft  vio» 
lent  delirium  takes  place  in  extreme  debility^  on  ac- 
count of  the  immoderate  adivity  in  the  organ  of  the 

T  3  foul 
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fouL  Debilitating  means,  therefore,  that  is,  means 
which  have  been  topically  applied  to  leifen  the  im-r 
moderate  irritability,  may,  in  regard  to  their  confe- 
quences,  be  coniidered  as  real  corroborants ;  fuch  as 
cold  fomentations  in  phrenitis,  though  they  properly 
have  a  debilitating  action.  Hence,  there  arife  many 
dangerous  deceptions,  by  which  fthenia  and  afthenia 
^re  confounded,  and  alfo  falfe  conclufions  refpeding 
difeafeo 

§  4^3- 
Real  corroborants  ought  neither  to  weaken  the 
power  of  adlion,  as  irritability  v/ouid  thereby  be  de- 
prefTed ;  nor  to  increafe  irritability,  as  the  power  of 
action  would  thereby  be  lelTened/  Cold,  therefore^ 
cannot  be  a  corroborar4t,  nor  yet  heat,  which  leflen^ 
irritability  as  well  as  the  power  of  adion. 

§  404- 

The  great  benefit  of  ftrengthening  means  is  Hiewn 
by  the  following  eiFeds  : 

1.  Exalting  the  activity  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple. 

2.  By  presenting  matter  for  the  repara- 
tion or  LOST  ORGANIC  PARTS. 

§  405^ 

This  exaltation  of  the  vital  principle,  or  of  irrita- 
bility, may  be  carried  to  a  mean  degree,  above  or 
BELOW  which  it  occalions  indifpofition  and  difeafe. 

Heat,  light,  and  all  flimulants,  come  under  the 
£rft  head :  they  exalt  the  vital  principle,  and  thereby 

,  ..  ftrengthen; 
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firengthen ;  as  the  confined  fundions  of  the  body  arc 
again  rendered  free. 

§  406, 

The  fecond  clafs  are  modified  through  different  de- 
grees, according  to  the  different  kinds  of  fubflances^ 
and  have  an  immediate  adbion  on  the  organization^ 
To  this  clafs  belong  all  nourifhing  fubllances,  and 
what  is  properly  called  food,  Thefe  fubftances  may  be 
communicated  to  the  body  different  ways;  as  not 
Qniy  the  proper  organs  of  nourifhment,  but  the  whole 
furface  of  the  body  is  capable  of  receiving  them;  and 
all  thofe  liabftances  which  by  means  of  their  nature, 
affimilation,  and  animalization,  are  converted  into  or» 
ganic  parts^  deferve  to  be  called  nourifhing  fubflances» 
In  this  manner  the  atmofphere  itfelf  contains  nourifh- 
ing matter  for  our  bodies.  Put  we  coniider  them 
here  as  corroborants. 

Thefe  nourifhing  matters  acquire  more  the  charac- 
ter of  corroborants^  according  as  they  contain  a  mode- 
rately ftimulating  quality  j  that  is,  a  proper  combi- 
nation of  the  two  claries  of  corroborants,  gives  to  flib- 
fiances  this  property  in  perfe6Hon„  Ti^ey  not  only 
fiipply  matter  foj*  the  reparation  of  Iqil  organic  parts, 
but  they  ftimulate  i  that  js^  they  inake  the  vital  prin- 
ciple fit  to  co-operate  towards  a  proper  reception  of 
it :  they  promote^  at  the  fame  time,  the  neceifary  affi- 
milation and  animalization.  They  p>ufl,  however, 
not  pofTefs  too  much  of  the  ftimulating  quaHty,  other« 
wife  they  would  increafe  in  too  great  a  degree  this  ac= 
tivity  of  the  vital  principle  or  excitability;  the  con- 
fequence  of  which  would  be  imperfedl  aflirr^iiation 
and  animalization  5  fo  that  the  nutritive  parts  which 
T  4  kit 
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are  peculiarly  deftined  to  become  component  parts  ot 
the  organization,  would  be  neither  completely  feparated 
nor  perfedly  animalized,  and  would  afford  bad  nou~ 
rifhmopt,  rather  of  a  debilitating  nature, 

§  407- 
Theneceffity  of  ufingnourlfhment  more  or  lefs  ftl- 
mulating  depends  on  the  exifting  fliate  of  exc;tabiiity^ 
whether  w^eaker  or  ftronger,  in  coo'equcnce  of  habit 
or  of  other  circum.ftances.  Many  people,  therefore, 
to  be  fufficiently  nouriihed,  have  need  of  food  ex- 
ceedingly flimulaling  :  others  acquire  itrength  by  very 
light,  thin  food.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  w^e  may 
compare  the  various  kinds  of  food  ufed  in  different  cli- 
mates 5  alfo  the  need  which  epicures  have  of  fpi-^es 
and  fpirituous  liquors. 

§  4o*>, 

As  an  illuftration  of  the  preceding  obfervations,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  mod  nutritive  and  ftrength- 
ening  food  confifls  of  a  proper  comibination  of  animal 
and  vegetable  fa bftances.  Mere  vegetable  food  rather 
debilitates,  becaufe  it  contains  a  le^s  quantity  of  ixU 
mulating  matter,  or  rather  becaufe  in  vegetables  this 
ftirnulating  matter  is  not  anim_alized  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
is  not  fo  intimately  mixed  with  the  other  component 
parts,  and  fo  fitted  for  the  operation  of  the  animal 
organs  of  digeftion,  as  is  the  cafe  in  animal  fubilances. 
Mere  animal  food,  however,  is  too  ftirnulating ;  ex- 
alts excitability  in  too  great  a  degree,  and  therefore 
is  rendered  more  nutritive  by  the  addition  of  milder 
vegetable  food. 

§  4^9- 
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§  409. 

From  the  before-mentioned  properties  of  corrobo- 
rants, we  may  difcover  the  difference  between  ilrength- 
ening  medicines  and  nourifhment.  Medicines  ope- 
rate for  this  purpofe,  in  particular,  by  their  ilimulat- 
ing  quahties  mixed  with  nutritive  particles.  This 
kind  of  mixture  of  their  component  parts,  determines 
their  fitnefs  in  regard  to  the  flate  of  the  patients, 
Vrhere  the  adivity  of  the  vital  principle  is  weak,  \yq 
mull  make  more  ufe  of  ftimulating  corroborants; 
thofe  volatile  flimulants,  v/ine,  mulk,  ^ther,  &c.  in 
order  to  exalt  excitability.  But  if  the  vital  principle 
is  not  much  weakened,  and  if  irritability  exifts  in  a 
fuiiicient  degree,  while  the  power  of  adion  fuifers,  nu- 
tritive corroborants  ought  to  be  employed  :  cinchona, 
nouritliing  food,  &c  *.  Thefe  two  cafes,  however, 
ought  not  to  be  too  much  feparated,  and  we  muft  not 
forget  to  fulfil  both  indications,  properly,  in  order 
that,  while  we  animate  depreiied  excitability  or  irri- 
tability, we  may  be  able,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
ilrengthen  the  power  of  action, 

§  410. 

The  degree  of  the  flrengthening  method  to  be  ap- 
plied mufc  be  determxined  from  obfervation  of  the 
exifting  degree  of  aflhenia.  V/e  muft  recur  to  the 
beforementioned  difference  between  dired  and  indi- 
red  feeblenefsj  or  the  cafe  where  the  vital  principle 

is 

*  The  celebrated  Frank,  in  treating  of  continued  gaflric  fever, 
gives  foiUt  obfervation 8  which  deferve  to  be  read,  and  which  may 
ferve  to  illullrate  what  has  been  here  faid.  De  curandis  kominum 
mrMs^    Lib.  L  176, 
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IS  actually  deficient,  and  that  where  it  is  merely  fup- 
prefTed. 

§411. 

In  the  liril  cafe  we  mufl  make  choice  of  fiich  cor- 
roborants as  are  endowed  with  a  lefs  ilimulating  pro? 
perty,  but  at  the  fame  time  well  prepared,  and  in 
particular  anirnalized  nouriOsment.    A  good  deal  will 
depend  on  the  quantity  in  which  they  are   applied^ 
In  a  too  great  relative  quantity,  nourilliment  in  the 
Hate  of  afthenia  i?  prejudicial,  partly  by  its  yolume, 
which  is  too  great   to  be  taken  up  and  prepared  by 
the  organs  of  digeftion,  and  partly  by  the  greater  irri- 
tation which  fuch  a  large  quantity  of  food  naturally 
excites,  and  which  is  increafed  by  the  volume.     This 
obferv^ation  may  be  applied  to  the  nourifhment  of  man 
in  the  firft  years  of  life,  as  well  as  in  old  age.     Both 
thefe  afthenic  dates  require  finer  and  well  prepared 
jiouriihment,  which  the   more   it   is  anirnalized  be- 
comes the  fitter  for  ufe;  the  more  ftrengthening,  d'l- 
geftibie,   and    nutritive.     Milk    drawn   immediately 
from  the  bread  has  thefe  properties  in  the  mod  per- 
fect degree.     The  lad  period  of  human  life  is  a  return 
to  childiiood.     Agreeably  to  this  hint,  furniilied  by 
nature,  in   extrem.e  old  age  we  diould  recur  to  the 
nouridiment   of   childhood,   combined   with   tender^ 
nutritive,  animal  food,  lean  foups,  jellies,  &c.    Thus 
milk   fucked    immediately  from  the   bread,  would, 
without  doubt,  be  an  excellent  means  for  prolonging 
feeble  life  in  old  age. 

§412. 

In  indired  debility,  where  the  adlivity  of  the  vital 

principls 
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principle  is  merely  fuppreffed,  corroborants  which 
poiTefs  more  of  a  ftimulating  property  may  be  em- 
ployed,  becaufe  lefs  injury  is  here  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  confuming  power  of  the  ftimulant  -,  for  ex- 
ample, animal  food  in  its  full  extent,  alfo  cinchona 
with  wine,  and  other  exhilarating  things. 

The  ftrengthening  method  requires  the  greateft 
caution,  not  only  in  the  choice  of  the  corroborants, 
but  alfo  in  their  application ;  and  the  confequences 
anuft  always  be  obferved  with  the  utmoft  care.  This 
obfervation  will  tend  to  enlarge  our  deficient  know- 
ledge refpeding  the  relation  bstween  the  healing  means 
and  difeafe,  and  to  lead  to  a  more  rational  procefs. 
It  is  not  poffible  to  give  definitive  rules  for  individual 
cafes :  pradical  fagacity,  experience,  and  general 
knowledge,  mufl  be  called  in  to  our  aid,  where  the 
ftrld  application  of  theory  to  pradice  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted; for  feeble  life  would  be  extinguifhed  before 
the  phyfician,  who  adheres  too  clofely  to  all  the  fubtil- 
ties  of  theory,  could  conclude  his  refearches. 

§4^3- 
The  application  of  corroborants  is  partly  general, 
and  partly  local,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
ifting  difeafe.  The  general  ftrengthening  method  is 
applied  indeed  in  every  cafe  of  debility,  in  order  to 
exalt  the  vital  principle,  and  to  repair  the  lofs  of  orga- 
nic parts;  but  we  employ  it  locally,  when  we  obferve 
any  particular  debility  in  individual  organs.  Some- 
times one  organ  fuffers  more  than  another  by  debili- 
ty, or  is  almoft  exclufively  affedled ;  as  for  example, 
the  lungs,  the  ftomach,  the  organ  of  the  foul.  In 
that  cafe  we  mufl  endeavour  to  ftrengthen  the  en- 
feebled 
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feebled  organ  by  local  means ;  but  in  regard  to  thefe 
topical  means,  we  mull  entertain  no  idea  of  fpecifics^ 
but  only  of  m^eans,  which,  by  their  internal  properties^ 
are  calculated  to  have  an  excluiive  adion  on  a  certain 
organ.  This,  however^  will  depend  on  the  local  ap-^ 
plication.  Thus  lame  parts  are  ftrengthened  by  bath- 
ing, and  by  fomentations  topically  employed ;  thus 
inhaling  vital  air  flrengthens  the  lungs j.  and  thus  the 
organ  of  the  f^ul  is  ftrengthened  by  exhilarating  ideas. 
The  local  application  of  corroborants  has  naturally  an 
influence  in  ftrengthening  the  whole  body  in  general , 
but  it  is  mofh  efficacious  in  regard  to  that  organ  to 
which  it  is  principally  direfted.. 

§  4H- 

By  ftrengthening  the  principal  organs,  we  ftrength^n^ 
at  the  fame  time,  the  other  vital  organs.  What  be» 
nelicial  influence  is  produced,  therefore,  on  the  whole 
pature  of  man,  in  regard  to  the  duration  and  main- 
tenance  of  life^  by  ftrengthening  the  ftomach  ao/i 
the  lungs  1 

o 

§4.15, 

Under  the  terra  strengthening  we  miuft  not 
comprehend  m.erely  continual  excitement,  and  the  in- 
flux  of  a  large  quantity  of  nutritive  matter,  but  the 
general  attention  and  care  pf  the  phyiacian  to  miain- 
tain  an  equilibrium  of  the  povx^ers ;  fom^etimes  to  re- 
move the  caufes  of  immoderate  irritability,  and  fome- 
times  the  impediments  which  occafion  too  weak  vital 
aAivity  ;  diredl  or  indireA  ftrengthening  means  muft 
therefore  be  employed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ftate. 

§  41^' 
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§416. 

i3uring  the  ufe  of  flrengthening  me^ns  we  muil, 
at  the  fame  time,  avoid  all  thofe  caufes  which  main- 
tain and  increafe  debility ;  as  for  example,  infalubri-. 
ous  air,  warm  apartments,  warm  beds,  &c. 

§417- 
In  the  (Irengthening  regimen,  we  muft  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  every  thing  that  comes  in  contad:  with 
the  furface  of  the  body,  as  the  importance  of  the  or- 
gan of  the  Ikin  has  been  already  explained.  Hence 
care  muft  be  taken  to  promote  cleanlinefs  in  general, 
by  bathings  &c.  and  by  paying  proper  attention  te 
the  ikifio 
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CHAPTER     IIL 

ON  THE  MEANS   FOR   LESSENING   IMMODERATE 
IRRITABILITY. 

J.  HEF.E  are  certain  ftates  in  Vv^hich  irritability  is 
unnaturally  exalted,  and  the  aftivity  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple fo  excefTively  difproportioned  to  the  nature  of 
the  organization,  that  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend 
that  the  vital  principle  will  be  exhaufted,  and  the  or» 
ganization  rendered  unfit  for  life^  This  unnaturally 
exalted  irritability  is  either  general  or  relates  to  in-= 
dividual  organs  in  particular.  We  fhall  here  coniider 
it  in  the  asthenic  state,  which  Brov/n  calls  indi- 
reel:  debility ;  but  in  treating  it  we  muft  never  lofe 
fight  of  the  exifting  vital  debilityo 

§  419. 

We  muft  endeavour  to  change  this  unnatural  (iate 
by  external  application.  The  means  to  be  employed  for 
this  purpofe  may,  in  a  certain  fenfe,  be  called  debi- 
litating MEANS  i  as  they  free  the  body  from  the 
pernicious  effect  of  a  power  which  exercifes  on  it  an 
unnatural  a^lion,  or  rather  confine  the  adion  of  this 
power,  without  weakening  the  power  itfelf.  In  this 
cafe  they  (hew  themfelvcs  as  indired  debilitating 
means. 

§  420. 
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§  420. 

To  effed  this  we  muft  firfi:  endeavour  to  removs 
the  caules  which  maintain  or  increafe  the  immoderate 
irritabihty.     Theie  are  : 

1.  Internal  stimulants,  an  excefs  of  juices; 
accumulation  of  the  juices  in  individual  parts ;  im- 
purities of  the  prim^e  via  ^  any  kind  of  foreign  mat- 
ter in  the  body. 

2.  External  stimulants,  great  heat  and  Gold ;- 
flimulating  food,  fpirituous  liquors,  mechanical  le- 
fion  of  the  body,  he, 

§421. 

Thefe  caufes  are  removed  either  immediately 
or  BY  DEGREES.  Vvlien  they  threaten  a  fpeedy  ex- 
tinction of  life,  they  muft  be  removed  inftantaneouilyy 
thus  we  draw  drowned  perfons  from  the  water,  and- 
remove  from  mephitic  air  thofe  who  have  been  fufio- 
cated.  Sometimes,  however,  thefe  caufes  are  remov- 
ed only  gradually,  becaufe  by  a  fadden  change  of  the 
external  flimulants,  there  might  be  danger  of  deflroy- 
ing  life  at  once,  or  at  lead  of  rendering  the  Hate  of 
the  patient  worfe.  Thus,  to  perfons  frozen  to  death 
heat  mufl  be  applied  by  degrees,  and  drunkards  mufl 
be  weaned  from  their  habit  by  gradually  leiTening  their 
quantity  of  fpirituous  liquor.     (§  475.) 

§  422. 

In  this  mode  of  treatment  we  are  guidad  by  obler- 
vation  of  the  flate  of  the  organization,  and  of  the  vi^ 
tal  principle ;  the  greater  or  lefs  manifeflation  of  the 
adivity  of  the  vital  principle  j  the  folidity  of  i-elaxa- 

tioa 
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lion  ol  the  organic  parts ;  the  external  cOxaftitutioti  of 
the  body,  temperature,  &c.  Thus  external  exciting 
means  are  applied,  in  proportion  as  the  natural  inter-  ^ 
nal  heat  is  called  forth.  This  eiTed  we  immediately 
endeavour  to  promote  by  fricftion,  animating  meanSj 
&c. 

To  remove  the  external  caufes,  forms  the  firfl  and 
principal  part  of  the  anti-afthenic  mode  of  cure,  and 
will  accompliili  the  end  in  all  cafes,  except  thofe 
v/here  the  vital  principle  is  fo  depreffed  tliat  it  muft 
be  excited  by  ftimulating  corroborants. 

§423. 

In  the  direct  aflhenic  flate,  v/e  cannot  depend  on 
thofe  means  alone  which  remove  impediments  ^  on 
the  contrary,  when  emiployed  too  long;  or  to  a  cer- 
tain degreCj  there  is  fome  danger  of  their  increafing 
the  debility,  and  making  the  difeafe  terminate  unfor- 
tunately; fo  that  the  patient  will  die  in  confequence 
of  exhauvtion,  before  the  fl:ren2;theninR;  method  is  be- 
gun  y  or  the  debility  will  be  fo  much  increafed,  that 
the  application  of  ftrengthening  means  will  be  infuffi- 
cient.  By  a  gaflric  cure  in  nervous  fever,  carried  to 
excefs,  or  improperly  applied,  even  when  the  patient, 
on  account  of  a  good  bodily  conflitution,  has  witlt-= 
fhood  the  mofc  violent  attacks  of  the  difeafe,  fjch  a- 
dired  aflhenia,  com^bined  with  the  greateii  irritability 
or  excitabilitys  will  be  occafiOned,  that  the  convale- 
fcent  v/ill  fcarcely  be  able  to  endure  the  common  fti- 
mulants,  and  the.neceiTary  fcrengthening  nourifiiment, 
and  will  attain  very  flov/ly  to  health,  or  will  die  through 
debility  and  unfufceptibility  of  the  neceiTary  reflofa « 
live  rea.imen.  It  may  readilv  be  perceived  that  I 
K  '  here 
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here  allude  to  an  abufe  of  the  fo  called  gaftric  and  an- 
tiphlogiftic  methods. 

§424, 

On  the  other  hand,  negle6t  of  the  principal  indica- 
tion, to  remove  the  caufes  of  aflhenia,  is  highly  per- 
nicious. The  evil  is  ftili  nourifhed,  and  new  matter 
is  colle61:ed  to  maintain  and  increafe  the  difeafe ;  when, 
for  example,  notwithftanding  the  application  of  pro- 
per medicines,  an  improper  condu6t  is  purfued. 

Sometimes  the  impediments  cannot  be  removed  di- 
redly  j  and,  in  that  cafe,  we  muft,  at  leafb,  endeavour 
to  accomphfh  ourobjed:  indlredly. 

§  425- 
Too  great  irrltablHty,  notwithftanding  the  exiftence 
of  the  afthenic  ftate,  may  be  leffened,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, by  the  application  of  debihtating  means.  Some- 
times the  prolongation  of  life  depends. upon  this  me- 
thod, when  employed  with  caution.  The  external 
iHmulants  mufl  be  deprefled  below  the  ufual  degree. 
Under  this  head  may  be  clalTed  the  temporary  appli- 
cation of  cold,  light  vegetable  diet,  moderate  eva- 
cuants.  But  fuch  means  mufb  neither  be  continued 
too  long,  nor  applied  in  a  high  degree.  For  a  certain 
period,  they  may  be  attended  with  the  happiefl  efFeds ; 
may  produce  a  more  uniform  difFuiion  of  the  vital 
principle  j  by  alternation  may  excite  more  elafticity  of 
the  folids,  and  remove  irregularity  in  the  natural  func- 
tions ;  but  if  too  long  ufed  they  exercife  their  debi- 
litating power.  In  this  application  the  immediate 
obfervation  of  the  phyiician  is  neceffarvj  to  point  out 

U  ^  thefe 
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thefe  pernicious  confequences,  and  to  prevent  them 
in  proper  time. 

Every  thing  depends  on  the  degree  of  afchenia. 
There  mufl  ahva3.^s  be  fufficient  firength  to  fupport 
the  ac^itation  which  this  method  occafions ;  and  there 
muft  even  be  fuch  a  flock  of  powers  as  to  admit  of 
fomcthing  being  taken  from  them  v/ithout  danger. 
In  a  high  degree  of  afthenia,  the  fo  called  debilitating 
means  cannot  be  applied,  as  the  vital  principle  would 
thereby  be  fpeedily  exhaufted.  Thus  I  have  often 
feen  death  haflened  by  bleeding :  this  maybe  illuf- 
trated  by  the  treatmient  of  real  nervous  fever. 

The  degree  in  which  thefe  debilitating,  irritation^ 
leilening  means  can  be  employed  muft  alfo  be  confi- 
dered.  The  choice  of  thefe  means  is  of  great  imi- 
portance.  in.  afthenic  difeafes  emetics  are  preferred 
to  purgatives,  becaufe  it  has  always  been  obferved 
that  the  former  debilitate  iefs  than  the  latter.  In 
afthenic  inflammations  bleeding  muft  be  fparingly 
employed,  and  among  the  gentle  detergents  thofe 
are  chofen  which  produce  the  leaft  relaxation  in  the 
tone  of  the  bowels ;  for  example^  rhubarb  :  ftrong 
evacuants  ought,  in  general^  to  be  avoided. 

But  this  temporary  moderate  debilitating  method  is 
not  to  be  entirely  rejeded,  even  in  afthenic  difeafes. 
It  is  the  moft  efficacious  for  conveying  off  and  lefTen- 
ing  the  unnatural  irritability,  and  it  is  a  very  unfor- 
tunate miifconception  of  the  Brunonian  fyftem,.  to 
omit  bleeding  and  evacuants  entirely  in  afthenia. 
The  do6lrine  of  thofe  excellent  phyficians,  a  Frank 
and  a  Vogel,  is  entirely  different.  By  thefe  w^e  are 
taught  that  all  the  excretory  and  evacuating  dudis 

muft 
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mufl  be  preferved  free  and  open  * ;  and  that  by  eme- 
tics, employed  in  proper  time,  we  muft  expel  flimy 
accumulations,  and  thus,  by  removing  the  impedi- 
ments at  once,  open  the  way  through  which  we  are 
enabled  to  convey  into  the  body  corroborants,  which 
will  then  produce,  with  more  certainty,  the  wiihed- 
for  efFed;.  We  know  by  experience  the  melancholy 
confequences  of  an  oppofite  method,  when  people 
hope  to  rem.ove  the  difeafe  by  ftimulating  and  flrength- 
ening  means  alone.  Let  us  here  only  refled  on  the 
bungled  cure  of  intermittent  fever. 

§  426. 

In  applying  the  ftimulating  flrengthening  method, 
and  the  fo  called  debilitating  means,  for  expelling  and 
carrying  off  accumulated  crudities,  a  diftindion  muft 
be  made  between  the  commencement  and  the  pro- 
gress of  difeafe.  When  a  difeafe  is  commencing,  it 
often  may  be  cured  merely  by  ftimulating  means; 
means  which  excite  the  vital  principle  to  fach  adi- 
vity,  that  the  commencing  derangement  is  removed. 
Thus  the  confequences  of  fear  m.ay  be  immxediately 
prevented  by  fpirituous  exhilarating  things,  fuch  as 
v/ine,  if  taken  foon  after  the  pernicious  impreilion ; 
and  in  the  like  manner  the  breaking  out  of  an  infec- 
tious difeafe,  in  its  very  commencement,  on  the  firft 
fenfation  of  debility,  laliitude,  fliivering,  and  feverifli 
affedions,  may  be  checked  by  cinchona  or  camphor, 
wine,  sther,  he. 

In  this  firft  period  of  difeafe,  the  main  objed  h  to 
fet  free  the  oppreiTed  adivity  of  the  vital  principle, 

and 

*  In  treating  malignant  difeafes,  that  excellent  precept  fejlir.a 
hni3  cannot  be  too  Tnucli  recommended  to  pliyficians, 
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and  to  effect  again  an  uniform  diilribution  of  it,  which 
can  be  done  only  by  ftimulating,  ftrengthening  things.. 
In  this  precious  moment  it  is  yet  poffible  to  avert 
the  mortal  difeafe;  but  unfortunately  it  is  only  a  mo- 
ment, and  a  little  farther  this  method^  of  cure.,,  in 
other  refpecfts  fo  certain,  will  be  too  late. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  firfl]  period,  debilitating, 
means,  that  is,  evacuants,  bleeding,  &g.  mud  be  pre- 
judicial; muft  promote  and  increafe  the  difeafe..  open 
the  paffages  for  infedion,  as  they  entirely  deprefs  the 
ftill  remaining  activity  of  the  vital  principle,  and  in- 
creafe unnatural  irritability  by  exhaufting  the  povv^er 
of  avflion,  and  injuring  the  organization  itfeif.  Hence 
it  appears  what  mifchief  mut^  arife  from  the  uncondi- 
tional ufe  of  emetics  and  bleeding,  fo  much  employed 
by  the  em.pirics.  The  vital  activity,  neceffary  for  re- 
moving the  difeafe,  is  weakened';;,  the  organic  parts 
are  fo  far  injured,  that  they  are  deprived  of  a  great 
part  of  their  fufceptibility  for  the  vital  principle,  and. 
their  fubftance  even  is  mechanically  deranged,  if,  as 
ufual,  thefe  means  are  employed  in  flrong  dofes,  which 
will  then  make  them  a6l  as  poifons.  Thefe,  hov»^ever,, 
are  cafes  where  the  adivity  of  the  vital  principle  is 
weakened  by  the  influence  of  certain  powers,  which 
immediately  attack  that  principle,  and  of  which  the 
confequence  is  leiion  of  the  organization;  for  ex- 
ample, mental  fliimulants,  violent  fear,  infedious  poi- 
ion.  Lefion  of  the  organization  manifefts  itfeif  either 
fboner  or  later ;  and  this  difference  muft  be  attended 
to  in  the  application  of  the  flimulants. 

Of  a  different  kind  are  thofe  cafes  where  the  orga- 
nization is  injured,  and  where  the  mofl;  vifible  and 
moll  pernicious  changes  are  produced  in  it;  as  for  ex- 
ample. 
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ample,  by  poifons.  In  fuch  cafes  we  muft,  above  all 
things,  remove  thofe  foreign  matters  which  deflroy 
the  organic  parts ;  and  where  this  is  not  poffible,  we 
muft  at  ieaft  leffen  their  pernicious  efFeds.  This  may 
be  accomplifhed,  in  cafes  of  poifon,  by  emetics 
fpeedily  adminiftered,  and  mucilaginous,  oily  liquids. 
At  the  fame  time,  care  muft:  be  taken  to  maintain  the 
vital  principle,  in  order  that  its  aftivity  may  be  fup- 
ported  in  fuch  a  degree  as  may  be  fufiicient  for  re- 
Horing  the  deranged  equiHbrmm  of  the  organifm. 

The  phyfician  muft  confider  in  a  quite  different 
manner  the  second  perioq  *  of  difeafe,  when  fome 
injury  in  the  organic  parts  manifefts  itfelf,;  when  cru- 
dities are  colledled  in  the  ftomach,  or  foreign  matters, 
which  'by  their  pernicious  ftimulating  quality  attack 
the  organic  parts.  This  accumulation  of  noxious 
matter  is  the  confequence  of  deficient  energy  of  the 
vital  principle;  of  infufficient  adivity  in  the  buiinefs 
of  excretion  and  fecretion.  In  this  cafe  it  is  parti- 
cularly neceftary  to  remove  the  foreign  matter,  which 
nourifties  the  difeafe,  and  prevents  the  free  adion  of 
the  vital  principle  on  the  organization. 

In  removing  thefe  pernicious  ftimulants  we  muft 
.attend  to  the  degree  of  afthenia,  and  confequently  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  vital  principle ;  otherwife  the  body 
maybe  ftill  more  weakened  by  in  celTant  evacuation ; 
the  adivity  of  the  vital  principle  may  be  too  much 

leiTenedj 

*  I  muH  requeft  the  reader  not  to  forget  the  divifion  of  the  afual 
progrefs  of  fome  difeafes  of  direct  althenia,  on  which  the  aboi'^e 
cbfervations  are  founded,  i.  Beginning  or  commencement  of  the 
difeafe.  2.  Formation  of  the  difeafe.  3.  Progrefs  of  the  difeafe. 
Jn  the  lafl:  cafe,  a  ftate  of  direct  afchenia  takes  place.,-  which  alters 
the  method. 
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lefTened,  and  the  bufinefs  of  fecretion  and  excretion 
be  thereby  more  and  more  deranged,  fo  that  thefe  fo- 
reign matters  may  be  more  accumulated  in  the  fto« 
mach ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  life  ftill  decreafe, 
till  the  foul  at  length  is  as  it  were  expelled  from  the 
body  by  purging  and  bleeding. 

But  when  there  exifts  adlual  organic  lefion,  we 
cannot  obtain  our  end  if  we  endeavour  to  reftore 
the  deranged  equilibrium  merely  by  ftimulants  and 
exciting  vital  adcivity.  Either  the  adivity  of  the  vi- 
tal principle  will  be  exalted  in  an  immoderate  and 
unnatural  degree,  and  indired  debility  be  thereby  ef- 
feded,  or  the  vital  principle  itfeif  will  be  exhaufted 
before  it  can  overcome  the  impediments  which  oppofe 
its  adivity  in  the  organs.  The  moft  dreadful  fpafms, 
phrenitis,  dropfy,  metafhafes  to  the  nobleft  parts,  are 
the  confequences  of  this  method.  This  is  pouring 
oil  into  the  fire. 

There  are,  however,  ftates  of  the  highefh  aflhenia, 
where  we  mufl:  not  think  of  removing  foreign  matters 
which  produce  organic  lefion  of  the  parts,  but  where 
our  whole  care  mufh  be  to  guard  againft  exhauftion  of 
the  vital  principle ;  yet  even  in  this  fliate  we  mufh  en- 
deavour to  keep  the  excretory  and  fecretory  dufts 
open,  in  order  that  nature  may  be  impeded  as  Httle  as 
poffible  in  removing  thefe  matters.  The  tepid  bath, 
in  malignant  nervous  fevers,  is  exceedingly  proper  for 
this  purpofe. 

This  method  muft  be  followed  in  ilow  tedious  dif- 
eafes,  where  the  vital  principle  is  much  weakened, 
Q,nd  where  no  proper  evacuants  can  be  employed. 

§427, 
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§  427- 
hi  order  to  accomplifh  both  objeds,  to  maintain 
vital  adlivity,  and  remove  organic  lefion,  the  two  me- 
thods muil  be  combined,  but  great  caution  will  be 
neceflary,    that  we    may  not    fall   into  a  pernicious 
contradiction  in  pradice  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  we  may 
not  again  corrupt  by  debilitating,  what  we  have  im- 
proved by  fhrengthening  means.     We  muft  alfo  not 
employ    m^eans  of  one  kind  in   fuch  a  degree,  as  to 
counteract  the  efFedt  of  another  kind.     But  there  are 
many  difeafed  fbates,  in  v/hich  the  phyfician  is  at  a 
lofs  what  indication  to  follow.     An  inflammatory  pre- 
difpoiition  may  exift  where  there  is  great  weaknefs  of 
the  vital  principle.     In  fuch  cafes  the  greatell  phyfi- 
cians  have  comxbined  ftreng-thenina:  means  with  thofe 
that  prevent  inflammation;  bleeding  mufh  not  be  em- 
ployed,   and   cooling    drinks  mjafb  be  ufed.     Pain, 
fpafms,  gangrene  in  the   membranaceous  parts,  may 
be  cured  by  opium  combined  with  peruvian  bark  or 
alcahol,  provided   there   be  no   violent  fever*.     For 
the  fame  purpofe  opium  is  combined  with  wine. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  change  the  fhrengthen- 
ing means  for  gentle  evacuants,  and  when  the  latter 
are  employed  to  ufe  a  more  nourifning  diet.  In  ma- 
lignant nervous  fevers,  with  a  gaftric  and  phlogifhic 
predifpofition,  I  have  given  in  the  forenoon,  during 
the  intervals,  gentle  refolvents,  and  in  the  afternoon 
cinchona,  or,  according  to  circumftances,  mineral 
acid.  I  am  well  aware  that  theoretic  phyficians 
will  cenfure  this  method  -,  and  indeed  I  would  not  re» 
commend  it  in  a  high  degree  of  direft  afthenia.  Prac- 
tical obfervation,   hovv^ever,  is  in  its  favour.     There 

*  Frank  de  Ciirand  ho7n,  morh,  L  26, 
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are  fome  periods  when  this  alternate  procefs  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  fave  the  patient's  life ;  on  the 
other  hand,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  ftimulating  ftrengthen- 
ing  method  applied  unconditionally,  without  regard 
to  remote  caufes,  would  occaiion  all  thofe  evils  before 
mentioned.  How  then  can  thofe  means  which  pro- 
mote the  laft  objed  be  called  acflually  debilirating  ? 
are  they  not  much  rather  indiredt  ftrengthening  means  ? 
(§  209). 

§428. 

In  the  ufe  of  thefe  fo  called  debilitating  means,  we 
mufl  take  as  much  care  as  poilible  that  none  of  the 
principal  vital  organs  be  too  much  weakened,  by 
which  the  organization  would  fufFer  in  general.  Strong 
evacuants,  therefore,  in  afthenic  difeafes,  befides  the 
general  injury  which  they  occaiion  to  the  whole  confti- 
tution,  are  exceedingly  pernicious,  becaufe  they  injure 
the  bowels  mechanically.  The  fame  injury  arifes  from 
an  abufe  of  injedlions,  by  Vv^hich  the  vital  fufceptibi- 
lity  of  organic  parts  will  be  deftroyed. 

If  any  difeafe  belongs  to  the  afthenic  clafs,  it  is  the 
puerperal  fever  ;  and  if  we  read  what  Vogel,  Stoll, 
and  Burferius  have  faid  on  the  mode  of  treating  this 
fever,  we  ihall  fee  the  injury  which  arifes,  according 
to  all  experience,  from  omitting  the  evacuants  indi- 
cated ;  but  in  this  refped:  great  attention  mufl  be 
paid  to  the  powers  :  Q^uo  major  contagii  viriumqiiefitccejju 
morbi  projiraturum  ejl  ratio^  eo  magis  timeaUir  oportet  ne 
incaiito  purgantmn  nju^  quod  reliquium  eft  vita  evacim- 
tionlkus  expeilatur^  fays  Frank. 

§  429. 

We  have  here  before  us  immoderate  irritability, 

and 
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and  to  lelTen  it  we  employ  stronger  stimulants 
(§  317).  which  when  applied  in  a  preponderating  de- 
gree become  real  fedatives.  On  this  depends  the 
application  of  opium  in  fpafmodicv  affedions ;  for 
though  opium  is  a  ftimulant,  it  ads  againfl  the  exift- 
ing  irritability  in  a  proportional  degree  as  a  fedative. 
Other  ftimulants,  raifed  to  dofes  equally  llrong,  pro- 
duce the  fame  effe6l :  thus  wine,  in  an  immoderate 
quantity,  adls  as  a  narcotic,  and  weak  ftimulants  ap- 
plied in  the  like  manner,  in  greater  quantity,  will 
have  the  fame  effect.  People  may  get  drunk  even 
with  beer.  Opium,  therefore,  as  well  as  other  things 
of  the  fame  kind,  in  fmall  dofes,  increafe  irritability, 
but  in  greater  they  overcome  and  fupprefs  it,  and  in 
ftill  greater  they  defhroy  it  entirely.  Every  thing  de- 
pends on  the  pradical  acutenefs  of  the  phyfician,  by 
which  he  is  enabled  to  afcertain  the  exifting  quantity 
of  the  vital  principle,  and  the  flate  of  the  organization. 
To  this  head  belongs  the  treatment  of  real  nervous  fe- 
ver. This  great  irritability  fhews  itfelf  by  an  exceed- 
ly  weak,  almofl:  imperceptible  pulfe,  raving,  drowfi- 
nefs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  8cc.  The  flrongeft 
wine,  opium  in  large  dofes,  and  muik,  are  in  this  cafe 
the  means  of  cure. 

In  employing  thefe  means,  care  mufh  be  taken  to 
diflinguifh  inflammatory  predifpofition  from  irritabi- 
lity, as  fhall  be  mentioned  hereafter,  elfe  with  thefe 
ftimulating  fedative  means  we  fnould  occalion  the 
greateft  mifchief. 

We  muft  diflinguifh  alfo  the  effed  of  ftimulants, 
which  of  themfelves,  and  in  fmall  dofes,  exert  a  fe- 
dative adion,  from  thofe  which  when  ufed  immedi- 
ately in  confiderable  portions,  have  a  ftupifylng  effecl, 

as 
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as  rpirltuoLis  liquors.  Opium  polleffes  of  itfelf  fa 
high  a  ftimulating  property^  that  even  in  proportion- 
ally fmall  dofes  it  fuppreffes  irritability  by  its  coun- 
ter-excitement. It  may  be  employed,  therefore,  with 
much  more  certainty  than  thefe  fpiriluous  means. 

In  ufing  this  method  we  mufc  not  forget  the  state 
OF  THE  ORGANIZATION,  aod  attend  merely  to  the 
vital  principle.  The  application  of  it  is  dangerouSg 
when  any  'injury  or  inflammation  exifls  in  organic 
parts.  By  inattention  to  this  caution  we  (hould  in- 
creafe  the  injury  ;  at  length  annihilate  thefe  parts,  and 
make  them  unfit  for  being  aded  upon  by  the  vital 
principle. 

Long  before  Brown  opium  was  employed  for  hf- 
fening  irritability.  Fournier  ufed  it,  with  great  be- 
nefit, in  hectic  fevers,  and  it  is  recommended  by 
VoGEL.*  Brov/n,  by  his  opium  me  hercle  nonfedat  ! 
has  given  us  another  explanation  of  its  mode  of  ac- 
tion, which  hovv^ever  his  fervile  imitator  carries  too  far. 

§  43^« 

Some  have  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  imagine  that  they 
can  accomplifh  their  object  by  fapprefTmg  irritability 
in  all  cafes,  by  means  of  counter-ftimulants,  whether 
lefion  of  organic  parts,  inflammation,  accumulation 
of  gaftric  impurities  exift  or  not ;  and  that  thefe  fti- 
mulating  narcotic  means  may  be  fubftituted  with  ad- 
vantage for  the  antigafhric  and  antiphlogifiiic.  They 
arc  employed,  therefore,  unconditionally  in  all  cafes, 
and  fevers  are  checked,  and  poiions  fuppreiied,  &c. 
tAvi thou t  any  regard  to  the  confequences.  Thefe  peo- 
ple certainly  place  great  coa5dence  in  the  power  of 

^  Handback  IL  p,  1S7..  &c.  alfo  Frank  ^c  C;/;%  kom-morbAl.']-!. 

nature ! 
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nature  !  In  how  extraordinary  a  manner  this  new 
method  is  faid  to  acl,  wil]  appear  from  the  following 
cafe,  of  which  the  Brunonians  are  proud.  It  is  in- 
deed very  remarkable,  but  not  in  regard  to  that  on 
account  of  which  it  is  produced. 

A  woman,  fixty-two  years  of  age,  having  ate  poi- 
fonous  mudirooms,  experienced  all  the  effedls  of  a 
narcotic  poifon  :  infenfibility  and  apoplexy,  cold  of 
the  extremities,  &c.  About  forty  grains  of  emetic 
wine  had  been  adminiflered,  but  as  this  produced  very 
Jittle  effecl,  flie  took  fpirit  of  ammonia  in  water,  and 
threw  up  once  without  any  relief.  At  lafi:,  a  mixture 
of  half  an  ounce  oi laudanum  Hqiiidiim,  with  fix  ounces 
of  peppermint  water,  being  given  to  her  in  the  quantity 
of  a  large  tea  fpoonful  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  an 
abundant  difcharge  was  the  confequence  ;  the  fiupe- 
faftion  decreafed,  and  fhe  was  foon  perfectly  cured* 

It  may  be  here  readily  (ttn  that  it  wa's  not  the 
opium  alone  which  performed  the  wonder;  it  only 
lelTened  the  immoderate  irritability,  which  oppofed 
the  effed  of  the  emetic  y  yet  the  application  of  the 
emetic  was  neceflary  to  expel  the  poifon.  The  ufe  of 
opium,  in  this  cafe,  deferves  full  approbation.  Let 
the  reader  compare  this  with  the  limilar  application 
of  it  in  the  like  cafes ;  as  for  example,  lethargy.  Hah- 
nem.an  long  ago  recommended  ftrong  coffee,  as  the 
beft  antidote  againfl:  narcotic  vegetable  poifons.  But 
this  obfervation  by  no  means  fets  afide  the  neceffity  of 
expehing  the  poifon  by  evacuants  ;  both  indications 
muft  be  combined.  The  application  of  opiates  and 
medicines  which  have  a  like  adion,   removes  only  fit- 

*  Erklanung  der  Brownifchen  Arzneilehre  von  Jofeph  Frank. 
Heilbron,  1797. 
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nefs  for  receiving  the  poifonj  and  lefTens  the  a6tivityJ 
of  the  abforbing  veffeis,   but  as  long  as  the  poifon  re« 
mains  in  the  body,  they  can  act  only  for  a  certain 
period  ;   and  we  employ   that  time  to  free  the  body 
from  the  poifon,  and  then  recur  to  emetics,  &c. 

§43^' 

Escefs  of  irritability  may  be  lelfened  with  great 
certainty  by  the  ufe  of  em.oilients  and  lenitives.  This 
cnethod  is  particularly  proper  when  the  organic  parts 
iisve  fufFered,  in  order  that  the  violent  excitement 
^hich  arifes  by  the  organic  lefion  may  be  weakened. 
The  application  of  them  is  attended  with  the  more 
certainty  as  they  do  not,  like  evacuants,  immediate- 
ly exhauft  the  power  of  adion  in  the  organizationj. 
but  rather  ftrengthen  and  maintain  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have  great  advantage  over  the  ftimulating, 
llupefying  medicines,  which,  by  continued  application, 
weaken  the  power  of  aclionj  and  impede  the  necef- 
fary  evacuation  of  foreign  matters.  In  the  cafe  of 
direct  allhenia,  they  mufh  be  combined  with  the  fo 
called  narcotics  or  cinchona,  &c.  according  to  cir- 
cumilances  j  fometimes  they  will  ferve  alfo  to  thefe 
itimulating  means  as  vehicles. 

Wemufl;,  however,  carefully  diftinguiOi  fat,  gluti- 
nous, obfira  chive  things  j  for  example,  fat  foups,  fari- 
naceous food,  from,  thofe  v/hich  are  merely  foftening 
and  emollient,  among  which  are  mucilages.  The 
method  of  curing  dirarhcea,  will  ferve  as  the  bell  il- 
lufiration  of  this  remark.  If  it  be  only  commencing 
and  mere  loofenefs,  opiates  and  fpirituous  means  are 
luiHcient  -,  if  it  be  gaftric,  moderate  evacuation,  and 
particularly  emetics^  which  fpeedily  carry  off  the  cru- 
Q  dities. 
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dities,  will  be  of  great  fervlce ;  only  thefe  medicines 
mufl  have  no  acrid  (limulatlng  qualities,  by  v/hicli 
the  organic  parts  would  be  injured.  In  the  lafh  place, 
if  iefion  of  the  organic  parts  or  inflammation  already 
exifl:,  medicines  which  counteract  inflammation  mufl 
be  employed  ;  if  lefion  exifls  in  a  higher  degree,  leni- 
tives are  required,  which  may  be  feconded  by  com- 
bining them  with  opiates.  In  thefe  few  words  arc 
comprehended  all  the  different  kinds  of  flux,  and  the 
proper  methods  of  cure.  Thofe  who  keep  in  view  . 
thefe  obfervations,  will  be  able  to  reconcile  the  many- 
contradictions  of  the  phyficians  refpecting  this  difeafe^ 
and  alfo  to  underftand  the  true  mode  of  treating,  the 
malady. 

The  euiollients  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  added 
to  aperients  and  cathartics ;  the  former  moderate  the 
itimulating  quality  of  the  latter,  without  counter- 
adding  them,  and  ra-ther  promote  the  necefiar)^  evacu- 
ation of  pernicious  matter;  they  leflen  irritabiUty,  and 
check  immoderate  evacuatioii.  Lenitives  do  not  ob- 
firuct,   but  carry  off  in  a  gentler  manner. 

Another  kind  of  emollients  are  ufed  in  cafes  v/here 
there  are  tenfion  of  the  fibres,  indurations  and  ob- 
ftructions ;  as  for  example,  vapour  baths,  the  warm 
bath,  tepid  liquors.  Thefe  emollients  deferve  to  be 
more  particularly  conf^dered  hereafter. 

§  432» 

The  INFLAMMATORY   PREDISPOSITION  muil    HOt 

be  overlooked.  It  takes  place  in  the  highefh  aflhenia, 
and  is  the  confequence  of  lefxon  produced  in  the  or- 
ganic parts  by  irritation.  By  organic  parts,  we  here 
under{tand   the  animated  organization.     Stimulants, 

whether 
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whether  they  ad  outwardly  or  internally,  occafion 
fuch  changes  in  the  organic  parts,  derangement  of 
their  admixture  and  cohelion,  that  the  fubftance  of 
the  parts  itfelf  is  attacked,  and  pain  and  rednefs  en- 
fue.  A  higher  degree  of  this  leiion  is  fuppuration 
and  gangrene,  mechanical  def!:ru6tion  of  the  bodily 
mafs ;  whereas  inflammation  is  merely  a  deviation 
from  the  natural  ftate  of  the  organic  component  parts. 

To  remove  the  inflammation,  we  mufh  employ  the 
iintiphlogiilic  method,  the  application  of  which,  how- 
ever, requires  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  different 
ftates.  Ailhenia  makes  a  counter-indication  againfl 
the  ufe  of  anti-inflammatory  means  3  but  does  not  re- 
je6l  it  entirely  :  it  miay  be  admitted,  conditional!}^, 
in  a  high  degree  of  feeblenefs.  But  in  this  cafe  we 
mufl  endeavour  to  combine  the  anti-inflammatory 
means  with  fcrengthening  means.  It  is  here  that 
opiates,  and  other  things  which  leiTen  irritability,  have 
an  artificial  adion.  This  is  proved  by  the  ufe  of 
opiates  in  afthenic  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  May 
we  venture,  therefore,  from  analogy,  to  draw  a  like 
conclufion  in  regard  to  the  treatm^ent  of  internal 
afthenic  inflammation  ?*  Of  the ftrengthening means, 
thofe  are  to  be  chofen  which  are  leail  endowed  with  a 
llimu^lating  property. 

There  are  inflamunations  of  an  inferior  kind,  which 
by  remedies  that  produce  a  derivation  exciting  greater 
vital  adivity,  are  removed  from,  individual  organs ; 
but  when  the  organic  parts  are  injured  in  a  high  de- 
gree, the  inflammation  by  the  ufe  of  flimulants  is 
increafed. 

Browk  fpeaks  of  sthenic  and  asthenic  infiam- 

*   S^e  Frank  de  Curand  horn,  inorh.  IL  26. 

mations. 
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mations,  and  recommends  againft  the  former  the  anti- 
phlogiflic  method  in  its  full  extent,  and  for  the  latter  (li- 
mulants,  in  order  that  by  exciting  greater  adtivity  in 
the  fyftem,  and  confequently  a  flronger  motion  of  the 
blood,  we  may  eifed.  the  difperfion  of  congeftions. 
By  the  firft  kind  he  probably  meant  a6tual,  violent 
inflammations,  where  the  lefion  of  the  organic  parts, 
the  folids  and  fluids,  is  already  confiderable ;  but 
under  the  latter  a  very  inferior  degree,  or  rather  a 
commencing  inflammation,  where  the  organic  parts 
have  not  much  fufFered.  Perhaps  he  diftinguiilied 
alfo,  by  the  above  divifion,  thofe  ftates  where  the  in- 
flammation mufl:  be  brought  to  fuppurate  by  fiimu- 
lants,  and  that  Vv^here  the  inflammation  can  fiiill  be 
diflipated.  This  we  obferve  in  a  very  evident  man- 
ner in  inflamm.ation  of  external  parts. 

The  diiTipating  m^ethod,  or  fpeedy  leiTening  iiiflam^ 
mation  by  means  of  derivation,  is  commonly  em- 
ployed in  the  firfl:  ftage,  before  the  inflammation  be- 
gins to  fuppurate  ;  but  a.s  foon  as  an  inclination  to 
fuppuration  is  obferved,  it  mufh  be  promoted  by  fli- 
mulants.  The  firfc  mode  of  treatment  is  indeed  far 
more  certain  y  but  it  can  be  employed  only  in  the 
commencement.  The  other,  v/hich  v;e  have  {ttn 
adopted  with  the  bed  confequences  for  ulcers,  we 
iiiould  apply  to  the  cure  of  internal  inflammation,  only 
it  is  here  too  difiicult  to  afcertain  the  de2:ree  of  the 

o 

malady  ^  it  is  alfo  exceedingly  difFiCult  to  determine 
the  proportion  betvveen  the  infiammation,  and  the  de- 
gree of  the  flimulant  to  be  applied.  Should  v/e  be 
able  to  acquire  a  more  accurate  knowledge  in  this  re« 
fpeifl,  we  fliould  have  an  excellent  mode  of  cure  for 
the  firfl  fiage  of  pulmonary  confurnption. 

The 
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The  principal  point  in  the  anti-inflammatory  me- 
thod is  to  remove  all  external  ilimulants,  and  every 
thing  heating.  In  no  difeafe  is  reft  more  neceflary ; 
and  that  alone  can  remove  the  evil,  efpecially  when 
combined  with  light  food  not  too  nutritive,  but  at 
the  fame  time  not  too  debilitating.  What  are  called 
medicines,  in  the  ftrid  fenfe  of  the  word,  muft  be 
employed  with  great  caution,  not  to  increafe  the  ex- 
citement. 

The  diflindlion  between  general  and  local  in- 
flammation, is  of  great  importance.  Under  the  for- 
mer, we  underftand,  a  general  inflammatory  diathefls, 
(diathejis  phlogijiica)  2l  general  change  in  the  relation 
of  the  organic  parts,  combined  with  general  irritabi- 
lity. .  By  local  inflamation,  we  mean  derangement  of 
individual  organs^  efFedled  in  the  like  manner.  Each 
of  thefe  two  kinds  ^of  infiamm.ation  requires  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  treatm.ent ;  the  firft  general,  anti-in- 
flammatory means,  bleeding;  the  fecond,  topical 
means,  applied  immediately  to  the  fufFering  part. 

§  433- 
Excefllve  irritability  may  exifl  alfo  in  individual  or- 
gans, ajad  requires  therefore  local  treatment ;  for  ex- 
ample, inflammation  in  the  bowels,  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  fquinancy,  inflammation  of  the  fl:omach. 
Thefe  local  inflammations,  however,  are  only  the  con- 
fequences  of  immoderate  irritability  in  individual  or- 
gans. This  immoderate  irritability  in  individual  or- 
gans may  exift  with  lefion  of  the  organs,  as  in  fpaf- 
modic  affedions.  But,  in  general,  local  mufl;  be 
combined  with  general  treatment.  In  common  we 
fucceed  better  in  removing  local  evils  of  this  kind, 

than 
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than  in  removing  thofe  which  are  general,  efpecialiy 
when  they  affect  organs  which  have  Jittle  connedion 
with  the  reil. 

§434. 
The  local  application  of  means  for  lefTening  irrita- 
bility, deferves  our  particular  attention.  By  increaf- 
ing  or  lefieiiing  the  irritability  of  individual  organs, 
we  produce  a  more  uniform  diftribution  of  the  vital 
principle,  the  beft  means  for  leiTening  its  immoderate 
adlivity.  Thus  we  cure  inflammation  of  internal 
parts,  by  flimiulants  applied  to  the  external ;  for  ex- 
ample, veficatories  applied  to  the  bread  in  inflam- 
mation Oi  the  ilomach,  and  alfo  applied  externally  in 
infiammatioD  of  the  throat.  Thus.v/e  draw  off  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  by  veficatories  applied  to  the 
foles  of  the  feet.  But  by  lefTening  the  irritability  in 
other  organs,  correfponding  to  the  affeded  organ,  we 
It&ii.  the  irritability  in  the  latter.  Local  bleeding,  va- 
pour baths,  fomentations^  ad:  in  this  manner  ,  but  to 
produce  a  local  increafe  of  irritability,  veficatories^ 
cledricity,  fridion  with  fom.e  volatile  fpirit,  &Co 

S  435- 

The  means  for  leflening  imm.oderate  irritability 
muft  be  emiployed  only  in  that  degree  which  is  fufii- 
cient  for  carrying  off  the  excefs.  If  too  long  con- 
tinued they  produce  relaxation,  foftnefs,  and  debility;, 
injure  the  organization,  and  leffcn  the  vital  adivity, 
by  which  the  fundions  of  the  body  are  confinedj  and 
.obflrudions,  congeftions,  and  accumulations  of  the 
juices  in  individual  parts,  hebetude  of  fenfation,  and 

X  cachexies 
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cachexies  are  occafioned.  Individual  organs  alfo  in 
the  local  application  of  this  method  are  injured  in 
the  like  manner.  Thus  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  and 
inadivity  of  their  fiindions,  are  produced  by  warm. 
liquors,  or  the  improper  ufe  of  purgatives. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

t)N    SOME  OF  THE    MEANS     TO     BE     EMPLOYED     FOR 
MAINTAINING    FEEBLE  LIFE. 

§  43^' 

Every  thing  that  favours  the  prolongation  of  life 
ferves  to  maintain  it  in  the  aflhenic  ftate,  but  only 
in  regard  to  afthenia.  To  exalt  the  efficacy  of  the 
vital  principle,  or  ielTen  it  to  a  certain  degree ;  to  main- 
tain it  in  this  fiate,  and  to  guard  againfh  confump- 
tion  of  the  anim.ated  organization,  are  the  principal 
indications  in  the  ufe  of  the  means  for  m.aintainino; 
ifeeble  life,  a  few  of  which  we  fliall  here  connder« 

HEAT. 

§437-- 

Heat,  according  to  Brown,  Is  the  mean  point 
of  external  temperature,  between  cold  and  burnino' 
heat  [ardor.)  Confequently  cold  and  heat  are  only 
the  two  extreme  degrees  of  heat. 

The  firengthening  power  of  warmth  has  already 
been  (hewn  in  the  courfe  of  this  work  ^  it  preferves  a 
mean  moderate  degree  of  irritation,  whereas  cold  and 
heat  debilitate.  (§  :iS') 

Warmth  is  the  firfb  thing  that  promotes  the  ex- 
panfion  of  life  in  its  origin ;  it  is  alfo  that  which  main- 
tains its  continuance  j  it  promotes  and  fupports  the 

X  2  activity 
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a^iivit^'' of  the  vital  principle,  aPxd  prevents  the  de'-* 
compofition  and  folution  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  organization  :  it  is  the  immediate  companion  oF 
all  life,  all  motion  and  adivity. 

But  to  be  fenfible  of  the  real  utility  of  warmth^.^ 
and  to  avoid  many  mifconceptions,  vv^e  mufl  take  into^ 
confideration  tiie  differci^t   modifications-  of  heat,  m 
regard  to  the  fcate  of  the  vital  principle  and  the  or- 
ganization.    The  more  active  the  vital  principle,  the 
more  folid  and  the  more  equally  mixed  are  the  com-' 
ponent  parts  of  the  organization ^  and  the  more  lively 
is  the  internal  naftural  warmth  of  the  body.    If  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  vital  prmcipie  is  too  greats  warmth  exife 
in  a  greater  degree  even  to  heat.     This  degree   pro- 
ceeds ftill  farther,  v/hen  by  too  great  adlivity  of  the 
vital  principle  the  organic  parts  are  injureds.  as  is  the 
cafe    in    the  inflammatory   predifpofition.    (§  432.} 
Hence  the  febrile  heat.     If  this  organic  derangement 
be  carried  ftilL  farther,  the  confequence  is  gangrene  > 
a  ftate  in  which  the  organiG  parts  are  hurt  in  fuch  a 
degree  that  they  lofe  their  fufceptibility  for  the  vital 
principle,  and  this  at  lad  ends  in  mortification  (fpha-- 
celtis)  the  death  of  organic  parts,     la   this  (late  tha 
influence  of  the  vital  principle  is  entirely  withdrawn^ 
and  a  chemical  decompofition  of  the  organic  parts  has^ 
taken  place. 

Thefe  phenom.ena,  the  confequences  of  immode- 
rate aciivity  of  the  vital  principle^  we  obferve  alfo 
in  individual  organs.  An  individual  organ  may  be 
feverilh,  inflamed,  gangrened,  &c.  When  this  flat© 
of  unnaturally  increafed  v/armth  is  a  confequence  of 
irritability  generally  exalted,  or  of  immoderate  adivity 
of  the  vital  principle  in  general,  it  is  Ihewn  by  the 
'J,  exter- 
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^itcrnal  temperature  of  the  body.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  cafe  when  the  unnatural  activity  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  organ  of  the  fkin.  Thus  we  obierve  an 
exclufive  increafed  warmth  in  individual  parts  of  tlie 
body;  for  example,  in  the  head,  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  But  when  the  organ  of  the  fKin  is  not  affeded 
by  this  unnatural  acfivity,  though  it  may  exift  in  the 
internal  organs,  inftead  of  obferving  inizreafed  warmth 
in  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  we  fometimes  find 
benumbing  cold.,  while  the  patient  is  tormented  with 
internal  h^at,  and  cannot  quench  histhirft. 

§  438. 

External  warmth  acts,  therefore,  on  the  body  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  the  adivity  of  the  vital  principle, 
.and  the  flate  of  the  organization.  By  tliis  we  may 
fee  the  difference  between  the  action  of  warmth  on  a 
dead  and  on  a  living  body  ;  when  this  adivity  exifts  in 
a  confiderabie  degree,  the  natural  warmth  is  greater. 
If  no  unnatural  (late  exifis,  an  increafed  temperature 
of  the  body  will  be  obferved  externally. 

This  internal  adlivity  of  the  vital  principle  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  adion  of  external  warmth,  confe- 
quently  where  the  adlivity  of  the  vital  principle  is 
freer,  v/e  find  it  in  a  higher  degree,  and  where  the 
vital  principle  is  fixed,  in  a  lovv'er.  Hence  it  appears 
what  bodies  can  beft  endure  the  external  heat  of 
fummer,  or  tije  cold  of  winter.  According;  as  the 
vital  adivity  is  exalted  or  depreiied,  fo  is  alio  the  in- 
ternal warmth.  Hence  the  difference  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  in  difeales,  and  at  different  periods  of 
life.  Hence  the  febrile  heat,  the  greater  Warmth  in 
the  period  of  childhcod^  and  the  decreafing  warmth 
in  old  perfons= 

X  3  If 
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If  the  adion  of  the  vital  principle  is  in  part  re-, 
moved,  and  if  that  flate  which  we  called  gangrene  has 
taken  place,  a  commencing  coliiquation  and  decom-. 
pofition  of  the  organic  component  parts,  there  arifes  a 
highly  increafed  external  warmth,  but  apparently  of 
difrerent  degrees,  in  oppofition  to  the  natural 
warmth. 

§  439- 
By  a  more  delicate  fenfation  and  diligent  obferva- 
tion  we  can  determine,  from  the  nature  of  the  exter-. 
iial  temperature,  the  fiate  of  the  internal  organization. 
The  fenfation  of  external  warmth  in  fevers  is  totally 
different  from  that  of  the  natural  fcate,  and  in  inflam- 
mation from  that  in  g-ang-rene.      Sufficient  obferva- 

o       o 

lions  are  fcill  v^anting  to  this  part  of  femeiotic,  in  or- 
der that  v/e  may  be  enabled,  by  more  accurately  de- 
termining the  external  teoiperature  of  the  body,  to 
form  concluiions  refpeding  the  fcate  of  the  internal  or- 
ganization. By  longer  pradice,  to  give  moi^  deli- 
cacy to  our  fenfation,  and  perhaps  alfo  by  proper  in- 
ftruments,  thefe  obfervations  may  be  brought  to 
2;reater  perfedion. 


fc) 


§  440^ 
The  application  of  external  warmth  'ought  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  temperature  of  the  body.  This 
is  a  golden  rule  for  maintaining  feeble  life.  It  fhould 
be  only  a  few  degrees  higher  than  the  tem.perature^f 
the  body,  and  be  gradually  increafed  a.ccording  as  the 
natural  warmth  of  the  body  increafes.  If  too  fmall  a 
degree  of  external  warmth  be  applied,  it  will  not  be 
fufficient  to  maintain  the  adivity  of  the  vital  principle^ 

and 
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and  confequently  to  maintain  and  increafe  the  inter- 
nal warmth  ;  by  cold  it  would  be  leiiened  ftill  more,  or 
totally  iuppFeired.  If  a  higher  degree  of  warmth 
than  the  natural  temperature  of  the  body  be  applied, 
the  adivity  of  the  vital  principle  will  be  immoderately 
exalted,  but  the  organic  parts  will  by  thefe  means  be 
deranged.  Frozen  limbs,  if  brought  near  the  fire, 
Faortify  with  a  high  degree  of  heat.  This  mortifica* 
tion  foon  takes  place,  fo  that  the  iimb  is  to^tally  de° 
prived  of  fenfatioPx, 

§441. 
When  we  endeavour  by  external  calefacients  to  fX" 
cite  the  internal  w^armth  of  the  body,  we  employ,  at 
the  fame  time,  certain  auxiliary  means  to  effed:  a  ge- 
neral difTufion  of  it  throughout  the  whole  organiza- 
tion, from  the  interior  towards  the  furfacc.  Friclion 
ferves  for  this  purpoie-,  and  internal  calefacients  con- 
veyed into  the  body.  Both  tiiefe  modes  of  applica- 
tion mufh  mutually  fupport  each  other.  A  great  deal 
depends  on  the  external  temperature  of  the  body; 
and  hence  the  great  influence  of  the  ftate  of  the  at- 
moiphere.  The  nature  of  the  heat  by  Vv^hich  we  are 
furrounded,  and  the  matters  with  which  it  is  com- 
bined, are  of  no  lefs  importance  ;  whether  the  air 
contains  -more  oxygen  or  azote,  and  whether  the  cale- 
facients are  rendered  more  poignant  by  the  admixture 
of  ftimulating  component  parts.  In  the  lafi:  cafe, 
ihey  are  more  efficacious ;  as  for  example,  burnt 
wine.  Warm  baths  are  fcrengthened  by  the  additionL 
of  aiomatic  herbs. 


X  ^  §  442< 
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§442. 
When  the  internal  warmth  is  exceedingly  weak,  a* 
fmaller  degree  of  external  warmth  muft  be  employed. 
In  cafes  of  frozen  limbs,  what  we  call  cold  is  a  corro- 
borant, provided  the  decreafe  in  the  temperature  of 
the  external  warmth  of  the  body  arifes  merely  froixi 
the  vital  adivity  being  opprefFed,  while  the  vital 
principle  exifls  in  fufiicient  quantity.  But  if  this  de- 
ficiency of  natural  warmth  be  the  confequence  of  art 
ad'ual  deficiency  of  the  vital  principle,  heat,  particu- 
larly on  account  of  its  ftimulating  quality,  is  em- 
ployed for  exciting  and  maintaining  vital  aftivity. 
Old  people,  therefore,  require  a  far  higher  degree  of 
external  warmth  than  that  of  the  temperature  of  their 
bod}'^,  and  for  this  reafon,  they  can  endure  heat  bet- 
ter than  young  perfons  y  care,  however,  mufh  be 
taken  to  make  a  diftinclion  between  thefe  two  ftates  j 
that  where  the  vital  principle  exifts  in  fufficient  quan- 
tity, and  that  where  it  is  deficient.  The  general 
rule :  that  the  application  of  heat  is  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  temperature  of  the  body,  holds  good 
when  the  vital  principle  is  only  confined,  as  in  many 
difeafes. 

§  443- 
Heat  has  a  ftimulating  as  well  as  ftrengthening  pro- 
perty :  by  i^^Q  former  the  activity  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple is  excited  and  increafed ;  by  the  latter  it  is 
maintained.  If  it  is  to  be  applied,  in  particular,  as 
a  ftimulant,  it  mufi  be  ufed  in  a  higher  degree,  and 
only  for  a  short  time,  becaufe  in  this  degree  it 
would  otherwife  relax  and  foften,  or  even  injure  the 
organic  parts. 

'  But 
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But  to  ufe  the  frrengtbenlng  property  of  heat,  a. 
Tiiean  degree  is  i-equifite,  and  continually  applied. 

§  444- 
The  continued  application  of  beat  is  indifpenfably 
necciTary  for  maintainiag  feeble  life,  in  order  that  the 
requifite  activity  of  the  vital  principle  may  not  be  de- 
prelied.  The  greater  the  afihenia,  the  more  necef- 
fary  it  is  to  maintain  heat  j  becaufe,  if  the  calefa- 
cients  be  intermitted,  there  will  be  reafon  to  appre- 
hend the  increafe  of  the  debihty,  or  the  total  extinc- 
tion of  life.     By  heat  alone  we  can  retard  thefe,  or  at 

anv  rate  the  total  lofs  of  irritabilitVo 

-J  -  ' 

At  the  commencement  of  life,  in  the  embryo  ftate, 
continued  warmth  is  neceflary  in  the  mother's  body  to 
make  the  child  expand  and  promiote  its  conform.ation. 
On  man's  tirfl  entrance  into  the  world,  continued  ex- 
ternal warmth  is  neceiTary  to  maintain  the  adivity  of 
feeble  hfe ;  and  the  weaker  this  life,  the  greater  is 
the  degree  of  external  warmth  (not  heat)  which 
will  be  required,  to  prevent  the  total  extinction  of 
life.  New  born  children,  whofe  conformation  is 
imperfed,  mufh  therefore  be  kept  warmer,  and  hence 
catching  cold  after  birth  is  fo  pernicious. 

The  neceffity  of  the  uninterrupted  apphcation  of 
heat  we  obferve  alfo  in  cafes  of  apparent  death. 

In  the  continued  application  of  caiefacients,  the  de- 
ereeof  heat  mull:  be  accurately  adju fled,  in  orderthat  we 
pxiay  not  occafion  relaxation,  foftening  and  imm.ode- 
rate  debihty.  Attention  muft  always  be  paid  to  the 
nature  of  the  organization  :  if  the  folids  are  relaxed , 
or  if  the  organic  comxponent  parts  are  not  fufficiently 
conneded,  the  caiefacients,  efpecially  when  employed 
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ki  a  firoiis:  de2;reei  uiuft  not  be  too  long;  continued  ; 

but  this  will  Hv  c  be  the  cafe  where  the  fibres  are  (olid 
and  ftiff.  Ill  the  iirit  cafe,  we  muil  lefTen  the  degree 
of  .the  warmth,  and  immediately  apply  firengthening 
means  to  iupport  the  vital  principle,  and  prevent  the 
component  parts  from  being  feparated;  but  we  muft 
endeavour,  in  all  cafes,  to  alliit  the  action  of  the  ex- 
ternal calefacients,  by  pr.Gmoting  the  expanfion  of 
internal  v/armth„ 

§  445- 
One  might  eafly  be  led  into  the  error  of  fuppofing 
that  heat  ought  not  to  be  em.ployed  internally  and 
.externally  as  the  means  of  promoting  warmth,  in  order 
to  m.aintain  feeble  life,  becaufe  this  recommendation 
4jf  it  is  in  dire6i  contradi(ftion  to  the  alTertion  of  very 
refpectable  pbyficians,  that  cold  is  the  greateft  corro- 
borant :  but  it.ought  to  be  remiembered  that  the  heat 
is  employed  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the  fcate  of  the 
organization  ;  that  cold  is  only  a  iefs  degree  of  warmth; 
that  warmth  applied  externally  in  this  low  degree  con- 
duds  off  the  excefs  of  the  intern?d  heat,  which  is  the 
confequenceof  too  great  activity  of  the  vital  principlej 
and  that  it  therefore  ads  as  a  corroborant  but  ne2;a- 
lively,  as  this  fmall  quantity  of  it  is  in  itfelf  debili- 
tating. Cold,  on  the  other  hand,  weakens  where  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  internal  heat  (we  muft  here  except 
the  fudden  application  of  -cold  as  a  ftimulant)  -,  and  in 
this  cafe  a  higher  degree  of  warmth  is  neceffary  to  main- 
tain the  requifite  activity  of  the  vital  principle.  In 
both  cafes,  the  deranged  equilibrium  is  reftored  by 
;he  efTcct  of  warmtkj  either  by  its  conducing  off  the 

excefs 
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excefs   of  heat  in  the  body,  or  by   conducting  to   k 
more  heat  when  there  is  a  deficiency, 

§446, 

We  iliall  now  foeak  of  the  means  for  callins;  forth 
the  internal  heat,  and  diflinguiili  them  from  the  ca- 
lefacients,  properly  fo  called.  They  are,  in  particu- 
lar, thofe  by  which  the  impediments  to  the  free  acti- 
vity of  the  vital  principle  are  removed,  or  by  which 
the  activity  itfelf  is  excited, 

It  often  happens,  that  if  the  impediments  only  are 
removed,  the  internal  heat  will  gracjually  diffufe  it- 
felf in  an  uniform  manner  throughout  the  whole  body. 
In  cafes,  however,  where  the  activity  of  the  vital 
principle  is  too  much  confined,  where,  in  particular, 
the  organs  have  confiderably  fuffered,  and  where  their 
fitnefs  for  being  a,6ted  upon  by  the  vital  principle  is 
greatly  leiTened,  the  application  of  ftimulants  is  im- 
mediately neceifary  to  put,  the  adivity  of  the  vitai 
principle  in  full  play.  This  may  be  illuflrated  by  the 
example  of  a  higher  or  lower  degree  of  apparent 
death  ^^ 

Reft  alone  is  often  fufficient  to  call  forth  the  inter- 
nal heat,  as  it  tends  lefs  to  weaken  the  powers,  and 
produces  lefs  ftimulation  ;  fo  that  the  expaniive  func- 
tion of  life  is  carried  on  yn^h.  lefsinlerruption.  There 
is  m.ore  reparation  than  lofs.  Thus,  during  ileep,  we 
relume  our  ftrength,  and  by  this  daily  leiTening  of  ex- 
ternal excitement,  an  uniform  diftribution  of  the 
vital  principle  is  again  effected.  Nothing,  therefore, 
is  more  prejudicial  to  (he  expanfion  of  cur  powers, 

to 

*  See  the  Authvor's  Ferficb :  Kunji  Zcheinicdts  %uhdhin>  Ha,iT- 
©ver,  1797.  p.  56, 
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to  the  growth  and  good  (late  of  the  body,  than  im.^ 
moderate  exeicife  aqd  labour.  Every  morning  we 
find  ourfelves  ilrengthened ;  our  pulfe  beats  regularly; 
the  natural  warmth  of  the  body  is  moderated,  and  at 
the  fame  time  difTufed  j  whereas  in  the  evening,  the 
daily  evening  fever  takes  place,  and  the  warmth  of  the 
body  is  more  or  lefs  accumulated  in  individual  parts. 
The  greater  the  afihenia,  the  more  reil  is  neceffary  to 
prevent  confumption  of  the  powers. 

In  applying  flimulants,  we  mufl;  be  careful  not  to 
employ  them  in  fuch  a  degree  as  to  dedroy  the  necef^ 
fary  red. 

The  external  application  of  heat,  at  a  moderate 
temperature,  ferves  of  itfelf  to  call  forth  the  internal 
warmth  of  the  bod}^,  as  by  exerciiinga  ftimulating  ac- 
tion immediately  on  the  organ  of  the  fl^in,  it  promotes 
more  lively  excretion  and  fecretion,  by  which  means 
the  equilibrium  of  organic  nature  is  reftored.  Mode- 
rately warm  air  and  the-  w^arm  bath  are  the  principal 
means  for  promoting  this  end. 

§  447- 
One  of  the  principal  means  for  calling  forth  natural 
heat,  is  friction.  By  the  aclivity  excited  in  the  or- 
ran  of  the  ikin,  the  adivity  of  hfe  is  animated  in  the 
organization  in  general^  the  confequence  of  which  is, 
increafed  m.otion  of  the  blood  and  all  the  juices,  ex- 
alted activity  of  excretion  and  fecretion,  greater  irri- 
tability of  the  nerves.  This  revolution  in  the  body 
may,  however,  be  attended  with  prejudicial  confe- 
quences,  if  the  fridion  be  not  applied  with  a  careful 
attention  to  the  ftate  of  the  vital  principle.  If  the 
vital  principle  is  ponfined  in  a  great  degree,  fo  that 

fufceptibility 
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fufceptlbility  of  irritation  Teems  to  be  deftroyed,  as  in 
apparent  death,  the  friction  muft  be  applied  with  great 
moderation^.  Too  ftrong  frii?;;^on  increafcs  the-ac- 
cumulation  of  the  blood  in  the  right  fide  of  the  heart, 
bv  which  the  expanfion  of  vital  activity  is  rather  im- 
peded. But  vvhcn  re -action  is  perceptible,  firongeF 
friction  may  be  admitted.  \¥hen  the  accumulation 
of  blood  rowaids  the  left  fide  of  the  heart  is  not  fo 
great,  and  when  contra6tion  of  the  heart  is  obferved^ 
bri&er  friction  m.ay  be  employed.  But  during  this 
operation,  attention  mufl:  always  be  paid  to  the  im- 
perfect, and  fhili  opprefTed  vital  activity.  As  long  as 
life  is  feeble,  too  violent  friction  would  be  attended 
with  the  prejudicial  confequences  above  mentioned. 

During  the  application  of  friction,  attention  mufl 
be  paid  alfo  to  the  ilate  of  the  organization,  A  body, 
the  organic  parts  of  which  are  in  ftrong  cohefionj  and 
in  which  the  fibres  have  great  folidity  and  extenfible- 
nefs,  will  admit  of  ftronger  friction,  than  one  w4iere 
the  fibres  are  loft  and  brittle,  and  v/here  the  admix- 
ture of  the  organic  parts  is  iiich  that  they  can  be  eafily 
feparated.  In  the  kit  cafe,  too  violent  friction  will 
promote  derangement  of  the  folids,  and  tht  feparation 
and  folution  of  the  fluids.  Hence  it  happens,  that  in 
malignant  fevers,  the  epidermis  is  eafily  injured. 

To  maintain,  in  a  permanent  ftate,  the  adivity  of 
the  vital  principle,  and  the  expanfion  of  natural  heat, 
the  friction  muft.  be  continued.  If  life  be  exceedin^lv 
weak,  to  interrupt  this  operation  would  be  highly 
dangerous.  During  this  continuance,  the  friction 
muft  be  increafed  op  lefTened,  according  to  the  ob- 


lerved 


•  Coleman's  Abhandlung  iiber  durch  ertrinkenj  erdrofTdn,  er-^ 
flkken  gehemmts  .at^hemhokii.    Leipfic,    [-793. 
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ferved  flate  of  the  vital  activity,  and  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  heat  of  the  body. 

A  counter-indication  to  fri6tion  is  too  great  irri* 
tabihty.  Wheii  it  exifts,  however,  chiefly  in  indi- 
vidual organs,  friciion  applied  to  a  remote  part  of  the 
body,  will  tend  to  promote  a  derivation,  and  to  lefien 
the  irritability. 

It  v/ill  be  of  great  advantage  to  combine  fridion 
with  other  fhimulants.  The  fiicLion  may  be  perform^ 
ed  with  cloths  dipped  in  fpirituous  liquids;  and  ani^ 
mating  means,  or  external  ftimulants,  fuch  as  elec- 
tricity, embrocation,  &c.  may  be  employed  along 
with  it.  Friction  is  particularly  ferviceable  in  conjunct 
tion  with  the  tepid  bath;  as  the  former  by  its  adion 
tends,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  produce  a  uniform 
difiiribution  of  the  natural  heat,  Vv^hile  the  latter  re- 
ftores  irritability.  What  a  noble  coalition  of  corrobo^ 
rants  and  ftimulants ! 

Friction  has  always  been  coniidered  as  of  fervice  to 
promote  perfpiration  and  tree  evacuation  ;  and  no  bet-^ 
ter  auxihary  means  have  been  found  for  weaknefs  of 
the  lower  belly,  .relaxation  of  the  bov/els,  and  rheu- 
matic cbilructions. 

'        5448. 

Another  means  of  calling  forth  natural  heat  is 
MODERATE  EXERCISE.  Motion  is  an  excellent  pro- 
moter of  health,  even  when  employed  by  the  vveakefh 
people ;  and  if  we  cannot  procure  active  motion  for 
them,  we  ought  at  leaft  to  procure  fom.e  of  ^pafiive 
kind.  This  motion  mufh  be  proportioned  to  the 
powersj  that  it  may  not  produce  draining  and  ex- 

hauftion. 
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fiauftion.  Under  tlie  tertn  motion  we  underllaml,  in- 
the  moft  exteniive  fenfej  all  thofe  things  by  which 
we  can  efFeft  a  certain  increafe  ot  activity  in  the  organ^^ 
of  motion^ 

§  449- 
All  ftimulants,  internal  as  well  as  ex:ternal,  which 
excite  an  increafed  activity  of  the  vital  principle,  or 
which  have  a  peculiar  action  on  individual  organs,. 
promote  the  expanfion  of  internal  heat.  To  this  head 
belong  fpirituous  aromatic  nourifhment,  medicine.!* 
which  have  an  immediate  action  on  the'ftomach,  and 
vital  air  inhaled  into  the  lun2;s :  external  ftimulants 
are  veficatories,  cauftics,.  v^hipping  with  nettles,  &c^ 
applied  iram.ediately  to  the  argan  of  the  ikin, 

§  45O' 
^udd^D  changes  of  different  ftim-ulants  may  be  em- 
ployed alfo  to  call  forth  the  natural  heat ;  for  example^ 
the  alternate  application  of  external  cold  and  heat, 
variety  of  food,  &c, 

§45"i- 
Increafing  or  leilening  the  actlc<ii  of  ftimulants^ 
above  or  below  the  degree  before  employed,  tends  to 
promote  the  fame  object.  Thus  the  fudden  applica- 
tion of  cold  excites  infernal  warmth  j  the  cold  bath 
excites  afterwards  increafed  perfpiration.  A  powerful 
draught  of  fpirituous  liquor,  taken  at  once,  excites  a 
g:reater  warmth  than  the  fame  ouantitv  oiven  in  fiiiali 
lx>rtions  bv  deerees. 


^4^ 
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§  452. 
It  now  remains  to  take  into  coniideration  the  par* 
tlcuiar  kinds  of  calefacients.     By  thefe  we  accompiifli 
our  objed  in  proportion  to  the  exifting  fufceptibility 

of  irritation. 

(aj  External  calefacients-. 

§453- 

The  tepid  sath  claims  here  the  firfl  place.  It  i^ 
ilimulating,  ftrengthening,  moderately  adiive,  and  may 
be  applied  with  mod  advantage  where  there  is  real 
debility.  It  is^  however,  peculiarly  ufeful  where  there 
is  more  tenfion  of  the  fibres,  with  fuflicient  cohefion^ 
and  an  uniform  admixture  of  the  organic  parts,  but 
v/here  there  is  a  deficiency  of  fufceptibility  of  irritation 
from  the  adion  of  external  itimulants,  and  where  in 
general  the  organic  parts  themifelves  have  in  a  confix 
derable  degree  been  injured.  Hence  the  beneficial 
effect  of  the  warm  bath  on  children,  in  whom  there  is 
a  deficiency  of  the  power  of  a^lion,  v;ith  an  excefs  of 
irritability.  Hence  alfo  its  good  eiTedt  in  nervous  fe- 
vers. The  warm  bath,  on  account  of  its  fiiimulating 
power,  tends  to  difperie  obftructions  and  congeftions, 
and  by  its  general  aclivity,  and  perhaps  its  mechani- 
cal preilure  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  to  promote  an 
uniform  diftribution  of  the  juices;  but  it  manifeits 
its  a6lion,  in  particular,  imm.ediately  on  the  organ  of 
the  ikin,  by  reftoring  the  fundions  of  excretion  and 
fecretion ;  at  the  fame  timej  it  is  the  bed  means  for 
purifying  the  dan. 

The  ancients  afcribed  the  national  debility  of  the 
Romans,  in  the  periods  of  their  decline,  to  the  ufe  of 

the 
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the  warm  bath.  But  ihe  Romans  employed  chiefly 
the  hot  bath,  which  by  immoderate  ufe  produces 
great  relaxation  of  the  fclidsj  and  renders  the  body 
delicate. 

On  the  other  hand,  lefion  of  the  organic  parts  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  counter-indication  to  the  warm 
bath.  Where  an  actual  fepararion  of  the  organic  ad- 
mixture has  taken  place,  where  the  folids  have  lofl 
their  cohelion,  where  great  relaxation  of  the  fibres^ 
and  commiencing  folution  of  the  juices  exifl,  the  tepid 
bath  would  render  this  ftate  worfe  :  it  Vs^ould  increafe 
the  relaxation,  promote  the  feparation  of  the  organic 
adm.ixture,  and  thus  hailen  decompofition  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

This  diftindion  is  of  im.portance ;  and  we  thence 
fee  why  the  warm  bath  in  putrid  fever  is  improper^ 
why  in  the  latter  cafe  the  fudden  application  of  cold 
ferves  as  a  fhimulant,  and  why  in  moft  kinds  of  fwell-t 
ing  wet  is  fo  miuch  dreaded,  becaufe  it  increafes  watery 
accum.ulations. 

If  we  follow  our  own  natural  fenfation,  we  (hall 
foon  be  enabled  to  know  v/hether  the  warm  or  the  cold 
bath  is  proper  for  us.  The  debilitated  patient  feeks 
the  former;  but  the  debility  muil  not  have  proceeded 
fo  far^  that  the  organic  component  parts  are  coniider- 
ably  injured.  In  the  before  mentioned  cafe  of  actual 
putrid  fever,  of  the  highefb  afthenia,  weak  a6:ion  of 
the  vital  principle,,  and  lefion  of  the  organizatipn, 
continued  cold,  or  the  cold  bath,  can  as  little  be  ap- 
plied as  the  v/arm  bath,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  as 
it  would  totally  fupprefs  the  weak  activity  of  the  vital 
principle.  The  fudden  ftimulating  appucation  of  col4 
can  here  only  be  of  ufe,  and  therefore  Lettfom  ex- ' 

y  pofed 
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pofed  his  patients^  attacked  by  putrid  fever,,  to  th& 
cold  in  winter,  and  hence  the  beneficial  effect  of  The- 
den's  cold  fomentation.  But  this  can  be  no  pi^oof  of 
the  pofitive  ftrengtheiaing  power  o£  cold. 

Beiides  its  power  to  leffen  irritation,  the  tepid  bath,. 
on  account  of  the  chemical  animating-  component  part^ 
of  the  water,  and  the  oxygen  which  is  abforbed'  and' 
communicated  to  the  juices  of  the  body,  has  a'  direct 
ftrengthenine  aclion. 

From  the  beneficial  effech  of  i4ie  bath,,  as  the  means- 
of  purifying  the  ikm,.  and  leflfening  the  teniion  of  the 
fibres,,,  the  generality  of  its  efed:  on  the  furface  of  the 
body,  and  the  vilifying  power  of  the-  oxygen  of  the 
water,  we  may  account  for  tha:t  exhilaratingv  agree- 
able fenfation,  which  is  experienced  after  the  ufe  of 
the  tepid  bath. 

The  tepid  bath  may  be  made  fdil  more  efiicacious^ 
by  the  addition,  of  firengthening  or  ftimulating  medi- 
cines. It  is  a  great  advantage,  in  this  mode  of  appli- 
cation, that  the  corroborants  can^  be  immediately  in- 
troduced into  the  body,  vvdthout  putting  the  power 
of  digefliion  into  unnatural  adlivity,  and  without  in- 
creating,  in  an  immoderate  degree,-  the  motion  of  the 
blood,  by  violent  excitement  of  the  ikin.  In  the 
moft  obfliinate  difeafes  of  the  lymphatic  fyfcem,  where- 
there  is  a  high  degree  of  debility >,  v/here  w-q  mufl 
guard  againfl  all  violent  irritation,  and  avoid  every 
thing  that  might  put  the  fun<5lions  into  to©^  great  ac- 
tivity, and  where  the  fyftem  of  digeftion  is  particular- 
ly affeded,  this  bath  therefore  is  of  the  mod  impor- 
tant  fervice.  In  the  period  of  childhood,  v/hen  there 
3S  a  high  degree  of  irritability  and  atonia,.  in  a  fl:ate 
of  convalefcence,  in  all  difeafes  which  occaiion  erup- 
tions 
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tions  on  the  organ  of  the  ficin,  in  congeftlons,  ob- 
ftrudions,  and  rigidity  of  the  velTels,  and  lailly,  in 
old  age,  to  leiien  the  tenlion  of  the  fibres,  to  mitigate 
the  drynefs  of  the  ikin,  to  difpel  obftructions,  to  bring 
into  order,  and  produce  an  equilibrium  in  the  irre- 
gular excretion  and  motion  of  the  juices,  to  enliven 
the  whole  body  in  general,  to  refrelh  and  reanimate, 
and  to  increafe  on  the  one  fide  the  relaxed  aclivit3rof 
the  vital  principle,  and  on  the  other,  to  guard  againfb 
blunting  the  fufceptibility  of  irritation,  and  to  prevent 
feparation  of  the  organic  admixture,  the  tepid  bath 
is  of  great  fervice. 

All  thefe  beneficial  effecls  will  be  produced  in  a 
greater  degree  by  the  tepid  bath,  if  medicinal  compo- 
nent parts  be  combined  with  it.  Aromatic  herbs^ 
foap,  bran,  cinchona,  malt,  &c.  are,  thereforcj  mixed 
with  the  water ;  ferruginous  baths  are  alfo  employed 
by  ufing  iron  balls,  or  adding  about  two  drams  of 
vitriol  of  iron  to  each  bath,  Thefe  different  modes  of 
application  mufl:  be  determined  by  the  phyiician,  ac- 
cording to  the  cafe,  and  we  may  here  call  to  mirid^ 
what  has  been  already  faid  refpeding  the  flimulating 
fcrengthcning  method,  I  mufl  however  remark,  that 
the  ferruginous  bath,  vvhere  there  is  a  phlogiflic  pre- 
difpofition,  or,  in  generalj  too  great  irritability,  ccn- 
necced  with  an  unnatural  motion  of  the  blood,  or  the 
accumulation  of  crudities  in  the  primse  vi^,  is  counter- 
indicated, 

§  454- 
Among  the  external  means  of  exciting  heat  is  the 
DRY   bath;   covering  the    body  v/ith  w^rm    afhes, 
with  pure  fand  heated  over  the  fire^  brandy  lees,   he 

y  2  Thefe 
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Thefe  means  have  been-  employed  with  great  advan>- 
tage,  to  bring  to  life  drowned  perfons,  but  they 
fhould  not  be  delayed  too  long»  They  ought  not  ta 
be  our  lafl  refource,  and  ought  to  be  applied  before 
all  others,  in  order  to  call  forth  fufceptibility  of  irri- 
tation. Keeping,  in  view  the  obfervations  already 
made,  in  regard  to  the  water  bath,,  it  is  here  to  be 
remarked,  that  lefion  of  the  organic  parts  makes  a 
counter-indication.  In  cafe  a  high  degree  of  irritabi- 
lity exifls,.  the  dry  bath  is  improper ;.  it  poffeffes  a 
fufficiently  calefadive  property,  but  is  not  of  the  fame 
mild  and  foftening  nature  as  the  water  bath ;.  on  the 
other  hand,  where  there  is  great  relaxation  and  laxity 
in  the  fibres,  and  watery  accumnlations,  it  is  to  b@ 
preferred. 

§  455- 
The  VAPOUR.  BATH  is  calefadlve,  but  at  the  fa*me 
time  highly  relaxing  and  by  mifapplication,  produces 
too  great  diiteniion  of  the  veffels,  and  confequently 
congeftions  ^  increafes  the  determination  of  the  juices 
towards  the  ikin,  and  at  kPc  macerates  the  folids  j.  on 
the  ether  hand,  where  there  is  great  rigidity  of  the 
fibres,  and,  in  particular,  too  great  brittlenefs  and" 
hardnefs  of  the  folids,-  it  may  be  of  fervice,  and^ 
therefore,  is  particularly  well  fuited  ta  the  bodies  of 
the  E^uffians.  So  far  as  thefe  faults  of  the  organic, 
parts  are  impediments  to  an  uniform  diliribution  of 
the  vital  principle,  and  to  its  proper  adivity,  the  va- 
pour bath  may  be  admitted,  even  in  afthenia. 

§456. 

'The  application  of  the  natural  heat  of  the  body 

was 
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was  long  ago  recommended  as  an  excellent  means  for 
prolonging  life.     Boerbaave  advifed  an  old  prince  to 
place  himfelf   between  two  young  females^  and  by 
following  this  prefcriptionj  he  obtained  a  refpite  for 
his  life.     This  method  was  much  employed  formerly 
at  Paris.     Confumptive  people  were  advifed  to  ileep 
in  the  fame  bed  with  a  found  perfon.     It  is  believed 
tliat,  in  this  manner,  ftrengthening  powers  pafs  from 
on€  body  into  another,  as  human  heat  is  the  mod 
homogeneous  to  mian.     But  befxdes  the  danger  of  dif- 
eafes  being  communicated  alfo  in  this  manner,  the 
found  perfon  always  fuffers,  and  fometimes  becomes 
confumptive.     We  have  the  inftance  of  an  old  infirm 
lady,    who  occafioned  the   death  of  feveral  of  her 
inaids,  whom  flie  made  to  ileep  with  her. 

§  457- 
Animal  heat.  The  beneficial  advantage  of  apply- 
ing freQi,  newly  killed  animals  to  parts  affedled  with 
pain,  is  well  known.  Heracli'tus  cured  hirnfelf  of 
the  dropfy,  by  caufing  himfelf  to  be  inclofed  in  the 
belly  of  a  new^y  flaughtered  ox*.  An  animal  bath  of 
this  kind  poiTeiTes  great  invigorating  power.  Oxen, 
therefore^  am.ong  the  rich,  ought  not  to  be  fpared, 
in  order  that  this  method,  however  hngular  it  may 
feem,  m.ay  be  employed  in  cafes  where  there  is  a 
great  degree  of  aftheniaj  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
£,nd  inactivity  of  the  vital  principle. 

§  45§- 
By  w^arming  the  temperature  of  the  air,  we  have 
liili  another  means  for  communicating  heat  to  the 

f  Seg  Baccn  d^  'vlta  et  morte, 
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body.  To  determine  the  proper  degree,  a  thermo- 
meter may  b^  em.ployed.  la  the  application  we  mull 
be  guided  by  habit,  and  the  (late  of  the  body. 

(b)  Internal  means  for  promoting  v/armth^ 

§459' 

Thefe  are  apphed  immediately  to  the  internal  parts^ 
fuch  for  example  as  the  ftomach  and  the  lungs. 
Among  thefe  are  : 

I.    Means   vn^hich    merely    communicate 
WARMTH  ;  warm  water,  tea,  &c. 

2.  Means  which  by  their  stimulating  power 
CALL  FORTH  "^VARMTH ;  fpirituous  liquors,  mediciues 
(fudcFifjcs),  fpices.  By  thefe,  aftivity  in  the  organs  is 
increafed.  By  inhaling  vital  air,  which  increaies  the 
activity  of  the  lungs,  and  confequently  accelerates  the 
circulation  ot  the  blood,  the  extrication  of  heat  is 
promoted.    InjecLions  warm  by  flimulating  the  bowels. 

§460. 

Calefacients  are  applied  locally,  far  heating  and  ex- 
citing the  body  in  general,  and  in  the  difealed  ftatej 
for  producing  the  fame  efFeCls  in  individual  organs. 
In  the  firfh  cafe,  their  objeft  is  not  only  to  promote 
warmth,  but  alio  to  ftimulare.  They  are  applied,  in 
particular,  to  thofe  organs  which  have  the  greatefl 
confenlus  with  the  refl  i  and  to  this  head  belongs 
warming  the  region  of  the  flomach  and  the  back  : 
alfo  for  the  purpofe  of  forming  a  derivation,  in  order 
to  produce  greater  activity  in  individual  organs.  They 
are  applied,  in  particular,  to  fuch  parts  of  the  body 
as  are  the  iirft  to  lofe  their  heat  3  fuch  for  exam.ple,  as 
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tlie  feet;  hence  it  is  fo  necelTary,  that  the  feet  fhould 
be  kept  warm  in  old  age. 

Befides  the  local  application  of  means  for  calling 
forth  heat,  we  mud  mention  alfo  calefacients.  There 
iire  various  methods  of  employing  the  latter :  as  warm 
fomentations,  fomentations  by  means  of  cloths  dipped 
m  warm  ferandy  or  wine,  warm  bricks  or  tiles  v/rapped 
up  in  clothsj  and  applied  to  different  parts  of  the 
•body,  moving  a  warming  pan  covered  with  flannel 
backwards  and  forwards,  over  the  fpine,  laying  a 
bladder  filled  with  Vvarm  water  on  the  pit  oi  the  fto- 
niachj  &c, 

§461. 
Warmth,  increafed  to  a  high  degree  of  heat,  a6ls 
as  a  ilim-ulant.  Jt  may  be  applied  with  advantage 
^where  there  is  great  inaiftivity  of  the  vital  principle, 
and  deficient  irritability  i  but  rather  locally,  than  ge- 
nerall5%  and  only  for  a  iliort  period,  that  it  may  not, 
at  the  fame  time^  produce  a  relaxing  and  pernicious 
jeffecl:.  But  the  greater  the  deficiency  of  the  vital 
Drinciplcp  the  m.ore  cautious  m_uil  we  be  in  the  ap- 
plication, lefi  by  too  violent  irritation,  the  fmall  ftock 
of  life  fnould  be  exhaufted  entirely  ;  as  for  example, 
in  old  age^  where  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  cohe- 
rence of  the  folids,  and  in  the  mixture  of  the  fluids, 
and.v/here  the  juices  have  a  tendency  to  folution,  it 
xvould  be  prejudicial;  it  would  be  no  iefs  hurtful 
where  an  exceeding  low  degree  of  heat  has  before  ex- 
jfied,  as  in  the  cafe  of  perfons  benumbed  by  cold. 
But  even  in  cafes  where  thefe  counter-indications  did 
iiot  exift,  where  the  adivity  of  the  vital  principle  was 
father  oppreffed,  while  the  organic  pq,rts  were  not  in- 
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jured,  the  fudden  application  of  heat  has  been  attended 
with  great  efFedl.  Thus  in  cafes  of  apparent  deaths 
embrocation  with  boiHng  water  is  recommended.  In 
this  manner,  Biernstiei,  faved  patients  who  were 
quite  benumbed  and  lamed,  by  pouring  bailing  wa- 
ter on  their  feet*.  An  important  infliance  of  this  may 
be  found  in  Hufeland's  Newefh  Annals  of  French 
Medicine-j-.  A  woman  fixty  years  of  age,  attacked  by 
a  violent  fever,  had  loft  all  confcioufnefs ;  her  pulfe 
was  weak  and  interrupted,  her  tongue  was  black,  her 
lips  were  of  a  copper  colour,  the  ikin  over  her  whole 
body  had  aiTum.ed  a  blueilh  tint,  and  was  covered  with 
a  cold'perfpiration,  the  intefliinal  canal  was  lamed, 
and  the  lower  extremities  were  cold.  She  was  made 
tQ  fvv^allovv  about  a  fpoonful  of  flrong  Spanifh  wjne, 
and  her  whole  body  was  covered  with  a  number  of 
fcorchinghot  tov/els.  This  apphcation  was  continued[ 
for  feverai  hours,  and  an  injection  with  ftrong  emetic 
wine  was  adminiftered.  By  thefe  m.eans  the  patient 
recovered  heat,  and  was  foon  reilored  to  the  ufe  of 
|ier  fenfes  and  of  complete  life* 

§462. 

The  lelTening  of  heat  to  cold  is  applicable  alfo  in 
aflhenia,  notwithftanding  its  dired  debilitating  pro- 
perty. But  we  mufc  make  a  diftinftion  between  its 
being  fjddenly  applied  as  a  fiimulant,  or  ufed  per- 
rnanenrly.  In  the  hrit  cafe,  when  employed  pro- 
perly, it  may  be  one  of  the  ftrongefl;  of  ftimuiants^ 
and  ferve  to  render  the  impeded  vital  adrivity  frt^., 
and  to  excite   the    natura.1  heat^  of  the   body,    and 

ought 
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euglit  to  be  called  an  indired  corroborant.  In  the 
fecond  cafe,  when  applied  permanently,  it  debilitates 
as  it  becomes  a  fllmulant  lowered  below  that  degree. 
in  which  heat  is  necelTary  for  maintaining  life.  Hence 
the  prejudicial  efFeSs  of  the  cold  bath  to  the  debili- 
tated. 

Cold  confines  the  adivity  of  the  vital  principle, 
and  if  employed  in  too  great  a  degree  oppreiTes  it 
entirely ;  at  the  fame  time  it  attacks  the  organic 
parts,  excites  the  moft  violent  contraction  in  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  fi^in,  propels  the  blood  from  the  external 
to  the  internpJ  parts,  and  occafions  obftrudlions  of 
the  juices,  accumulations  in  individual  organs,  de- 
ftroys  the  Ikin,  makes  it  too  brittle  and  hard,  and 
confequently  unfit  for  the  bufinefs  of  abforption  and 
excretion  i  but  in  aclual  fthenia,  where  there  is  real 
vital  ftrength,  or  ratiier  in  hyperfhhenia,  where  there  is 
excefs  of  ftrength  and  of  internal  heat,  cold  is  of  fer- 
vice  to  lelTen  this  fuperabundance.  Applied  to  feeble 
perfons,  however,  it  weakens  them  ftill  more  >  blunts 
fufceptibility  of  irritation,  or  by  its  violent  ftimulus 
occafions  immoderate  tenfion,  v/hich  is  foon  followed 
by  greater  debihty. 

The  fudden  application  of  cold  as  a  ftimulant  is 
totally  different ;  it  may  be  employed  in  cafes  of  de- 
bility, provided  the  fum  of  the  vital  principle  is  not 
fq  far  leiJened,  that  ftrong  excitem.ent  would  exhauit 
it  entirely.  Waihing  dally  with  cold  water  is,  there- 
fore, fo  beneficial  to  feeble  children  ;  but  in  this  cafe 
a  fponge  dipped  in  cold  water  is  to  be  drawn  fpeedily 
over  the  body,  which  muft  be  immediately  dried. 
The  fi.iddennefs  with  which  the  cold  is  applied  makes 
\t  a  iiimulant  i  v/e  muft  not^  however,  employ  it  till 

it 
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it  exerclfe  its  debilitatix^g  powers,  but  endeavour  to 
maintain  the  activity  of  the  vital  principle,  which  this 
flimulant  has  excited.  Corroborants  and  calefacients 
muft  mcceed;  and  the  difengageuient  of  natural 
beat  may  be  promoted  by  fridiouj  and  by  internal 
and  external  calefadive  means,  but  it  is  particularly 
favoured  by  reft.  Immediately  after  the  application 
of  embrocation  with  cold  water,  the  body  is  to  be 
rubbed,  to  be  wrapped  up  in  warm  cloths,  and  then 
to  be  fufFered  for  fome  time  to  remain  at  reft.  Cold, 
whenuied  as  a  ftim.ulant,  is  to  be  applied  in  the  like 
manner  y  for  example^  ice  cold  fomentations,  &c.  ii> 
typhus. 

ELECTRICITY, 

§  463- 

The  ftudy  of  this  important  remedy  affords  many 
Boble  profpeds  for  the  healing  art.  Much  may  be 
expected  from  its  ftimulating  and  ftrengthening  ac- 
tion, in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  feeble  life,  ef^- 
pecially  as  the  eleciric  principle  has  fo  great  an  attach- 
ment to  the  vital  principle,  that  it  not  only  excites  its 
activity,  but  even  fupplies  it  with  pabulum.  But 
however  beneficial  it  may  be  when  properly  ufedj 
the  miiapplication  of  it  is  prejudiciaL  Violent  elec- 
tric Ihocks  conducted  through  the  principal  vital 
organs  injure  the  organic  parts  mecha^nically,  and  ex- 
hauft  the  vital  principle. 

/'^y  Stimulating  application  of  electricity. 
It  may  be'  employed  vv^ith  advantage  when  irritability 
is  lelfened,  and  vital  adivity  oppreiTed  3  but  the  effecfl 
will  be  more  certain,  when  applied  in  a  moderate  degree, 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  confined  yital  activity. 

Shocks 
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Shocks  muft  be  ufed  with  great  caution.  An  exceed- 
ingly efficacious  method  is  that  of  caufing  the  eledric 
fluid  to  pafs  fpeedily  through  individual  parts  of  the 
body,  by  bringing  the  infulated  patient  into  connec- 
tion with  the  negative  or  poiitive  condudor,  and 
then  by  means  of  a  difcharger  brought  into  contad 
with  the  oppoiite  conductor,  drawing  the  eledric 
matter  from  the  body. 

When  eiedricity  is  to  be  applied  in  a  ftrong  de- 
gree,  it  will  be  befb  to  begin  with  a  weaken 

In  continuing  the  electric  method  of  cure,  the 
comm^on  mode  is  to  ftrengthen  the  eiedricity  in  a  pro- 
greffive  manner,  till  at  length  there  remains  no  de- 
gree from  v^hich  any  efFed  caii  be  expeded,  as  fuf- 
ceptibiiity  of  irritation  becomes  always  more  and  more 
blunted.  This  will  be  more  the  cafe  if  a  very  ftrong. 
degree  of  eiedricity  has  been  employed  at  firfl:.  In 
continuing  the  cure,  the  method,  however,  mufi:  be 
changed:  the  ilimulus  mufh  fometimes  be  leflened, 
and  fometimes  increafed,  and  it  ought  alfo  to  be 
fometimes  interrupted  by  (liort  intervals  or  paufes. 

Eiedricity  as  a  flimulant  may  be  applied,  in  parti- 
cular, where  there  are  local  defeds  in  the  organs,  in 
order  to  remove  obfirudions,  and  to  bring  the  in- 
fluence of  the  vital  pov/er  on  fuch  organs  again  into 
full  adivity. 

(h)  Application  of  electricity  as  a  corro- 
borant. Eiedricity  ads  as  a  corroborant  by  its 
animating  power  on  the  vital  principle :  Whether  it 
be  inhaled,  imbibed,  or  abforbed,  it  increafes  the  ac- 
tivity of  life,  and  confequently  of  all  the  fundions. 
But  it  has  a  flrengthening  effed  alfo  en  all  the  orga- 
nic parts  3  refcores  the  elafticity  of  the  fibres,  which 
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has  been  weakened,  and  maintains  an  uniform  admix- 
ture of  the  component  parts :    in  all  cafes  its  action  is 
like  that  of  vital  air.     Where  can  we  find  any  means 
moi'e  powerful  for  maintaining  feeble  life  ?  When  em- 
ployed in  this  manner,  the  eieclric  bath  is  fo  bene- 
iicial.      "  Electricity,''  fays   an  ingenious  author  *, 
^'  is  the  mofh  powerful  promoter  of  evaporation,  be- 
cauf^  it  unites  in  itfelf  all  the  properties  requifite  for 
that  purpofe,  and  therefore  it   can  moderate  too  vio- 
lent  circulation  of  the   blood,  when  depending  on 
caufes  which  may  be  expelled  through  the  furface  of 
the  ikin.     It  rem.oves  obftrudions,  partly  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  ftrengthened  adion  of  the  ftimulated 
veffels,  and  partly  of  a  highly  fubtle  all-penetrating 
matter,  which  fupplies  what  it  v/ants  in  mafs  by  the 
velocity  of  its  motion.     It  increafes  the  appetite,  and 
promotes  all  the  excretory  functions,  or  only  fome  of 
them  according  to  pleafiire.     It  is  a  corroborant ;   for 
it  gives  to  the  whole  body  new  power  and   activity, 
as  it  animates,  in  a  beneficial  manner,  the  fpring  of 
life  itfelf." 

The  continued  application  of  electricity  as  a  corro- 
borant deferves  our  attention,  fince  it  tends  to  pro- 
long the  lives  of  the  feeble,  the  infirm,  and  the  old. 
It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  more  ufed  for  this  purpofe 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  cafe. 

-  In  general,  the  electric  miethod  hitherto  has  been 
too  m.uch  limited.  It  has  been  employed  with  ad^ 
vantage  only  for  a  few  difeafes,  though  it  has  been 
propofed  for  almoft  the  whole  of  rhem,  and  it  has 
been  often  employed  where  it  was  leafi;  proper. 

In 

*  Beitrage  zur  anwendupg  der  ekktrkltiit  auf  den  menrchliclv-ri 
korper  von  J.  Go  Boeckh.  Erlangen,   J  794.  p.  164= 
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In  genera],  eledricity  is  applicable  in  real  aflhenia, 
where  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  adivity  of  the  vital 
principle,  and  where  irritability  is  at  the  fame  time 
weak ;  where  the  organic  parts  are  injured,  and  where 
the  ccnnedllon  of  the  animal  admixture^  with  the  vi- 
tal principle  is  deranged.  To  this  head  belong  mod 
kinds  of  apparent  death,  lamenefs,  according  to  Reil's 
idea  *.  Eleftricity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  appli- 
cable where  there  is  exalted  vital  adivity,  and  immo- 
derate irritability,  a  dirpoiition  to  congeftions  and 
bloody  flux,  ^ and  in  general  in  the  inflammatory  dia- 
thefis,  where  by  its  ftimulus  it  v/ouid  render  the  evil 


v/orfe. 


Galvanism. 

§  464, 

The  galvanic,  or  fo  called  animal  eledricity,  is  a 
mean  of  exciting  irritability,  even  when  it  exifts  in  a 
very  low  degree.  It  has  been  prapofed,  therefore,  by 
Creve,  as  a  tefk  in  cafes  of  apparent  death ;-  and  Som- 
mering  throws  out  a  hint^  that  metallic  flimulants 
might  be  applied  as  means  for  calling  into  life  perfons 
apparently  dead ;  but  unfortunately  he  has  not  yet 
purfued  this  idea  any  farther.  Metallic  ftimulants 
might  be  the  means  alfo  of  prolonging  feeble  life,  in 
preventing,  for  a  certain  period,  the  exhauftion  of  the 
vital  principle,  by  exciting  and  m^aintaining  irritabi- 
lity. Irritabihty  is  a  property  of  animated  orga- 
nization, an  eiTed  of  the  vital  principle,  which  ihews 
itfelf  ftill  adive,  even  after  v/e  can  difcover  no  other 
traces  of  the  vital  principiej  and  which  difappears  the 

lad, 

*  Rell  Uber  die  erkeutnifs  uad  kur  der  fieber,    Halle,  1797. 
Fan  I. 
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lad,  when  the  organifm  is  completely  deflroyed.  We 
have  fucceeded  in  keeping  it  in  adivity  nearly  till  its 
complete  departure,  by  means  of  metallic  ftlmulants, 
without  either  weakening  it  or  haftening  its  annihila- 
tion. Hence  the  advantage  of  thefe  means  over  all 
other  ftimulants.  The  only  difficulty  is  a  convenient 
mode  of  application.  Obfervations  made  on  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  galvanic  fluid,  when  conduced  from  the 
redum  to  the  tongue,  may  throw  fome  light  on  this 
fubjeft,  and  in  particular,  the  application  of  galvanic 
ftimulants  to  the  veffels  of  the  ikin,  by  which  the  fe- 
rous  excretions  from  ulcers  are  promoted  *. 

Application   of   the  different   kinds  of  ar- 
tificial AIR. 

§  465- 

Though  the  great  benefit  which  Beddoes  promifes 
us  from  the  application  of  various  kinds  of  artificial 
air  can  not  perhaps  be  realifed,  the  difcoveries  which 
modern  chemiftry  has  made  in  this  refpedt  afford  us 
the  noblefl:  profped,  in  regard  to  bringing-  the  art  of 
medicine  to  perfedion.  The  latitude  of  their  appli- 
cation may  be  extended  to  every  part  Vvdiich  comes  in 
-contact  with  the  external  air  y  as  the  lungs,  the  fco- 
mach,  the  bowels,  and  the  ikin  3  they  a-fh  both  as 
ftimulants  and  corroborants.  But  as  my  objed  here 
is  not  to  give  a  differtation  on  the  artificial  kinds  of 
air,  I  lliali  only  'offer  two  obfervations  on  the  appli- 
cation of  mephitic  and  oxygen  gas.  Fixed  air  is  ap- 
plicable where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  irritability,  w^ith 
a  fufiicient  flock  of  the  vital  principle,  in  order  to 

diilipate 

*  Beweis  dafs  ein  bellaridiger  Galvanifmus  den  lebenfprocefs 
in  dem  thierreiche  begleitet  von,  F.  W,  Ritter.  Weimar^  1798. 
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diffipate  congeftions,  and  to'  fet  the  ftagnant  fluids  m 
motion  :  the  other  mephitk  kinds  of  gas  acl  by  their 
want  of  oxygen^  and  may  be  employed  in  t\\Q  inflam- 
matory fiate,  where  there  is  exalted  irritability,  as 
they  lefTen  the  ftim^ulus  and  inflammation.  In  the 
oppoiite  cafe  of  leiiened  Irritabilityy  and  aclivity  of  the 
vital  principle^  where  there  is  no  feveridi  affed:ion, 
but  rather  relaxation  and  cachexy,  with  a  liigh  de- 
gree of  nervous  weaknefs,  and  in  Brown's  direcr  de- 
bility, W'here  cinchona,  sether^  and  Icelandic  mofs, 
he,  are  applicable,  oxygen  gas  may  be  employed 
with  propriety.  How  refreiliing  for  fuch  patients  to 
inhale  pure  country  air,  and  how  beneficial  muii  it 
therefore  be,  when  this  air,  concentrated  by  art ^  is 
introduced  into  the  kings. 

The  artificial  application  of  thefe  kinds  of  air  h 
performed,  either  by  immediately  inhaling  tliem  into 
the  lungs,  or  by  filling  wdth  them  the  apartment 
where  the  patient  refides,  fo  that  the  air  may  exerciie 
ks  afkion  on  the  organization  in  every  way  poOible. 
The  experiment  which  Achard  made  on  anim.als,  by 
making  them  inhale  different  noxious  kinds  of  air^ 
till  they  appeared  to  be  dead,  and  then  placing  them 
in  a  vefTel  filled  v/ith  vital  air,  till  they  revived,  feems 
to  confirm  this  obfervation.  To  render  thefe  kinds  of 
air  more  efficacious,  they  ought  to  be  more  employedj^ 
and  longer  continued  :  they  will  then  ferve  as  artificial 
means  for  prolonging  life;  for  promoting  the  procefs 
of  breathing,  and  ii:rengthening  the  v/eakened  vital 
principle. 

§  466. 

A  ver}^  old  method,  the  efScacy  of  v^hich   cannot 

be 
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be  denied,  is  that  of  inhalixHg  the  vapour  of  fredi  turned 
up  earth,  which  indeed  has  in  it  fcmething  ftrength- 
ening  and  refreiliing^  Bacon  was  acquainted  with  a 
very  old  man,  v*^ho  every  morning,  as  foon  as  he 
awoke,  caufed  a  piece  of  earth  to  be  held  before  his 
nofe,  that  he  might  inhale  the  vapour.  He  recom- 
mends, therefore,  the  fmell  of  frefli  earth,  which  may 
be  obtained  by  following  the  plough,  or  digging  up 
the  earth,  particularly  in  the  fpring.  Hufeland  *  has 
lately  recommended  thefe  means  to  confumptive  per* 
fons,  who  may  inhale  the  vapour,  either  in  the  open 
air,  or  in  an  apartment.  The  fenfation  produced  by 
it,  is  like  that  felt  on  inhahng  vital  air,  and  is  inex- 
preffibly  animating  -j-.  This,  therefore,  is  another 
mean  for  maintaining  feeble  life. 

Mineral  Yf  aters. 

§467. 

The  ufe  of  mineral  waters  depends  on  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  which  they  contain,  and  their 
proportional  union  v^ith  mineral  component  parts : 
they  have  an  animating,  fhimulaticg,  ilrengthening 
.cfFe61:,  according  to  their  mixture.  It  is  hj  this  cri- 
terion, that  we  muii:  determine  refpecling  the  ufe  of 
mineral  waters  for  the  debilitated :  in  other  refpeds 

we 

*  See  his  Journal,  vol.  1.  p.  386. 

f  The  application'  of  ea^thj  frefhly  dcg  up,  I  have  found  of 
great  fervice  in  larocnefs  of  the  extremities,  efpecially  when  ac- 
companied with  oeficcaticn.  1  caufed  the  aiFe£led  part,  either  in 
the  open  air,  or  in  the  houfe,  to  be  entirely  covered  with  earth, 
and  to  be  kept  in  that  iiate  for  half  an  hour.  When  the  part 
was  uncovered,  it  was  found  to  be  in  full  perfpirstion.  This 
proctfs  was  daily  repeated. 
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\Ve  ma}^  apply  to  them  what  has  been  faid  on  the  em- 
ployment of  ftlmulating  ftrengthening  m.eans,  and  the 
effed:  of  the  artificial  kinds  of  air.  Waters  which  con- 
tain a  large  quantity  of  oxygen  gas,  ^tvvQ  to  ani- 
mate too  weak  irritability,  and  to  ftrengthen  the  re- 
laxed fibres.  In  the  phlogiftic  diathefis,  where  there 
are  crudities  in  the  firfh  pafiages,  they  are  counter- 
indicated  ;  but  when  mixed  with  other  component 
parts,  or  rendered  milder  in  their  operation,  by  the 
ufe  of  medicines,  at  the  fame  time,  they  m.ay  be  em- 
plo3^ed  with  fafety.  Water  v>'hich  contains  a  great 
deal  of  fixed  air,  requires  in  its  application  attention 
to  the  fame  rules  as  thofe  before  given,  in  regard  to 
the  ufe  of  the  different  kinds  of  air.  Sulphureous 
waters,  where  there  is  great  irritability,  and  a  phlo- 
giftic diathefis,  are  improper  ^  but  on  the  other  hand^ 
in  obflirudlions  without  fever,  they  are  beneficiaL 
What  v/ill  be  faid  in  the  third  part  of  this  work,  on 
ferruginous  means,  may  be  applied  to  chalybeat  wa- 
ters^ the  good  effeds  of  which  v-zill  be  much  promoted 
by  proper  regimen. 

§  468, 

Light  is  an  objedl  which  deferves  the  attention  of 
the  phyfician.  (§  54,)  A  moderate  degree  of  light,  is 
that  which  can  be  beft  endured  by  the  debilitatede 
Formerly  phyficians  were  accuftomed  to  place  their 
patients  in  darknefs,  a  very  fingular  anecdote  refpedt- 
ing  v/hich  may  be  feen  in  Dr.  Zimmerman's  converfa-^^ 
tions'with  Frederick  IL  To  this  head  belongs  aver- 
fion  to  light,  and  light-hunger, 

Z  §469. 
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§  469. 
Transfulion  was  formerly  coniidered  as  a  mean  for 
prolonging  life,  in  cafes  of  debility ;  but  the  confe-- 
quences  were  exceedingly  doubtful.  The  few  obfer- 
x'ations  which  have  been  made,  afford  us  very  little 
in  regard  to  the  certainty  of  this  method.  The  pm- 
pofal  of  Darw^in  is  fmo-ular*; 


*  2k)onomia3  Part  II,  p.  22^4, 
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CHAPTER    V, 

REGIMEN  FOR  THE  DEBILITATED^ 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  particular  objeds  which 
form  the  lubjed:  of  this  chapter,  we  muft  fir  ft  point 
out  two  errors  into  which  phyficians  may  readily  fall^ 
when  they  lay  down  rules  of  health  fpr  feeble  patients^ 
The  firft  is,  that  the  debilitated  muft  obferve  a  pe^ 
culiar  mode  of  life,  totally  different  from  that  of  pep* 
pie  in  found  health.  They  are  fubjeded  to  the  regi- 
men of  invalids,  by  which  means  their  infirmity  is 
converted  into  real  difeafe,  and  the  debility  maintain- 
ed. They  are  guarded  with  the  moft  anxious  care 
from  the  influence  of  the  weather,  and  the  leaft  breath 
of  cool  air ;  they  are  fcarcely  allowed  to  take  th^ 
fmalleft  exercife,  or  if  they  do,  it  is  with  the  utmoft 
caution,  left  they  fhouid  be  hurt  3  the  tendereft  and 
moft  delicate  food  is  prefcribed  for  them  ;  light  vege- 
table nouriftiment,  v/eak  beverage  ;  in  a  Vs^ord,  they 
are  prevented  from  being  expofed  to  the  adion  of 
ilrong  ftimulants,  by  which  they  might  be  put  into 
greater  activity,  and  they  are  kept  in  a  continual  ftate 
of  inadion  and  reft,  by  which  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal powers  are  relaxed.  To  this  may  be  added  pre- 
judice, fuperftltion,  and  the  mifapplicatipn  of  llimu- 
lating  or  ftrengthening  things,  which  caufes  people 
to  dread  all  excitement  of  adtivity  in  cafes  of  debili- 
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tjy  and  thereby  prevents  the  poflibiHty  of  ftrengtherr-' 
ing  and  hardening.  If  the  debility  be  the  confequence 
of  exceffive  excitement,  it  may,  in  moft  cafes,  be 
removed  by  lefTening  the  action  of  the  fbimulants,  and 
not  by  totally  withdrawing  them  :  in  regard  to  exter- 
nal flimulants,  the  nourifliment,  if  too  fpiritous^ 
and  too  highly  feafoned,  mufh  be  changed,  &c.  and 
in  regard  to  the  internal,  bleeding  and.  bathing  may 
be  employed,  &c.  Thefe  means,  however,  mufl:  be 
adopted  only  in  a  certain  degree,  and  for  a  certain  pe- 
riod, in  order  that  the  debility  may  not  be  increafed  : 
the  object  merely  is  to  remove  the  caufes  of  debility. 
If  the  debility  arifes  from  a  deficiency  of  the  neceflary 
excitem.ent,  this  deficiency  muft  be-  fupplted  ;  and  in 
that  cafe,  the  flrengthening  diet,  prq)erly  fo  calledj 
is  applicable. 

By  miflaking  the  Bi'unonian  fyftem,  however,  we 
may  readily  fall  into  the  oppohte  error,-  and  wherever 
we  fee  afthenia,  think  only  of  corroborants.  But  wha^t 
kind  of  corroborants  ?  Without  paying  attention  to 
the  caiafes  of  the  afthenia,  we  immediately  compre- 
hend under  this  liead,  ftimulating,  ftrengthening  food  ; 
xmne,  fpices,  fiefh,  and  every  thing  elfe  of  the  like 
kind.  As  1  have  already  fpoken  of  this  pernicious^ 
mifapplication>  in  the  introdudion  to  the  third  chap- 
ter, it  is  needle  13  to  add  any  thing  more  here  on  the 
(ubjed. 

§471. 

A  peeuliar  regimen  is  neceiiary  for  debilitated  pa- 
tients. This,  however,  does  not  coniiil  in  food  and 
drink  prepared  in  a  particular  manner,  but,  generally 
foeaking,  in  proper  attention  to  that  ilate.     A  great 

deal 
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deal  muPc  depend  on  previous  habit  and  mode  of  life. 
Debilitated  perfons,  by  careful  attention  to  their  con- 
Ititution,  to  whatever  is  beneficial  or  hurtful  to  them, 
jnay  prolong  their  hves  for  a  coniiderable  time,  if  their 
condudl,  guided  by  the  necelTary  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, is  feconded  by  the  advice  of  the  phyfician« 
To  guard  againft  immoderation,  and  to  purfue  with 
care  a  middle  courfe,  will  be  the  beft  means  to  ac- 
compliih  the  propofed  ^nd. 

§  47^- 

Debilitated  perfons  muft  be  hardened,  by  lellening 
their  fenfibility  in  regard  to  flimulants.  This  harden- 
ing is  the  more  neceiTary,  as  it  is  not  always  in  our 
power  to  remove  or  withdraw  the  flimulants.  Even 
the  moil  delicate  may,  at  a  later  period  of  life,  attain 
to  a  certain  bodily  ftrength  and  firmnefs;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  thofe  who  have  been  educated  in  a  very 
hardy  manner,  and  grown  up  to  be  men,  expo  ed  to 
country  air,  and  fevere  manual  labour,  by  a  fedentary 
life  within  doors^  and  refinementj  may  become  ex- 
ceedingly tender,  and  fenfible  of  the  flightefl  im- 
preffions.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  fons  of  feveral 
country  farm^ers,  vA^o  having  followed  literary  pur- 
fuits,  acquired  in  a  few  years  all  the  bodily  debihty 
and  nervous  weaknefs  which  belong  io  fuch  a  fiate. 
Have  they  lofl  or  gained  by  the  change  ? 

The  bodies  of  debilitated  perfons  muft  be  gradually 
hardened.  We  can  attain  to  realiiirengtb,  only  by  a 
flow  and  tedious  procefs.  The  tranlition  to  a  more 
healthful  mode  of  life,  mull  be  gradual,  and  muft 
take  place  in  fuch  a  manner,,  that  the  patients  be  not 
fubjeded  to  any  difagreeable  reftraint,     Beiides,  this 

Z  3  hardening 
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hardening  method  mnft  be  continued  for  a  fufficient 
length  of  time,  and  people  muil  never  return  to  their 
former  debilitating  habits.  This  hardening  confiils 
partly  in  guarding  againft  debilitating  caufes,  and 
partly  in  employing  ftrengthening  means.  The  firft 
forms  the  chief  part  of  the  cure.  It  is  alfo  the  moft 
difficult,  and  for  that  reafon  is  too  much  neglecled,  as 
every  thing  is  cxp^ditd  from  corroborants.  People 
plunge  into  the  bath,  and  employ  preparations  of  iron 
and  herbs,  wine  and  cinchona,  without  leaving  off 
their  darling  habits ;  find  themfelves  deceived,  and 
lay  their  infirmity  and  difeafe  to  the  charge  of  the 
phyfician  and  his  art. 

The  phyfician  mufb  endeavour  to  find  out  the  re- 
mote caufes  of  the  debility,  and  having  difcovered 
how  far  they  depend  on  the  will  of  the  patient,  muft 
make  the  removal  of  them  an  indifpenfible  condition,. 
There  are  cafes  in  \vhich  the  phyfician,  if  he  ads  pro^ 
perly,  and  confiftent  vnth  his  own  duty,  will  leave 
patients  who  have  not  refolution  to  confent  to  thi-s  re- 
moval, rather  than  degrade  his  art  by  improper  com- 
pliance. The  fault  in  the  end,  however,  falls  on  the 
phyfician. 

This  hardening  is  eitiier  general  or  local ;  changing 
the  former  debilitating  mode  of  life,  removing  from, 
town  to  the  country,  the  daily  ufe  of  free  air^  laying 
afide  too  v/arna  clothing,  abandoning  the  ufe  of  toa 
foft  a  bed,  and  accufloming  one's^  felf  to  bodily  la-^ 
bour  proportionate  to  the  flrength.  The  tranfitions 
muil:  take  place  gradually ;  if  they  are  made  iudden- 
]y,  they  may  be  attended  with  danger.  A  great  deal 
will  depend  on  this  improvement,  in  our  mode  of 
life,  being  the  confequeace  of  refolution  and  convic- 
tion. 
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lion.  Of  tbis  Cornaro  has  given  us  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation.  In  liis  thirty-fixth  year,  when 
his  body  was  enervated  in  the  utmoft  degree  by  difli- 
pation^  he  had  the  courage  to  fubjecl  himfelf  to  thp 
obfervance  of  the  flrideft  regimen^  by  which  he  guard* 
,€d,  on  the  one  hand^  againft  debihtating  caufes,  and 
on  the  other  "determined  the  nature  and  quantity  of 
his  food.  His  refolution  was  therefore  rewarded  with 
^  life  of  nearly  a  hundred  years. 

§  47S- 

Local  hardening  of  the  organs  confifts  partly  in 
Hrengthening  thofe  oi'gans  v/hich  are  more  debilitated 
than  others,  and  partly  in  ftrengthening  the  chief  vital 
organs^  in  order  to  fbrengthen  and  maintain,  by  thefe 
oieans,  the  heakh  of  the  body  in  general. 

Sometimes  individual  parts  of  our  bodies  fuffer 
from  a  particular  debihty;  as  for  example,  the  flo- 
mach,  the  lungs,  the  eyes,  the  extren^ities,  Sec.  This 
debility  may  be  known  by  fome  imperfedion  in  tho-fe 
parts ;  by  their  incapacity  for  difcharging  their  pecu- 
liar fundlions.;  by  certain  affedlior»s  v/hich  iake  place 
In  them^  by  a  difpolition  to  local  difeafes,  and,  in 
the  lali  place,  by  their  peculiar  fufceptibility  for  the 
general  difeafes  of  th^  feody,  by  which  they  are  chiefly 
attacked o  Frequent  pain  of  the  flomach,  belching, 
.the  fymptoms  of  indigeflion,  when  they  occur  after  a 
light  meal,  a  particular  weaknefs  of  the  organs  of  di- 
geflion  in  difeafe^  or  the  appearance  of  thefe  afFedtlons 
on  the  commencement  of  difeafe,  are  ligns  of  a  weak 
Homach.  Organs  debilitated  in  this  manner,  mud 
be  ftrengthened  \  and  by  thefe  means  we  fhut  one 
palTage  againft  difeafe,     I  here  allude  to  the  ftrength- 

2  4  ^^^"g 
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ening  means  of  food.  This  ftrengthening  method  we 
muft  dire6i:  either  towards  the  faiTering  organ,  in  par- 
ticular, or  we  mud  by  general  ftrengthening  reftore 
the  deranged  equilibrium  of  the  whole  organization. 
We  ftrengthen  the  organ  of  the  ikin  by  cleanlinefs, 
wafhing,  bathing,  the  ufe  of  frefli  air,  moderate  ex- 
erciie^  the  lungs  by  inhaUng  pure  air,  and  by  the 
moderate  ufe  of  the  voice;  the  ftomach,  by  mode- 
rately ftimulating  food,  motion,  aad  bodily  labour, 
&c.  One  organ  is  fcrengthened  by  another,  with, 
which  it  is  connedled ;  for  example,  the  organs  of 
digeftion,  by  ftrengthening  the  ikin,  dec.  It  may  be 
here  readily  underftood,  that  debilitating  caufes  muft 
be  guarded  againft  at  the  fame  time.  By  ftrengthen- 
ing and  hardening 'the  body,  in  an  uniform  manner, 
we  remove  partial  debility,  which  may  have  arifen 
from  the  excluiive  ufe  of  certain  organs. 

By  ftrengthening  the  principal  organs,  we  endea- 
vour to  maintain  health  in  general.  This  ftrengthen- 
ing method  confifts  not  fo  much  in  corroborants  ap- 
plied to  thefe  organs,  in  particular,  as  in  careful  at- 
tention to  maintain  them  in  a  certain  ftate  of  per- 
fection and  ftrength,  and  to  guard  them  from  de- 
bilitating caufes.  It  is  of  the  utmoft  importancej 
that  life  fnould  be  preferved  fufficiently  adive  in 
thefe  principal  organs,  as  long  as  poffible.  On  this 
depends  the  prolongation  of  our  exiftence.  The 
lungs,  the  ftomach,  the  ilun,  and  the  organs  of  gene- 
ratioii,  are  thofe  chiefly  to  which  our  attention  lliOuld 
be  di rented,  and  on  the  good  ftate  of  which  our  health 
and  vv ell-being  principally  depend.  The  health  and 
good  condition  of  only  one  of  thefe  organs,  has  a 
great  iailuence  in  maintaining  life.     As  a  proof  of 

this, 
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this,  let  us  only  attend  to  the  obfervation  that  old 
people  have  generally  a  good  ftomach,  and  that  eu- 
nuchs never  attained  to  a  great  age,  &c.  The  chief 
point  here  is  to  guard  againf!:  all  thofe  things  v/hich 
have  a  pernicious  influence  on  thefe  organs, 

§  474- 
I  now  come  to  the  diifctetic  regimen  for  deblhtated 
patients;  but  without  giving  a  general  fyfhem  on  this 
iubje6l,  I   fhall  confine   myfelf  to  a  few  obfervations 
in  reg;ard  to  the  afthenic  ftate, 

§475- 
The  firft  thing  requifite  for  maintaining  life.  Is 
PURE  AIR;  and  this  is  the  principal  condition  under 
which  the  refboration  of  health  is  poflible.  But  in 
defining  the  relative  goodnefs  of  air,  in  regard  to  pa- 
tients, we  make  a  diftinclion  between  the  two  follow- 
ing ftates : 

1.  Exalted  unnatural  activity  of  the  vi- 
tal principle;  the  confequence  of  Vv^hich  is  in- 
creafed  irritability,  and  feverifn  affcdtions. 

2.  Lessened,  v/eak  activity  of  the  vital 
principle;  weakened  irritability,  a  ferous,  cachedlc 
d  lathe  {is. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  too  pure  air  would  exalt  the  ex- 
citement, promote  the  inflammatory  diathelis,  in- 
creafe  the  already  too  great  quantity  of  ox^^gen  accu- 
mulated in  the  body,  and,  by  thefe  means,  haften  the 
confamption  of  life.  This,  however,  is  particularly 
-the  cafe,  Vv/hen  an  exccfs  of  activity  and  irritability 
€xiils  in  the  lungs ;  and  hence  it  happens  that  con- 
iumptive  people  find  themfelves  much  worfe  in  a  high 

fituation^ 
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fituation,  where  the  country  is  dry,  than  in  low  and 
damp  dlfhricts.  In  fuch  a  ftate,  air  that  contains  a 
greater  portion  '  f  carbon  is  more  ferviceable.  The 
obfervation  of  Marcus  Herz,  that,  during  the  preva- 
lence of  a  putrid  fever,  he  faw  more  poor  patients  in 
low  confined  hovels,  filled  with  mephitic  air  of  every 
kind,  get  the  better  of  the  difeafe,  than  people  cf  the 
higher  claiTes  in  fpacious  apartments,  where  the  air 
was  improved  by  incelTant  fumigation^  and  kept  cool 
by  a  continual  draught,  is  highly  worthy  of  attention^ 
But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

In  the  fecond  cafe,  where  there  is  leflened  irritabi- 
lity without  fever,  a  fcorbutic  cache<S:ic  diathefiSj 
where  we  fuppofe  a  great  portion  of  carbon  in  the  ad-^ 
mixture  of  the  juices,  pure  air  which  contains  more 
oxygen  is  required.  Such  patients,  when  in  high  dif- 
tridls,  find  themfelves  much  better  :  at  fome  fyiture  pe^ 
riod,  perhaps,  they  will  be  ordered  to  undertake  aerial 
voyages,  as  in  the  oppofite  cafe  fea  voyages  are  re^ 
.commended. 

Marcus  Herz,*  with  great  propriety,  makes  a  dif-^ 
tindion  between  impure  and  corrupted  air.  Air,  not 
pure  in  a  high  degree,  which  has  in  it  a  lefs  portion  of 
oxygen,  and  which  befides  contains  a  greater  quantity 
of  carbon,  and  many  foreign  component  parts, 
moiflure,  water,  animal  matters,  &c.  is  not,  on  that 
account,  entirely  corrupted  and  prejudicial  to  healthy 
provided  a  large  quantity  cf  azot  is  not  prefent  and 
if  thefe  foreign  component  parts  are  mixed  with  it 
pnly  in  a  certain  proportion.  But  air  is  corrupted  and 
unfit  for  refpiration  if  it  contains  an  excefs  of  carbon^ 

anci 
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and  IS  contaminated  with  a  rrre^t  quantity  of  foreign 
component  parts.  It  is,  indeed,  c'f^>cult  in  this  refpedt 
to  avoid  mifconception ;  but  regard  muft  be  had  to 
the  flate  of  the  organization.  Where  there  is  great 
irritabiUty,  where  the  organic  mixtures  have  a  ten- 
dency to  be  diffolved,  as  in  the  putrid  diathefis,  the 
Icurvy,  and  confumption,  too  pure  air  is  prejudiciaL 
The  companions  of  the  brave  Captain  Berings  by 
thefe  means  loft  their  lives,  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lov/ing  palTage  in  Muller's  Colledlions  refpe(R:ing  the 
Hiftory  of  Ruffia:  "  When  orders  were  given  for  car- 
rying the  fick  on  (hore  they  were  all  overjoyed,  im- 
mediately got  up,  and  put  on  their  clothes,  imagin- 
ing that  they  would  foon  be  cured  3  but  when  they 
proceeded  from  the  lower  part  of  the  fhip,  where  they 
lay,  to  the  damp  air  of  the  quarter-deck,  which  was 
filled  with  a  great  many  foreign  particles,  they  ex- 
pired." All  this,  however,  mull  be  underflood  con- 
ditionally*. 

But  this  obfervation  ought  not  to  prevent  us  from 
endeavouring  to  obtain  relatively  pure  and  good  air  ; 
from  fupporting  public  inflitutions  for  promoting 
cleanlinefs ;  and  from  rendering  the  air,  if  polTible,  as 
pure  as  is  neceffary  for  preferving  health.  By  an  ex- 
cefs  of  the  noxious  kinds  of  gafes,  the  air  of  marfhes, 
the  gas  produced  by  animal  bodies,  &c.  the  goodnefs 
of  the  air  is  corrupted.  Such  air  is  exceedingly  pre- 
judicial to  health,  and  produces  difeafes  and  death. 
But  the  cafe  is  different  where,  in  certain  morbid 
ftates,  too  pure  air  increafes  irritability,  and  haftens 

vital. 

^  See  Llchtenberg's  explanation.  In  the  preface  to  the  fourth 
edition  of  Erxleben^s  Anfangsgrund  der  Naturktere,  p.  29* 
JB-ofchlaub's  Pathogeny,  II.  §  1055, 
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vital  confomption.  We  know  that  many  flimulants 
have  a  totally  difFerent  effeft  on  a  difeafed  from  what 
they  have  on  a  found  body.  The  change  or  fudden 
tranfition  iioni  air  filled  with  azotic  or  carbonic  gas, 
to  air  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  oxygen,  is  highly 
dang-erous.  It  mufl;  not  be  inferred  from  what  has 
been  laid,  that  azotic  air  is  the  befl:  for  fick  perfons,  or 
that  the  more  impure  the  air  they  can  endure  it  the 
better. 

But  is  not  reiidence  in  the  coiintryj  and  the  nfe  of 
pure  air^  beneficial  to  debilitated  patients^  who,  had 
they  remained  m  the  thick  vapours  of  the  town^ 
would  have  been  in  their  graves  ?  All  this  \s  true  ; 
but,  even  in  the  country^  the  air  is  not  always  of  the 
pureil  kind,  and  is  fometimes  hurtful  to  the  liings^^ 
though  the  iituation  inay  not  be  very  high.  ]^  the 
countiy  we  only  have  air  better  than  that  in  tov/n^ 
sir  free  from  the  before-mentioned  nosious  mixtures. 

The  air  may  be  purified  by  reftoring  its  motion. 
Stagnant  air  becomes  corrupted  in  the  fame  manner 
as  (lagnant  water.  Opening  the  v/indowSj  and  making- 
currents  of  air^  are  the  befh  means  for  purify  leg  it ; 
whereas  fumjg;ation  dries  the  air  too  mucha  and  fills 
it  with  ftupifying  vapours.  Sprinkling  or  pouring 
vinegar  on  ignited  flones,  difengages  carbonic  acid 
gas; -a  better  method  is  to  evaporate  vinegar  ilowiy 
at  a  gentle  heat, 

A  moderate  temperature  of  the-  air  is  that  beft 
iuited  to  health.  Heat  increaXes  irritabiHty  to  an  un-^ 
Natural  degree ;  dries  up  and  confumes  the  fluids  of 
the  body;  e>;cites  an  unnatural  warmth;  occafions  ar4 
exceiiive  determination  of  the  juices  towards  tli^  ikin^ 
ZPxd  produces  accumulatioas  in  iiidividaal  parts,  and 

particularly 
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particularly  in  thofe  to  which  there  is  naturally  a  great 
influx  of  blood,  iuch  as  the  brain  and  the  heart.  The 
confequences  of  all  thefe  unnatural  changes  in  the  body 
are  occaiioned  by  over-heatmg.  Flabit,  however, 
makes  an  exception.  The  effeds  of  cold  on  the  body 
have  been  ah'eady  iliewn.  The  influence  of  the  air  is 
changed  by  iTiclf!:ure  or  droughty  2^rA  by  its  connec- 
tion witli  heat  or  cold.  The  obje6i:  of  this  work^ 
howeverj  does  not  allow  me  to  profecute  farther  this 
fubje^Tt,  which  may  be  found  treated  in  all  conipen- 
diums  on  diastetic  rules» 

N0URISR?vlENr. 

§  476. 

Debilitated  patients  require  no  particular  food,  or 
food  prepared  in  a  particular  manner ;  their  regimen 
in  this  refpe-dt  muil  be  dire6led  merely  according  to 
their  flate.  Too  lights  w^eak  nourifhment  is  as  im- 
proper for  the  debilitated,  as  fbimulating  or  afcringerit 
food.  But  in  regard  to  food,  far  more  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  powers  of  digeftion,  the  ftate  of  the  or- 
ganization in  general,  and  on  habit,  than  on  the  naLure 
of  the  fubftances  ufed.  People  have  laid  too  much 
ilrefs  on  examining  the  quaUty  of  food,  and  deduced 
confequences,  in  regard  to  its  digeftibiUty,  which  are 
not  altogether  agreeable  to  truth,  without  refledHng 
that  nouridiment  in  cur  ftomach.  which  is  an  animated 
organ,  undergoes  changes  totally  different  from  what 
it  does  in  the  hands  of  the  chemifi.  The  mofi:  indi- 
geftible  food,  according  to  every  appearance,  is  ufed 
by  whole  nations  without  any  bad  confequences.  But 
this  obfervation  muil  not  lead  us  fo  far  as  to  declare 

all 
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all  kinds  of  food  dlgeftlble  ;  but  by  comparing  their 
quantity  and  quality  with  the  lliate  of  the  organization, 
we  may  form  an  opinion  how  far  they  can  be  employed 
with  fafety. 

The  flate  of  the  debihtated  Is  totally  different  from 
that  of  the  found.  The  faculty  of  digeflion  is  defli- 
tute  of  the  ftrength  necelTary  for  preparing  the  food  ; 
the  influence  of  the  vital  power  on  the  organ  of  di- 
geftion  is  lefTened  3  the  fibres  of  the  ftomach  are  defi- 
cient in  elail'city,  and  therefore  too  little  nourifliing 
matter  is  extraded  from  the  food  ;  more  of  the  coarfer 
weak  pai  is,  incapable  of  affording  nutriment,  remain 
behind,  and  on  account  of  the  lefTened  power  are  not 
fufiiciently  evacuated ;  the  relaxed  fibres  of  the 
ftomach  are  unable  to  oppofe  the  extenfion  of  the 
volume  of  the  food.  Sometimes  the  irritabiUty  of 
the  flomach  is  exceedingly  great .;  and  the  immediate 
confequence  is  pain  and  uneafinefs  after  eating,  or  the 
food  is  thrown  out  in  an  undigefted  flate.  In  afthenia, 
the  general  (late  of  the  organization  is  to  be  confi- 
dered ;  its  fenfibility  or  infeniibility  in  regard  to  fti- 
mulantSj  the  increafed  or  lefTened  adivity  of  the 
vital  principle  on  account  of  the  great  confenfus  in 
which  the  organ  of  digefhion  fliands  with  the  other 
organs.  In  debility  and  difeafe  there  are  many  other 
external  circumftanccs  which  have  an  influence  on  the 
aclivity  of  digefhion  ;  and  in  confequence  of  which  it 
is  periodically  weaker  or  ftronger. 

In  debilitated  perfons,  and  invalids,  the  appetite  is 
no  fure  guide,  as  their  organs  of  taflc  are  either  blunt- 
ed, or  too  irritable.  The  fenfation  which  arifes  after 
the  ufe  of  food  is  far  more  certain.  Uneaiinefs  after 
meals,  oppreilion  at  the  flomach,  belching,  fwelling 
^  ^  of 
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of  the  belly,  heat  in  the  head,  are  figns  that  people 
have  eat  more  than  they  can  bear. 

I  muft  not  omit  to  give  fome  rules  for  debilitated 
people  in  regard  to  their  meals,  by  the  obfervance  of 
which  their  food  may  be  rendered  digeftible  and  nu- 
tritive. 

1.  To  MASTICATE  WELL.  By  mailication  food  is 
reduced  to  a  good  pafte,  by  which  means  the  ilomach 
is  freed  from  the  heavieft  part  of  its  labour,  and  can 
with  more  eafe  extradl  from  the  food  its  moil  nutri- 
tive parts.  Thofe  who  mafticate  well  require  a  farlefs 
quantity  of  food,  becaufe  the  nutritive  matter  in  it  m 
employed  in  greater  quantity.  It  is  probable  that^ 
during  maflication,  the  lymphatic  fyftem  takes  up 
many  ufeful  particles,  of  which,  by  iinproper  mailica- 
tion, the  body  is  deprived. 

2.  To  023:1:11  V£  A  CERTAIN  REGULAR    ORDER  IM 

THE  USE  OF  FOOD.  The  ftomach,  for  its  operation, 
requires  time  and  reft  :  continually  throwing  in  food, 
even  when  a  little  is  taken  at  one  time,  keeps  the 
fliomach  in  an  inceifant  flate  of  irritation,  and  excites 
an  unnatural  craving  for  food,  fa  that  at  lafl  there 
arifes  a  prejudicial  excefs. 

3.  To  EAT  LITTLE    IN    THE    EVENING.       A  lieavy 

meal  at  night  is  improper,  becaufe  the  ftomach  has 
been  filled  at  dinner  with  food  which  is  then  not  com- 
pletely digefled.  Kence  interrupted  fleep,  and  a  de- 
termination of  the  blood  tov/ards  the  head. 

4.  To  AVOID  ALL  INTERRUPTION  OR  DISTURB- 
ANCE DURING  MEALS.  While  the  flomach  is  em- 
ployed, the  Other  organs  mud  not  be  in  too  great  ac- 
tivity. The  labour  of  the  fcomach  is  impeded  above 
ail  by  overftrained  adiyity  oi  the  organ  of  the  foul;  by 

violent. 
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violent  pailions  5  by  exercifing  the  powers  of  thougKf^' 

5.  To  AVOID    AFTER  M£aLS     ALL    MENTAL    AND 

BODILY  EXERTION.  The  mifchief  which  ariies  from 
violent  paffions  and  ftiidying  after  meals  is  well  known.' 
Violent  exercife  alfo  impedes  digeftion,  excites  vomit- 
ing and  vertigo,  and  particularly  in  Cafes  of  debility. 

6.  To     DRINK     TOO     MUCH,    DURING    MEALS,   IS" 

HURTFUL.  By  thefe  means  the  flomach  is  difliended, 
and  the  food,  by  being  too  much  diluted,  is  rendered 

lefs  nutritious.* 

§  47 7» 

Animal  FOOD  is  much  decried  by  many  of  the  fa- 
culty, as  producing  folution  of  the  juices,  accumula- 
tions  of  lixivious  acridities,  &c.  while  others  recom- 
mend nothing  but  animal  food,  even  in  the  moft  dan-= 
gerous  and  hotteft  difeafes. 

Anim.ai  food,  as  Erov>^n  hrmfelf  allows,  is  to  be 
ckfled  among  ilim.ulants  ^  '^  fieHi  alone,"  fays  he, 
^*  and  all  diihes  prepared  with  fiefh,  are  food  from 
which  too  much  excitement  is  to  be  apprehended." 

We  know  that  animal  food  increafes  irritabihty, 
and  promotes  the  infiammatory  diathefis;-  and  there- 
fore we  ought  not  to  recommend  it  fo  uncdndition-^ 
ally  as  Brown  does  (§  266)  in  every  degree  of  the  af- 
thenic  ftate.  It  m.uft  naturally,  if  ufed  immoderately, 
be  attended  with  bad  confequeiices  v/here  there  is  ex- 
alted irritability.  In  this  itate,  RqQi  alone  is  highly 
im.proper.  The  cafe,  however,  is  fomewhat  different 
v^^hen  it  is  ufed  with  the  addition  of  vegetables,  or  in 
broth  ;  but  even  in  that  cafe  the  fat  muft  be  fepa- 
ratedj  becaufe  it  is  altogether  undigeftible  and  perni- 

eiouscv 
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clous.  But  animal  food  is  not  accompanied  with  all 
thofe  bad  qualities  afcribed  to  it :  on  the  contrary,  in 
a  moderate  quantity  it  is  necelTary  for  a  weak 
fliomachi  it  is  hurtful  only  when  ufed  in  excefs,  and 
alone.  Animal  food,  in  a  fmall  quantity,  contains 
more  nourifhing  parts  than  vegetable  food,  but  at  the 
fame  time  it  is  more  flimulating.  It  mufl;  be  given 
in  fuch  quantity  as  to  leave  no  reafon  for  any  appre- 
henlion  on  account  of  its  flimulating  quality  j  confe- 
quently  mufh  be  rendered  milder  by  a  mixture  of  ve- 
getables. Flefli  broth  is  lefs  flimulating  and  yet  nu- 
tritive. There  is  no  prejudice  more  deftrudive  than 
that  of  forbidding  all  animal  food  to  patients  labour- 
ing under  real  vital  debility ;  in  tedious  difeafes  vege- 
table food  is  too  infufficient  to  repair  the  loft  powers, 
unlefs  ufed  in  a  great  quantity  ;  but  in  that  cafe  it  is 
attended  with  a  worfe  confequence,  as  it  diftends  the 
ftomachtoo  much  by  its  volume,  and  beiidesdoes  not 
give  the  ftomach  that  fliimulus  necelTary  for  digeftion. 
In  that  fmall  quantity  v/hich  can  be  given  to  a  weak 
ftomach,  without  injury,  it  is  not  fofficiently  nutri- 
tive. Vegetable  food  alfo  to  be  digefted  requires 
great  adivity  of  the  power  of  adion  in  the  organi- 
zation, by  wdiich  the  digeftive  faculty  is  put  into 
ftronger  adivity.  This  power  of  action  depends  on 
real  vital  ftrength;  the  greater  the  vital  ftrength,  the 
better  is  the  ftate  of  the  organic  parts ;  the  firmer  and 
denfer  are  the  fibres,  and  the  better  will  vegetable 
food  be  endured  :  the  power  of  adion  is  maintained 
by  motion  and  bodily  labour.  The  ftrongeft  and 
mo  ft  laborious  m.en  are  therefore  the  beft  fitted  for  a 
vegetable  diet,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  is  improper 
for  enfeebled  perfons,  who  lead  a  fedentary  kind  of 
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life  ;    to   fuch  people  it  occafions  uneafinefs  at  the 
itomach,  and  other  evils,  and  increafes  their  weaknefs 
and  debihty. 

'  A  proper  combination  of  vegetable  and  animal 
food  (but  the  quantity  of  the  latter  muft  never  be 
difproportioned  to  the  former,  rather  too  little  than 
too  much  iiefh)  is  the  befh  fuited  to  debilitated  per- 
fons  (§  408)^  but  in  particular  meatfoups,  freed  from 
all  fat,  ought  to  be  recommended. 

Fat  to  a  weak  fbomach  is  highly  prejudicial ;  it  be- 
comes foon  rancid 3  gives  rife  to  corrupted  acridities 
and  putrid  fermentation,  and  occafions  iniiammatlon 
of  the  ftomach. 

§  47^' 

A  Weak  ftomach  cannot  well  bea,r  acids,  though 
acid  food  and  drink  have  been  fo  unconditionally  re« 
com/mended  to  the  feeble  and  iick»  In  the  flihenic 
ftate,  wdiere  the  organs  of  digeftion  are  not  deficient 
in  the  power  of  adion,  acid  food  and  drink  may  be 
of  fervice;  but  where  digeition  is  exceedingly  v/eak 
they  muil  be  avoided.  They  occafion  contradion, 
thicken  the  juices,  and  ftimuiate  the  fibres  of  the 
ftomach  ;  it  is,  therefore,  improper  when  hypochon- 
drias and  others,  who  fufier  from  a  weaknefs  of  the  in- 
tefcines,  are  allowed  to  ufe  too  much  acid  food.  This 
boMs  good  in  regard  to  acid  liquors,  water  mixed 
ividi  vinegar,  &c*  v/hich  are  adminiftered  fo  uncon-- 
-  ditionally  in  all  difeafes,  and  wdiich  are  nt  only  in  real 
fthenia,  where  there  is  an  inEammatory  diathefis,  but 
not  in  real  afthenia,  where  there  are  vifcidities  ani 
great  w^eaknefs  of  digeftion, 

.     .        4-  §479- 
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§479- 
Milk,  except  when  drawn  immediately  from  its 
fource,  Tequires  a  ilrong  found  ftomach ;  by  every 
kind  of  preparation  it  lofes  in  regard  to  its  digeilibility, 
goodnefs,  and  nutritive  qualities,  Tiiis  may  ferve  to 
fbew  how  improper  it  is  to  prefcribe  an  unconditional 
milk  diet  to  the  debilitated. 

§  480. 

In  regard  to  drink,  people  mu ft  guard  againft 
TOO  MUCH  as  v/ell  as  too  little.  The  firfb 
weakens  digeftion  and  diftends  the  ftomach,  the 
fecond  occafions  deficcatiorif. 

The  moft  falubrious  drink  is  water  drawn  from 
a  fpring ;  but  it  is  neceifary  that  one  be  accuftomed 
to  it  from  infancy.  Pvlany  cannot  bear  water  unlefs 
it  has  been  boiled  ^ 

Bees,  fuppofmg  it  to  be  pure  and  fully  fermented, 
is  anouriftiing  ftrengthening  liquor  for  the  debilitated. 
I  have  known  men  highly  weakened  by  the  iofs  of 
blood  revived  merely  by  the  ufe  of  beer. 

Wine  is  a  real  medicine,  the  principal  corrobo- 
rant in  adual  debility,  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
vital  principle;  it  refrefhes,  invigorates,  and  ftrengthens 
digeftion,  and  can  be  employed  in  a  quantity  propor- 
tioned to  the  deficiency  of  the  fufceptibility  of  irrita- 
tion, but  only  in  real  debility.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  there  is  im.moderate  irritability  and  vital  acti- 
vity, with  feverifh  affections,  it  is  hurtful ;  for  it  is  the 
greateft  ftimulant  as  v/ell  as  the  firft  corroborant. 

Brandy,  and  other  hot  fpirituous  liquors^  are  not 
proper  for  the  fick ;  they  exceed  wine  in  their  fti- 
mulating  properties,  without  poiTelTing  its  ftrength- 
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ening  power.  Habit  and  cuftom,  however,  maks 
here  an  exception  ;  and  brandy  to  brandy-drinkers 
Is  the  greatefl:  of  corroborants,  w4iich,  when  they  are 
attacked  by  difeaie,  mufl:  not  be  withdrawn  from 
them. 

Mucilaginous  viscous  food,  mealy  fruits,  and 
eggs,  &c.  have  the  property  of  fupplying  the  lofs  of 
nourifhing  parts,  and  are  therefore  of  great  benefit  to 
exhaufted,  debiHtated  patients,  but  in  particular  when 
combined  with  meat  foups,  by  which  they  are  de- 
prived of  their  inclination  to  acidity  ;  they  foften  the 
acridity  of  the  juices :  the  falap  root,  rice,  barley  broth, 
macaroni,  and  fago,*  have  the  fame  efFeds. 

Fredi  eggs  boiled  foft,  are  nourifhing,  and  eafy  of 
digeftion.  An  egg  beat  up  vvith  fugar  and  a  little 
w^ine  affords  excellent  nourifniiient. 

Sugar  deferves  that  praife  beftowed  on  it  by- 
Hunter  -j-,  as  one  of  the  befh  corroborants  when  the 
body  has  been  weakened  by  long  fafiing.  It  ought 
to  be  ufed  in  all  the  food  given  to  debilitated  perfons, 

§482. 

Sometimes  the  difeafe  prevents  nourifhment  to  be 
given  in  fuch  a  quantity  as  is  necelTary  for  maintain- 
ing life.  Affimilation  is  fo  weakened,  that  the  nourifl:!- 
Ing  matter  cannot  be  employed  for  nutrition  ^   the 

organs 

*  We  are  told  by  Thunberg,  in  his  Flora  Japonicaj  that  the 
Japanefe  fet  a  high  value  on  the  pith  of  the  trunk.  They  af- 
iert  that  foldiers,  in  the  time  of  war,  may,  with  a  fmall  portion  of 
itj  maintain  life  for  a  conliderable  time. 
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organs  deftined  for  receiving  and  preparing  the  nutri- 
tive matter  are  injured  and  unfit  for  their  fundions; 
it  is  impoflible,  or  at  lead  difficult,  to  convey  the 
nourifhment  through  the  ufuai  palTage,  the  mouth, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  a  locked  jaw,  or  the  ftomach  is  fo 
weak  that  every  kind  of  nourifliment  occafions  the 
mod  violent  afFedions  from  indigeftion,  or  fo  irritable 
that  the  nouriihment  is  thrown  out  indigefted.  In 
thefe  cafes,  on  account  of  the  violent  confumption  of 
the  powers  internally,  and  the  want  of  reparation  from 
without,  death  from  exhauftion  is  to  be  apprehended. 
To  prevent  this,  and  to  remove  the  continually  in- 
creafing  debility,  much  art  is  necelTary  in  the  choice 
and  preparation,  as  well  as  in  the  application  of  the 
requifxte  nourifliment. 

When  folid  food  cannot  be  given,  or  if  it  irritate 
the  flomach  too  much,  recourfe  mufl:  be  had  to  ge- 
latinous food,  pulps,  nouriOiing,  ilrengthening  foups, 
vegetable  mucilages,  meat  broths,  eggs,  fago,  rice, 
faloop,  barley  broth,  fliell  fifli,  oyfcers,  fowls,  with  a 
proper  addition  of  fugar,  milk,  whey,  and  particularly 
fweet  whey.  Thefe  kinds  of  food  which  can  be  di- 
gefted  by  a  weakftomach,  are,  in  fmall  quantities,  ex- 
ceedingly nourilliing,  and  where  the  lymphatic  fluids 
have  been  exhaufted  by  violent  evacuation,  fupply 
matter  for  repairing  that  lofs.  The  great  benefit  of 
them  in  cafes  of  flux,  lientery,  fall  vat  ion,  and  fcurvy, 
is  well  known. 

When  nourifliment  cannot  be  conveyed  into  the 
body  through  the  ufual  pafTages,  there  flill  remains 
the  rectum  and  the  ikin.  Nourifliing  injedions  of 
Ginchona,  and  meat  broths  may  be  adminifi:ered,  or 
fom.entations    of   this  kind,    batbs   of   meat    foups 
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and  of  cinchona  may  be  applied ;  the  fteam  of 
milk  may  be  introduced  into  the  month,  and  nou.-^ 
rifliing  m.atter  m.ay  be  injeited  through  the  csfopha-^ 
gus.  To  ftrengthen,  at  the  fame  time,  baths,  fomen- 
tations, and  injedions  of  wine,  may  be  employed, 
Thefe  are  means  for  procuring  a  refpite  to  feeble  life 
when  in  the  utmofc  danger ;  and  it  fcmetimes  hap- 
pens that  the  powers  are  thereby  maintained  till  na- 
ture is  again  able  to  become  adive. 

We  obtain  nourifning  matter  for  our  bodies  even 
through  the  fkin.  Some  feamen,  who  ventured  in  an 
open  boat  on  the  ocean  without  provifions,  fupported 
themfelves  for  feveral  days  by  merely  dipping  their 
clothes  in  lea  water.  In  cafes  of  hydrophobia,  fluids 
are  conveyed  into  the  ftomach  from  a  covered  veiTel, 
In  fcirrhous  fweliings  of  the  throat,  Darwin*  propofes 
to  adminiiter  milk  in  a  bladder  fattened  to  a  reed  or 
catheter.  The  tube  is  to  be  introduced  into  the 
gullet,  and  the  m.ilk  to  be  preiTed  from  the  bladder  into 
the  fiomach.  The  means  to  be  employed,  in  general, 
in  fuch  cafes,  may  be  found  in  thofe  authors  who  have 
treated  on  thefe  difeafes.  In  cafes  of  the  mofb  urgent 
danger,  the  phyfician  often  receives  moil  affiftance 
from  fome  fortunate  incident. 

In  fuch  cafes  we  mud  never  forget  to  fupport  the 
vital  principle,  that  the  reception  and  aiiimilation  of 
nouriining  matter  may  at  leafl:  be  promiOted.  Nothing 
anfwers  this  purpofe  better  than  wine.  With  nou- 
riiliing  baths  fridion  is  to  be  combined,  to  promote 
the  activity  of  the  organ  of  the  Ikin  in  abforbing  the 
nouriiiiing  m.atter, 

Moderate 
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Moderate  exercise  is  alfo  neceflary  for  the  de- 
bilitated. By  inadivity  the  powers  are  loft;  but 
this  bodily  motion  mud  be  fuited  to  their  condition. 
If  the  power  of  a^lion  be  weak,  and  irritability  very 
great,  that  is  in  a  high  degree  of  afthenia,  only  gentle 
or  rather  paffive  motion  can  be  endured.  I  have  (tt^ 
the  condition  of  confumptive  patients  rendered  fo 
much  worfe  by  geftation  that  the  fever  was  confi- 
derably  increafed.  But  where  there  is  no  great  defi- 
ciency in  the  power  of  aftion,  where,  in  general,  the 
vital  principle  is  rather  oppreiTed  than  leflened,  flirong- 
er  motion  may  be  admitted.  Bodily  motion  is,  with- 
out doubt,  an  auxiliary  in  the  cure  of  debilitated  pa- 
tients, or  at  leafb  in  prolonging  their  lives,  efpecially 
when  combined  with  the  ule  of  free  ain 

§  484. 

The  more  v/e  enjoy  the  free  country  air  the  better 
it  is  for  health,  and  happy  are  they  who  can  fpend 
their  v/hole  Hves  in  it.  Nothing  is  more  ftrengthen- 
ing  and  invigorating  than  a  country  life. 

§485- 

Debilitated  perfons  mud  ufe  clothes  neither  too 
cold  nor  tog  warm ,  in  this  refpecl:  they  mufl  be 
guided  by  the  climate  and  the  changes  of  the  weather. 
For  warmth,  woollen  clothing  is  preferable  to  fur, 
v>4iich,  when  the  cold  is  moderate,  keeps  the  body 
too  hot,  and  iiicreafes  perfpiration.  Flannel  or 
woollen  cloth,  worn  next  the  ikin,  preferves  the  body 
in  an  equal  temperature,  protects  it  from  the  in- 
fluence of  great  heat  as  v/ell  as  of  great  cold^  and  is 
particularly  ferviceablie   where   there  is  a  rheumatic 
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and  gouty  diatbefis.*  In  a  word,  the  head  muft  be 
kept  cool  and  the  feet  warm ;  but  in  regard  to  the 
former,  old  people  make  an  exception  s  a  great  deal^ 
however,  depends  on  habit.  Thofe  who  have  been 
accuftomed  from  their  infancy  to  warm  clothing  muft 
not  fuddenly  lay  it  afide.  Narrow  clothing,  bandages., 
and  ftrait  flioes,  muft  be  carefully  avoided.  The  lefs 
the  clothing  impedes  the  free  motion  of  the  body^ 
the  lefs  it  preiTes  and  confines,  the  more  proper  it  is, 

§  486. 

By  a  careful  obfervance  of  cleanliness,  debili- 
tated people  may  avoid  many  duageeable  confc- 
quences,  which  arife  from  neglediing  to  take  care  of 
the  ikin.  Frequent  changing  the  clothes,  particularly 
the  linen,  and  thofe  next  the  body,  v/ill  prevent  its 
own  evaporations  from  being  agam  abforbed;  airing 
and  cleaning  beds,  which  in  fummer  ought  to  be 
done  every  month  or  fix  vv^eeks,  and  in  winter  every 
two  months,  at  leaft,  are  the  more  neceffary,  as  beds 
attrad;  many  impurities,  which  particularly  during 
fieep,  Vvhen  the  abforption  of  the  veiTelsof  the  ikin  is 
carried  on  with  more  adiivity,  are  again  received  into 
the  body.  Nothing  is  more  invigorating  than  fre- 
quenjt  wailiing  and  bathing ;  w^aftiing  the  body  daily 
v/ith  cool  water  has  been  already  recommended 
(§  462).  Debilitated  perfons,  who  have  not  been  ac- 
cuftom.ed  to  this  praclice,  muft  waOi  iirft  with  cool 
and  then  with  cold  water.  This  is  an  excellent  cor- 
roborant both  for  children  and  adults. 

§487. 

*  The  ufe  of  flannel  next  the  fkin  has  been  unconditionally  re- 
commended to  feeble  patients.  Hufeland,  however,  has  given 
fuch  proper  dire6^ions  on  this  head  in  his  "  Art  of  Prolonging 
Life/'  that  nothing  farther  ^eed  be  faid  on  the  fubjed. 
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§487- 

What  better  means  than  bathing  can  be  recom* 
inendeci  for  ftrengthening  a  debilitated  body  ?  It  is 
not  only  a  preventative  of  afthenic  difeafes,  bat  the 
befh  remedy  in  the  afthenic  diathefis,  as  nothing  is 
more  efncacious  to  remove  immoderate  fenfibility  in 
regard  to  the  air  and  v/eather  >  too  delicate  irritability 
in  regard  to  external  imprelTions,  and  even  contagious 
poifons ;  and  to  render  the  fkin  a  coat  of  mail  to  de- 
fend ub  from  many  external  dangers,  By  thefe  mean^ 
the  free  adivity  of  the  organ  of  the  fkin,  the  bufinefs 
of  excretion  and  fecretionj  are  rcftored  and  maintain- 
ed ;  and  this  has  a  moft  beneficial  influence  on  the 
whole  organization  (§  453), 

In  em.ploying  the  bath  vv^e  mufh  never  lofe  light  of 
the  flate  of  the  animated  organization.  For  debili- 
tated perfons  the  tepid  bath  is  propereft,  but  it  ought 
never  to  exceed  twenty-five  degrees  of  Reaumur.  In 
winter,  the  patient  muft  bathe  in  a  warm  apartment. 
It  will  be  of  advantage  to  add  to  the  vv^ater  a  deco6lion 
of  from  two  and  ,  a  half  to  three  ounces  of  foap ;  it 
may  alfo  be  rendered  more  efficacious  by  ftrengthen- 
ing herbs  and  roots.  For  this  purpofe,  three  ounces 
of  cinchona,  or  ftom  five  to  lix  ounces  of  the  flowers 
of  lavender  or  camomile  may  be  ufed.  The  patient, 
in  general,  fnould  bathe  every  other  day.  In  tlie 
height  of  fummer,  when  the  water  is  thoroughly  warm, 
debilitated  perfons  may  bathe  in  any  river.  Bvithing 
in  a  river  has  this  advantage,  that  the  water  contains 
caloric  which  can  be  communicated  to  it  by  no  art ; 
and  that  as  it  is  in  continual  motion  it  thereby  pene- 
trates better  into  the  body.  But  except  in  the 
height  of  fummer,  in  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft, 
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1  would  not  recommend  river  bathing  to  the  debi* 
litated,  but,  at  any  rate,  they  ought  to  bathe  five  or. 
fiX  hours  after  eating ;  and  in  the  evenings  at  which 
time  the  water  is  vvarmeil. 

For  houfe-bathlng,  in  fummer,  river  water,  provided 
there  be  any  in  the  neigh bourhcod,  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed in  preference  to  any  other;  or  the  water  fhould 
be  fuffered  to  fcand  all  day  expofed  to  the  fun,  that  it 
may  acquire  a  more  animiating  quality  by  the  calonic 
and  oxygen  which  it  thus  im.bibes.  To  this  may  be 
added  a  proportional  quantity  of  boiled  water. 

It  mufi:  likewife  be  remembered  that  people  fhould 
never  bathe  vvith  a  full  ftomach,  or  vv^hen  the  body  is 
hot ;  and  that  they  ihould  plunge  into  tht  water  gra-r 
dually,  firft  wafliing  the  head  and  breafi:,  to  guard 
againfl:  feverifli  affections.  Thofe  who  labour  under 
debility  m^ufc,  at  firft,  remain  in  a  river  only  a  few 
minutes ;  in  the  tepid  bath  in  the  houfe  they  may 
continue  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  while  bathing  they 
rnuft  make  as  much  motion  as  poflible.  Catching 
cold,  while  bathing,  is  exceedingly  pernicious,  as  the 
mouths  of  the  abforbing  velTels  are  open  and  diftend- 
ed  J  confequently,  any  fudden  change  from  heat  to 
cold  makes  a  pernicious  impreffion  on  the  ikin,  which 
is  then  highly  ieniible  ;  the  veffels  are  abruptly  clofed, 
and  by  the  fudden  change  in  the  organs  of  the  fkin, 
E  dangerous  change  is  excited  in  the  body.  The  whole 
body,  therefore,  mud  be  immerfed  in  the  water  up  to 
i'he  chin  ;  or  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  out  of  the 
water,  muft  be  covered.  For  hcuie-bathing,  a  fuffi- 
ciently  large  tub  Oiould  be  em_ployed ;  otherwife,  while 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  in  the  water  is  completely 

warm^ 
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warm,  the  upper,  uncovered  part,  will  be  expofed  to 
catch  cold. 

On  coming  from  the  bath,  the  body  fhould  be  in- 
flantly  wiped  dry,  and  the  clothes  immediately  put 
on. 

After  bathing,  the  increafed  perfpiration  ihould  be 
maintained  by  moderate  exercife  \  exceedingly  feeble 
perfons  (liould  go  to  bed. 

It  will  be  highly  proper  to  combine  frid:ion  with 
bathing  (§  447.)  ^oth  duripg  the  time  the  body  is  in 
the  water,  and  after  the  bathing  is  finiOied  :  by  thefe 
means,  the  adivity  of  the  veffels  of  the  ikin  will  be 
maintained,  and  an  uniform  motion  of  the  juices 
promoted, 

§  488. 

Debilitated  perfons  require  more  reft  than  thofe  who 
are  flirong,  to  prevent  that  wafle  of  the  povv^ers  which 
is  occafioned  by  great  adivity  of  the  mufcular  func- 
tions. Many  difeafes  cannot  be  cured,  becaufe  the 
neceffary  refb  is  wanting.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
ftrengthen  than  found  and  uninterrupted  fleep,  v/hich 
the  phyiiclan  muft  endeavour  to  promote.  This  may 
be  done  not  only  by  fedatives^  but  alfo  by  proper  coii-; 
dud.  Labour  and  exercife  fuited  to  the  ftrength  \ 
tranquillifing  the  mind,  the  tepid  bath,  a  clean  but 
not  too  foft  bed,  and  a  falubrious  roomy  apartment, 
the  air  of  v/hich  is  fufficiently  purified,  are  the  beil 
means  for  this  purpofe.  The  exercife  muft  never  ex- 
ceed the  powers,  elfe  the  adliviry  of  the  power  of  ac- 
tion will  be  too  much  increafed,  and  the  confequence 
will  be  too  great  mobility  of  the  nerves,  violent  cir- 
culation of    the  blood,    and   interruption  of  flecp. 
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Free  air  has  a  particular  tranquillifing  quality.  People 
never  fleep  better  than  when  travelling.  A  little  be- 
fore going  to  bed,  every  thing  that  tends  to  give  in- 
creafed  adivity  to  the  powers  of  the  imagination,  mufl 
be  carefully  avoided.  Gentle,  agreeable  mental  fti- 
mulants ;  fimple  ideas,  which  tire  by  their  uniformity, 
are  the  bed  for  difpofmg  the  mind  to  fleep.  By  the 
power  of  the  will,  and  continued  cuftom  become  ha- 
bit, we  may  give  to  the  mind,  at  the  time  of  retiring 
to  reft,  a  certain  periodical  infeniibility  in  regard  to 
mental  ftimulants.  Son:ietimes  the  tepid  bath,  of 
bathing  the  feet  at  bed-time,  promotes  no6lurnal  re- 
pofe.  Too  foft  a  bed  is  rather  unfavourable  to  fleep  i 
as  too  great  a  quantity  of  feathers  heat  the  body,  and 
produce  debihtating  perfpiration.  In  fummer  ma- 
traffes  are  far  more  healthful.  In  our  northern  cli- 
mates, indeed,  we  are  accuilomed  in  winter  to  fea- 
ther beds,  and  I  have  obferved  bad  confequences 
arife  from  exchanging  them  for  matrafles,  during  that 
cold  feafon.  In  perfons  having  a  gouty  or  rheumatic 
predlfpofition,  the  difeafe  was  by  thefe  means  called 
forth.  A  well  ftuffed  bed,  with  a  pillow  of  the  fame 
kind,  inclofed  in  a  clean  pillow  cafe,  and  laid  upon  a 
bag  of  fhraw,  with  another  light  bed,  initead  of  blan- 
kets, is  recommended  in  preference  to  any  other*, 
A  pillow  fluffed  wdtli  horfe  hair,  is  better  than  one 
ftuifed  with  feathers,  as  the  head  ought  always  to  be 
kept  cool.  Debilitating  warmth  is  increafed  by  too 
many  bed  clothes.  The  bed  room  mud  be  airy,  and 
at  a  difcance  from  noife.  In  the  daytime,  the  win- 
dows  iliould   be  kept    open,    and    in  fumm.er    this 

oug^ht 

*    Adair's   Medizin  warnangen  fiir  fchv/achliche  perfonen  aus 
4em  Eng].  von  Michaelis.    Zittau  und  Leipz.  1791.  p.  436. 
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ouslit  to  be  done  alfo  in  the  nig^ht,  maklns:  ufe  of  ve- 
netlan  blinds.  Electricity  is  a  good  palliative  for 
promoting  fleep.  I  have  obfervedj  in  general,  that 
people  Hept  much  better  at  night  when  they  ufed  an 
eleclric  bath  in  the  day  time.  Bat  it  is  only  the  gen- 
tler kind  of  eledricity  that  tranquiliifes.  Perfons  who 
complain  of  want  of  ileep  (liould,  before  night,  em- 
ploy the  eledric  bath  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
longer ,  at  any  rate,  this  may  be  of  ufe  for  a  certain, 
period,  till  the  patient  becomes  habituated  to  this 
ftimulant. 

In  the  laft  place,  a  great  deal  can  be  eifedled  by 
HABIT,  which  combines  fo  many  animal  a6i:ions  with 
our  daily  functions.  Thofe  who  accuftom  themfelves 
to  ileep,  and  to  get  up  at  a  certain  hour,  will  gene- 
rally be  vifited  by  Ileep  about  the  ufual  period.  This 
habit  tends  to  render  fleep  much  founder. 

§  4S9. 

One  of  the  principal  fources  of  afthenia,  is  vene- 
real DISSIPATION.  Without  continence  in  this  re- 
ipecl,  it  will  be  impoffible  to  reftore  enervated  people 
to  health,  or  to  preferve  them  in  life :  Where  this  is 
neglefted,  all  palliatives  for  ftrengthening  the  body, 
and  particularly  the  organs  of  generation,  will  be  of 
no  avail.  The  mod  important  are  the  moral  means, 
refolution,  and  continual  firmnefs  to  o;uard  ag-ainii 
diilipation,  however  difficult  it  may  be.  To  fecond 
thefe  means,  the  phyfical  may  be  employed :  labour 
and  exercife;  a  certain  degree  of  mental  adlivity; 
getting  up  early  in  the  morning,  as  foon  as  one 
avv^akes ;  the  daily  and  frequent  ufe  of  free  air,  with- 
out too  much  regard  to  the  weathers  bathing  and 

local 
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local  corroborants  applied  to  the  aifeded  organs.  Md* 
ral  and  phyfical  means  mufl  be  combinedo 

§  490. 

Moderate  adlvity  of  the  powers  of  thought,  Is  ail 
exceller.t  mean  for  rnaintaining  the  life  of  thofe  who 
are  accuftomed  to  mental  ]abour.  Works  which  re- 
quire bodily  exercifcj  and  at  the  fame  time  a  certain 
agreeable  acLivity  of  the  mind,  are  exceedingly  bene- 
ficial  to  people  accufliomed  to  labour  with  the  head* 
Multiplicity  of  mental  occupations,  and  exertion  to 
accomplifli  a  certain  obje'cl,  always  afford  frelli  nou- 
ridim.ent  to  the  vital  principle,  while  the  being  em- 
ployed on  agreeable  obje6LS5  rivets  the  attention  of 
the  foul,  and  abfirads  it  from,  thofe  which  are  dif- 
agreeable.  LelTeaiiig  the  too  great  aftivity  of  the 
organ  of  the  foul,  by  a  tranfition  to  placid,  agree- 
able ideas,  wall  leilen,  in  general,  the  great  irritabihty 
of  the  organization,  as  the  confequences  of  the  leiTened 
irritability  of  the  organ  of  the  foul  will  be  communi- 
cated to  the  body  in  general. 

Sometimes  a  periodical  leffening  of  the  activity  of 
the  foul,  will  have  the  befl;  influence  on  the  health  1 
but  care  muft  be  taken  to  guard  againft  the  prejudi- 
cial effeds  of  languor.  The  intervals  mufl  be  filled 
up  with  occupations  which  require  little  thought, 
but  at  the  fame  time  fuiticient  to  afford  amufementi 
Thus  a  literary  man,  fubjedi:  to  hypochondriafis,  was 
cured  merely  by  abflaining  from  iludy  during  a 
vv4iole  fummer,  and  becom.ing  a  ruftic  in  the  proper 
fenfe  of  the  word. 

§491, 
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§  491- 
Tranquilliling  the  mind,  freeing  it  from  violent 
pailions,  and  tormenting  cares,  has  the  m.oft  faiutary 
influence  in  maintaining  health  and  Hfe ;  and  without 
thefe,  all  other  means  will  be  ineffedlual.  Exciting 
agreeable  mental  adivity,  joy,  hope,  and  love ;  mo- 
derate exertion,  and  exalted  pafiions,  prolong  our 
cxiftence,  notwithilanding  the  greateft  bodily  debility. 
In  the  degree  that  thefe  are  deficient,  vital  confump- 
tion  will  be  accelerated.  Every  thing,  therefore,  de- 
pends on  maintaining  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind,  and 
in  promoting  good  fpirits  by  agreeable  converfatioa 
and  employment,  travelling,  a  country  hfe^  friend- 
iliipj  focial  intercourfcj  and  reading. 
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CHAPTER    VL 

On-  the  means  of  maintaining  feeble  life  m 

rUFFERENT  ASTHENIC  STATES. 

I.  Maintaining  feeble  life  in  childhood. 

§  492, 

1.  Treatment  of  feeble  new  born  children. 

Man,  of  all  created  beings,  comes  into  tliQ  world  the 
weakeil  and  the  moil  helplefs.  As  RoulTeau  fays,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  lie  on  the  fpot  where  he  is  placed, 
like  an  inverted  tortoife,  were  he  not  removed  from 
it  by  the  hands  of  others.  Man,  however,  brings  into 
the  world  with  him,  not  only  natural  debility  and 
helpleilnefs,  but  artificial  difeafed  debility,  tranfmit- 
ted  to  him  by  debilitated,  difeafed  parents.  Do  we  not 
fee  phthificy,  cachedic,  and  venereal  children  brought 
into  the  world,  v/ho  exhibit  in  their  whole  phyiiogno- 
my  traces  of  feeblenefs  and  old  age  ?  Sometimes  chil- 
dren come  into  the  world  imperfed  j  their  organs  are 
not  completely  expanded,  (§  187.)  and  art  mufh  affifl 
nature  to  effed  complete  conformation.  Difficult 
and  long  continued  parturition  is  likewife  a  caufe  of 
debility  in  the  children,  which  are  then  feeble,  and 
born  only  half  alive. 

§  493- 
We  mufl  make  a  difcindion  betv/een  that  debility 
which  is  the  confequence  of  an  adual  deficiency  of 

the 
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the  vital  principle,  or  rather  of  irritability,  as  in  the 
children  of  debilitated  parents,  and  that  feeblenefs 
which  arifes  from  cppreffed  adivity  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, or  rather  confined  irritability;  (§  39.  §  94. 
§  104.)  as  for  example,  when  a  child  which  in  the 
womb  had  been  exceedingly  lively,  and  according  to 
every  appearance  fcrong,  h.as  fuffered"" during  the  birth, 
and  come  into  the  world  apparently  lifelefs.  In  each 
of  thefe  cafes,  the  ftrenp-thenins:  method  mufl:  be 
different.  In  the  firfi:,  a  cautious  application  of  fti- 
mulants  is  required ;  the  blood  alfo  mufh  be  fpared, 
and  none  of  it  mufh  be  fuiFered  to  efcape  from  the 
umbilical  chord.  In  the  fecond,  the  child  is  capable 
of  enduring  ftronger  ftimulants,  and  according  to  cir-' 
cumaftances  and  the  well  known  (igns  which  announce 
an  accumulation  of  blood  towards  the  head,  a  little 
blood  may  be  taken  from  the  umblhcal  chord ;  but  in 
this  operation,  too  much  caution  cannot  be  employed, 
as  new  born  children  cannot  bear  the  lofs  of  much 
blood.  But  the  objed  here  is,  not  fo  much  tokflen 
the  mafs  of  the  blood,  as  to  make  a  derivation  to  pre- 
vent the  congeftion  of  too  much  of  it  in  individual 
parts,  and  thereby  to  excite  circulation. 

The  fymptom^s  of  both  cafes  are  w^ell  known.  We 
muft  not,  however,  depend  on  external  figns  alone, 
but  examine  the  previous  circumftances  during  the 
pregnancy  and  delivery  of  the  mother. 

§  494- 
In  the  firft  cafe,  where  a  deficiency  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, or  rather  of  irritability,  is  fuppofed,  we  obferve 
a  pale  wrinkled  face,   blue   lips,  and   flabby  limbs. 
During  pregnancy  the    mother  experienced  various 

B  b  fymptoms 
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fymptoms  of  debility;  found  herfelf  indifpofed ;  fuf- 
fered  from  deep  rooted  difeafes  of  the  lymphatic  fyf- 
tem;  ufed  bad  undigeftible  food,  and  was  fubje(5t  to 
the  whites,  or  to  violent  menftruation.  Perhaps  to 
this  was  added  improper  medical  treatment,  unne- 
ceilary  and  repeated  bleeding,  purgatives  or  emetics ; 
all  which  gives  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  fruit  muil 
have  been  badly  nourifhed.  In  the  fecond  cafe, 
where  the  vital  principle  or  irritability  is  merely  op- 
prefled,  we  obferve  the  natural  colour  of  the  fkin, 
and  fometimes  broad  blue  fpots  on  it ;  a  confiderabie 
warmth  of  the  body ;  pulfation  of  the  vein  in  the  um- 
bilical chord ;  the  face  red  and  fwelled  up,  and  the 
eyes  fometimes  projed:ing  as  in  the  cafe  of  plethora. 
The  mother  found  herfelf  well  during  pregnancy, 
and  fuffered  from  no  deep-rooted  difeafe,  &c. 

§  495- 

We  fhall  now  take  a  general  view  of  the  treatment 
of  new  born  children.  The  m^ode  of  proceeding,  in 
regard  to  apparent  death,  is  fo  well  known  that  it  is 
needlefs  to  repeat  it.  I  here  mean  that  ftate  where, 
on  account  of  the  fun6lions  of  breathing  and  circu- 
lation being  opprelTed,  there  exifts  an  apparent  want 
of  life.  In  the  ftate  of  afthenia,  the  treatment  of 
which  is  here  given,  there  does  not  fo  much  exift  ap- 
parent lifeleflnefs,  as  a  weakened  and  confined  ftate 
of  the  vital  fundions,  fo  that  life  is  in  a  certain  bound 
ftate.  The  objed  then  is,  to  call  forth  the  vital 
principle,  and  to  remove  the  impediments  to  its  ac-, 
tivity. 

Life  in  this  ftate  is  too  weak  to  become  perfedlly 
aclive  till  the  impediments  are  removed ,  or  rather 

without 
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without  the  afTiftance  of  art  it  would  again  foon 
di  (appear. 

§  496. 

The  principal  means  for  maintaining  the  feeble  life 
of  new  born  children  is  warmth,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  cold  is  death  to  them;  changing  them  from 
cold  to  heat,  however,  is  particularly  prejudiciaL 
Care  muft  therefore  be  taken  not  to  expofe  them 
to  the  air  immediately  after  the  warm  bath.  A  child, 
as  foon  as  it  comes  from  the  mother,  muft  be  wrapped 
up  in  warm  clothes,  or  put  into  a  warm  bed.  If  it 
be  weak,  it  muft  be  placed  in  a  bath  of  tepid  water, 
to  which  a  little  wine  has  been  poured.  Bathing  in 
wine  alone,  is  too  benumbingfor  feeble  children.  Great 
care  mufh  be  taken  that  the  bath  be  not  too  hot,  be* 
caufe  heat  debilitates  as  well  as  cold. 

The  adivity  of  the  vital  principle  muft  be  farth^'' 
excited  by  gentle  fridion ;  but  in  cafes  of  premature 
birth,  where  the  epidermis  is  exceedingly  delicate, 
this  procefs  muft  be  performed  with  the  utmoft  cau- 
tion. 

The  warmth  muft  be  inceifantly  maintained,  be- 
caufe  every  time  a  new  born  child  is  expofed  to  cold, 
even  after  the  end  of  feveral  days,  it  is  prejudiciaL 
The  degree  of  warmth  to  be  applied  muft,  as  far  as 
poiiible,  be  equal  to  the  natural  warmth  to  which 
the  child  was  accuftomed  in  the  womb.  Heat  m.uft 
be  avoided  ;  the  heat  of  a  ftove,  by  which  the  air  be- 
comes corrupted,  is  particularly  hurtful.  A  good 
method  of  com.municating  warmth  to  a  feeble  child 
is  to  place   it   in  the  body  of  a  newly  killed  animal. 

B  b  2  It 
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It  will  be  of  benefit   alio  if  the  child  be  put  to  bed 
with  a  perfon  in  found  health, 

§  497^ 

The  mifchief  which  arifes  from  the  application  of 
llrong  fhimuiants,  at  the  period  of  recovering  from 
apparent  death,  has  been  already  mentioned,  (§  87.) 
and  the  cafe  here  is  exactly  the  fame.  Nothing  is 
more  capable  of  extinguifhing  the  commencing  life  in 
a  moment.  Strong  flimulants,  fpirit  of  fal  ammo- 
niac, and  the  like,  are  at  this  period  mofi:  dangerous. 
1  am  acquainted  with  inftances  where  they  deilroyed 
all  hopes  of  commencing  life. 

The  objevfl:  in  view  may  be  accompliflied  by  careful 
attention  to  the  different  affedtions.  The  feeble  eye 
mufh  be  fcreened  from  the  hght,  and  the  feeble  ear, 
muft  be  fecured  from  violent  noife.  The  thorax  muft 
be  freed  from  phlegm  by  two  fmall  tea  fpoonfulls  of 
the  juice  of  fquills ;  if  fymptoms  of  greater  debility, 
apparent  HfeleiTnefs  return,  gentle  ftimulants  may  be 
ufed,  but  during  the  application  of  them  the  nccef- 
fary  w^armth  mufl:  be  maintained. 

All  violent  agitation  muft  be  carefully  avoided,  and 
by  fecuring  reft  to  the  child,  nature  muft  be  allowed 
time  for  reftoration, 

§498. 

2.  Treatment  of  feeble  children^ 
It  is  a  great  miftake  to  give  feeble  children  a  con- 
tinually feeble  education ;  to  fhut  them  up  with  the 
moft  anxious  care  in  a  warm  apartment ;  to  guard 
them  againft  every  change  of  the  weather,  and  under 
4  an 
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an  apprehenfion  that  they  may  be  hurt,  to  fuifer  their 
powers  to  become  inadive  for  want  of  exercife=  (§216.) 
In  this  manner  the  debility  and  weaknefs  are  nourifh-^ 
ed  ;  though  it  is  now  rather  time  to  repair  the  pre- 
vious faults  of  education,  and  to  harden  the  body. 
This  hardening  cofts  at  firft  fome  labour.  It  is  a 
cure  which  cannot  be  eifeded  without  certain  facri- 
fices  and  difagreeable  fenfations ;  but  it  is  the  only 
method  to  reftore  health,  and  prevent  debility  during 
life.  Attention,  however,  muft  be  paid  to  the  ftate 
of  the  vital  principle  and  the  organization.  Pro- 
vided the  child  is  not  too  much  weakened,  and  if  the 
organic  parts  are  not  already  injured,  we  may  venture 
much  farther,  and  proceed  fooner  to  changes  in  regard 
to  air  and  nourilhment.  In  general,  the  whole  pre- 
vious perverted  education  mufh  be  changed,  and  a 
more  confident  and  uniform  mode  of  treatment  muft- 
be  followed.  We  mull  not  undertake  fingle  im- 
provements, which,  on  account  of  their  not  corre- 
fponding  with  the  other  debilitating  treatment,  would 
be  prejudicial;  but  the  whole  mode  of  life. muft  be 
changed  and  improved.  Of  what  ufe  is  it  to  turn 
out  a  delicate  child  barefooted  among  the  fnow,  if  at 
other  times  it  be  kept  in  a  nurfery  filled  with  warm 
vapours  ? 

§  499- 
Care  muft  be  taken  not  to  fall  into  the  other  ex- 
treme, by  following  too  cold  a  mode  of  treatment^ 
&;c.  The  tranfition  to  the  ftrengthening  hardening 
mode  of  education  mufb  be  made  gradually^  and 
with  conflant  attention  to  the  exiiling  powers. 

B  b  3  §  50Q0 
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§  500. 

The  chief  point  is  to  guard  againfl:  the  previous 
debilitating  caufes.  It  is  a  common  but  a  miftaken 
notion,  that  every  thing  is  to  be  expe(fled  from  di- 
red  corroborants,  fuch  as  the  cold  bath,  wine,  rich 
foups,  ilrengthening  medicines,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  negled  removing  the  caufes  which  alone  would  ef- 
fed  a  cure.  A  tranfition  to  a  more  healthful  mode 
of  life  will  alone  reftore  the  loft  powers.  The  fear 
that  weak  children  would  not  endure  ftraining  and 
exercife  of  the  powers  necefTary  for  that  purpofe  is 
totally  groundlefs.  The  pooreft  and  moft  debilitated 
children  become  found  and  adive  when  they  learn 
fome  trade  conneded  with  m.otion  and  exercife  of 
the  bodily  powers. 

§501. 

The  ftrengthening  method  muft,  as  far  as  poiliblej, 
be  free  from  all  conftraint.  A  certain  natural,  wtl] 
ordered  freedom,  allowed  to  children  during  their 
gymnaftic  exercifes,  in  regard  to  bodily  labour,  ancj 
bearing  heat  and  cold,  will  promote  this  end  im- 
perceptibly, which  will  be  fupported  alfo  by  example, 
and  that  emmlation  excited  in  the  fociety  of  childifl^ 
life. 

§502. 

One  thing  in  particular,  which  requires  improve- 
ment, is  the;  mode  of  feeding  children  hitherto  em* 
ployed,  and  which  is  a  principal  caufe  for  maintain-^ 
ing  their  debiUty.  A  child  which  comes  into  the 
world  feeble  has  the  more  need  of  being  nourifhed 
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by  a  found  mother  or  nurfe ;  for  the  weakefi:  dtgeftive 
power  can  bear  milk  drawn  immediately  from  the 
bread.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary, 
if  the  mother  or  nurfe  is  unfound,  attacked  with  any 
chronic  difeafe,  or  highly  irritable,  and  fubjed  to 
violent  palTions,  that  the  child  fliould  be  removed 
from  her.  Care  alfo  mud  be  taken  to  provide  the 
child  with  good  found  nouriiliment,  which  howev'er 
muft  be  given  in  moderation.  Animal  food  and  wine 
are  only  relative  corroborants.  In  all  cafes  of  feeble- 
nefs  there  is  great  irritability,  vhich  muft  be  excited 
and  maintained  in  a  moderate  degree,  but  which  by 
a  relative  excefs  of  ftimulus  becomes  highly  perni- 
cious. Wine  may  be  confidered  as  a  m.edicine  for 
feeble  children,  and  when  given  in  moderation  pro- 
motes digeftion,  prevents  the  accumulation  of  worms, 
and  excites  a  greater  adivity  of  the  vital  principle ; 
but  brandy  and  other  fpirituous  liquors  are  poifon  t@ 
■them.  Animal  food  is  nourifhing,  but  in  a  relative 
excefs  too  irritating.  Children  fed  m.erely  with  ani- 
mal food  acquire  a  blooming  appearance,  and  are 
full  of  blood,  but  irritability  and  an  inflammatory 
diathefis  are  thereby  immoderately  increafed,  and  in- 
dired  debility  is  excited.  They  are  readily  attacked 
by  inflammatory  difeafes,  are  liable  to  a  putrid  foiu- 
tion  of  the  juices,  and  often  die  fuddenly  when  fuch 
an  event  is  not  expedted.  Animal  food,  however,  is 
an  excellent  ftrengthener  of  feeble  children,  when 
the  following  rules  are  obferved  :  i.  To  give  ani- 
mal food  as  an  addition  to  vegetables,  in  order  to 
improve  their  acidifying  quality,  2.  To  give  chil- 
dren before  they  have  teethed  only  fometim.es  a  little 
meat  foup,  freed  from  all  fat. 

Bb4  The 
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The  beft  nourlfhment  for  feeble  children  is  milk. 
I  have  (ecn  exceedingly  weak  exhauflied  children  re- 
cover their  ftrength  merely  by  drinking  milk  every 
day.  The  milk  is  much  better  when  taken  imme- 
diately from  the  animal.  If  it  can  be  drunk  the  mo- 
ment after  it  has  been  milked,  it  is  far  preferable. 
I  once  fav/  a  child  of  a  year  old,  exceedingly  weaken- 
ed, and  reduced  almofh  to  a  Skeleton ,  which  voided 
all  its  food  undigefted,  had  a  fwelled  belly,  and 
fcreamed  continually,  reftored  to  health  by  carrying 
it  feveral  times  a  day,  at  certain  hours,  to  the  cow- 
flail,  and  fuffering  it  to  drink  milk  from  the  veflel 
into  which  it  had  been  milked.  To  prevent  the 
milk  from  growing  cold,  it  was  previouily  warmed, 
and  then  kept  immerfed  in  hot  water.  As  this  kind 
of  nourifhment  was  at  laft  too  fattening  for  the  child, 
J  ordered  a  portion  of  boiled  water  to  be  poured  into 
the  milk,  warm  as  it  came  from  the  cow. 

When  milk  cannot  be  obtained  in  this  manner, 
give  the  child  to  drink  a  mixture  of  milk  and  water, 
v^hich  has  been  gently  boiled.  The  milk,  how^ever, 
mufl:  not  be  boiled  too  much,  but  only  parboiled, 
elle  it  will  lofe  its  befh  parts. 

An  excellent  kind  of  nourifnm.ent  is  fweet  whey 
prepared  according  to  Huf eland's  prefcriptlon.* 
It  contains  the  nourilhing  volatile  parts  of  the  milk 
without  the  fmallefh  portion  of  acid.  In  confumptive 
difeafes,  and  difeafes  where  no  other  nouriflmient  can 
be  endured,  I  have  faved  the  lives  of  children  for 
feveral  Vv^eeks  by  thefe  means. 

Beer  is  nouriihing  and  ftrengthening  for  feeble 
children,   but  it  mufl:  neither  be  too  ftrong  nor  too 

much 

*  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  blattern  urn  Weimar.  1793.  p*  354. 
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much  hopped.  Hildebrand*  recommends  good  beer 
Ibup,  prepared  with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  for  breakfaft. 
The  beer  mufh  be  a  £;ood  vinous  fort  :  bitter  beer 
when  boiled  has  an  unpleafant  tafre.  The  yolks  of 
eggs  mufh  be  carefully  mixed,  that  they  may  not 
curdle. 

The  powers,  if  not  put  into  activity,  become  re- 
laxed. Children  have  naturally  a  great  propenfity  to 
motion  and  adivity,  a  great  deal  is  done  when  this 
natural  propenfity  is  not  checked,  but  it  mufh  be  pro- 
perly direcled  to  call  forth  the  powers  by  exercife.  It 
is  a  capital  fault  in  education,  that  in  regard  to  girls 
fo  little  care  is  taken  to  make  the  bodily  powers  ex- 
pand. Dr.  Lettsom-J~  complains,  that  in  many 
feminaries  of  education  near  Loodon,  where  the  play 
grounds  are  too  confined  and  not  fufficiently  air}^, 
intermittent  fevers  and  diforders  of  the  breaft  are  ex- 
ceedingly common  among  the  children,  whereas  in 
the  country  fchools  thefe  difeafes  feldom  occur,  and 
nof  a  fmgle  child  dies  in  the  courfe  of  feveral  years. 
Bodily  exercifes  for  feeble  children  mufh  be  gradually 
increafed,  and  they  mufh  be  entirely  free  from  the  lead 
confhraint.  It  will  be  attended  with  the  mod  advan- 
tage if  they  are  performed  in  the  open  air. 

§  5^4' 
-     Cleanliness  is   an   excellent   corroborant,    the 
utility  of  which  may  be  conceived  from  the  importance 
of  the  organ  of  the  ikin.     Dirtinefs  is  often  the  fole 

caufe 

*  Hufeland's  Journal  der  pra6l.  hcilk.  III.  part  \.  43. 
f  Hi  us  refpeding  the  Chiorofis  of  boarding-fchools,  London, 
1795,  p.  II. 
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caufe  of  the  continuance  of  debility.  Is  it  poffibk 
that  bathing  and  wafliing  can  be  too  much  recom- 
iiiended  ?  Children,  in  the  firfl:  pericd  of  their  age, 
ought  to  be  bathed  in  tepid  Vv'ater,  then  in  cool  water, 
and  when  they  have  attained  to  the  age  of  three  or 
four,  in  cold,  but  not  ice-cold,  water.  The  obferva- 
tions  already  given  in  regard  to  bathing  (§  453.)  may 
liere  ferve  as  a  guide.  The  cold  bath  has  been  recom- 
mended unconditionally  as  a  corroborant  for  feeble 
children,  and  people,  without  reflecting  on  the  pain- 
ful fenfation  thereby  occaiioned,  plunge  them  into 
ice-cold  water.  This  is  an  unfortunate  imitation  of 
the  Englifh,  to  whom  indeed,  with  their  mode  of  life, 
lieating  and  irritating  nouriihment,  animal  food  and 
wine,  the  cold  debilitating  bath  ferves  to  carry  off 
the  immoderate  irritability,  and  has  a  negative 
firengthening  adion.  But  how  can  this  weakening 
remedy  be  emplo3^ed  in  the  dire6l  debility  of  our 
children  ?  The  weaker  children  are,  the  lefs  they  can 
bear  the  cold  bath,  as  we  ob ferve  at  the  period  of 
expaniion  in  childhood  or  the  tim,e  of  teething,  when 
many  cannot  endure  even  the  cooi  bath. 

§  505- 
The  cafe  is  different  in  regard  to  fpeedy  wafhing 
with  cold  water  (§  462.)  Vvdiere  the  cold  ad:s  merely 
as  a  fl:imulant ;  and  yet  v/hen  applied  to  feeble  chil- 
dren it  muft  be  done  only  with  cool  water. 

§  506. 

The  powers  of  feeble  children  mmft  not  be  too 
much  flrained  by  being  lifted  and  carried,  or  by  too 
early  Vv^alkins:.     By  thefe  means  didocations,  fradures 
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of  the  bones,  and  crookednefs  of  the  fpine,  may  be 
eafily  occafioned.  The  general  caufe  of  deformity  is 
debility  of  the  follds,  the  great  foftnefs  and  pliable- 
nefs  of  the  bones :  accidental  caufes  are  external  vio- 
lence, falling  from  a  height,  an  unnatural  pofition  of 
the  body  by  fitting  and  ftanding  crooked,  or  by  lying 
obliquely  in  bed.  Fradures  readily  arife  from  great 
relaxation  of  the  follds  and  mufcles. 

§  507- 

The  clothing  of  children  mufl  be  wide  and  not  too 
warm :  furs  and  warm  covering  for  the  head  are  im.-' 
proper. 

One  great  objed  of  attention  mufl:  be  to  provide 
for  them  an  airy,  clean  Sleeping  apartment.  Care 
mufc  be  taken  not  to  irritate  them  or  to  put  them  in 
fear,  by  which  they  might  be  thrown  into  convul- 
fions.  On  the  other  hand  it  will  be  neccfTary  to  pro- 
mote youthful  cheerfulnefs  by  company,  the  ufe  of 
free  air,  and  lively  amufements.  Nothing  is  more 
pernicious  than  to  ftrain  the  mental  powers  of  feeble 
children.  The  chief  care,  at  this  period,  muft  be  the 
body,  that  the  organ  of  the  foul  miay  be  preferved  in 
51  good  condition. 

It  is  ofterj  impofllble  to  refbore  health  to  feeble  chil- 
dren, but  by  fending  them,  to  the  country,  where  they 
jamy  enjoy  free  air  the  whole  day,  take  proper  exer- 
cife  without  reftraint,  and  uie  a  found,  unadulterated 
ipill^  diet,  &c. 

§  51C, 


sSo      IL    ASTHENOCOMIC;    or. 

The   art  of  maintaining  feeble   life    in   childhood 
confifiis  in  a  great  meafiire  in  dietetic  regimen,  which 
TAUil  be   fupported  by  medical   affifhance.      Hufe- 
LAND*  has  given  us  excellent  obfervations  on  the  na- 
ture  of  childhood,  and  the  peculiar  progrefs  of  the 
difeafes  of  children.     The  conftitution  of  the  period 
of  childhood   is,   on   the  one  hand,  irritability  un- 
naturally exalted,  and  on  the  other  great   relaxation 
and  debility  in  the  power  of  a6tion  of  the  organs.    We 
obferve,    therefore,    in  that   period,    a  difproportion 
between  ad:ion  and  re-a61ion.     The  organs  are  partly 
incomplete  and  imperfc6t  in  their  conformation,  and 
partly  deficient  in  the  neceiTary  cohefion  and  denfity  ^ 
individual  organs  are  more  or  lefs  completely  formed 
than  others;    and  yet   nature  is  occupied  in  this  bu- 
finefs  of  conformation,  and  thence  arifes  in  fome  of  the 
organs  a  particular  accumulation  of  juices,  a  greater 
confluence  of  the  pov/er  of  formation,  a  particular 
irritability  and  fenfibility.     All  thefe  phenomena  we 
find  in  the  afthenic  ftate  in  a  very  high  degree,  when 
to  the  natural  debility  of  childhood  there  is  added 
an    excited   artificial    or   accidental   debility.      This 
renders  great  care  and  attention  necelTary  in  the  treat- 
ment   of  the  difeafes  of  children,    I  (liall  therefore 
endeavour  to  furnifh  a  few  hints  for  the  treatment  of 
t' e  afthenia  of  childhood,    and   to  point   out   thofe 
cafes  in  which  the  treatment  ought  to  be  different.      , 

The  unnaturally  exalted  irritability  mufh  be  lowered, 
without  weakening,  at  the  fame  time,  the  power  of 
aclion  in  the  organs,  and  therefore  mild,  em.ollient 
means  for  children  are  to  be  preferred.     The  beft  are 

*  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  blattcrn  um  Weimar,  p.  292. 
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'milk  and  mucilages,  as  nothing  tends  more  to  repair 
the  great  wafte  of  the  nouriQiing  parts  and  the  lois  of 
the  fiuids,  occahoned  b)^  the  great  aclivity  of  excre- 
tion and  fecretion;  nothing  alfo  is  more  proper  foi* 
moderating  the  acridity  of  the  juices  which  thence 
arifes.  Thefe  means  accomplidi  the  end  much  better 
than  the  narcotic,  as  they  ftrengthen  rather  than  in- 
jure the  debilitated  organic  parts.  But  where  the 
irritabihty  is  extremely  violent,  the  latter  are  indif- 
penfably  neceiiary,  in  order  that  by  a  greater  (limulus 
the  weaker  exiiling  ftim.ulus  may  be  fuppreiied.  But 
of  thefe  the  mjlder  and  weaker  are  to  be  preferred  to 
the  real  opiates.  They  may  be  combined  very  pro- 
perly with  foftening,  gelatinous,  oily  m.edicines,  by 
which  their  prejudicial  aclion  on  the  organization  is 
prevented.  They  may  be  employed  alfo  internally 
in  injedions  and  fomentations  with  m.ore  certainty  of 
effect  than  internally,  and  their  operations  m.ay  be 
feconded  by  the  tepid  bath  and  means  proper  for 
producing  a  derivation,  &c.  For  internal  ufe  there- 
fore, camomile,  valerian,  mufk,  flowers  of  zink,  and 
faffron,  are  the  fittefl:. 

The  dofes  of  thefe  medicines  for  children  muft  be 
adjufted  with  great  accuracy.  In  large  dofes,  or  when 
long  continued  narcotic  medicines  occafion  flupefac- 
tion,  hebetude,  apoplecfic  affedtions,  lofs  of  m^emory, 
and  idiotifm.  It  is  exceedingly  difncult  to  determine 
exactly  the  proper  quantity.  In  certain  cafes  the 
phyfician  mufb  be  guided  by  experience  and  his  own 
iagacity. 

Care  mufh  be  taken  alfo  to  miaintain  the  necefTary 
activity  of  the  vital  principle,  and  a  good  fliate  of  the 
orc^anic   parts.      In   children,    the   vital  principle  is 

weakened 
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weakened  in  a  very  high  degree  ;  its  activity  is  don- 
fined,  and  the  organic  parts  are  eafijy  injured.  Now 
to  guard  againft  the  total  departure  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, every  thing  that  tends  to  weaken  it  niuft  be 
avoided.  Strong  laxatives  and  emetics,  and  long 
continued  evacuation,  are  on  this  account  much  to 
be  dreaded,  though  lometimes,  on  another  account,  as 
fliall  be  fliewn  hereafter,  they  are  requifite  at  this 
period.  They  mufh  not  be  employed  in  fuch  quantity 
as  to  weaken  the  vital  principle  or  injure  the  organic 
parts  themfelves,  but  merely  wdth  a  view  to  remove 
the  impediments  to  the  free  adivity  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple. They  muft  never  be  em.ployed  in  fuch  a  degree 
as  to  produce  exhaufhion  :  to  guard  againft  this  bad 
effeic  corroborants  muft  occafionally  be  applied. 

The  application  of  ftimulants  and  corroborants  is 
particularly  proper  for  childhood.  By  thefe  means 
we  endeavour  to  fupport  the  activity  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple. In  children,  a  greater  aftivity  of  this  princi- 
ple is  required  to  m.aintain  the  bufinefs  of  abforption, 
reforption,  and  nutrition.  Obftru^tions,  congeftions^ 
deranged  formation  of  organic  parts,  cachexies,  rheu- 
rcatifm,  and  glandular  fwellings,  never  take  place  more 
readily  than  in  children  whtn  this  acflivity  is  im- 
peded. For  this  reafon  they  are  fo  much  benefited 
by  w^armth,  which,  however,  muft  never  be  carried 
too  far  ;  and  hence  the  fudden  application  of  the  fti- 
mulus  of  cold,  wafliing  v/ith  cool  water,  is  fo  ftrength- 
ening.  Among  the  corroborants  are  cinchona,  wnne, 
bitter  extradl.  The  ufe  of  thefe  direft  corroborants 
rD.uft  be  confined  merely  to  thofe  cafes  when  they  are 

required 
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required  by  the  weakened  (late  of  the  vital  principle. 
Nutritive  means  are  alfo  in  the  afthenia  of  children 
abfoiutely  neceiTary, 

§5x2. 

On  account  of  the  unequal  adivity  of  the  vital 
principle,  and  the  fo  different  fcates  of  individnal  or- 
gans, means  which  increafe  or  leflen  the  adivity  m 
individual  organs  are  of  great  utility;  and  hence  local 
means,  and  fach  as  produce  a  derivation,  veiicatories., 
and  cataplafms  of  muflard,  are  fo  Cifediual  to  kiieri 
the  exalted  irritability  of  the  fuifering  organs,  by  ex- 
alting that  of  remote  organs  in  confequence  of  their 
conienilis.  Hence  alfo  the  utility  of  external  corro- 
borants, fomentations  of  cinchona^  wadiing  with  wine,, 
and  particularly  the  bath. 

The  vifcidities  in  children,  on  account  of  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  folids,  and  particularly  of  tlie  inteftina! 
canal,  deferve  no  leis  attention  as  an  impediment  to 
the  activity  of  the  vital  principle,  and  as  the  cauie  ot 
leficn  in  the  organic  parts.  We  mufl: endeavour  to  re- 
move them. 

1.  By  throwing  out  the  gadric  impurities.  We  mult. 
here  pay  attention  chiefly  to  the  excitement,  and  the 
derivation  thereby  effected,  but  no  lefs  alio  to  the 
evacuation  of  noxious  matterj  prejudicial  by  its  cor- 
ruption, which  communicates  noxious  parts  to  the 
juices,  and  even  by  its  acridity  attacks  the  folids. 

2.  By  exciting  a  greater  activity  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, partly  in  order  to  flrengthen  the  organization, 
and  ^ive  more  nftivity  to  excretion  and  fecretion,  and 

partly 
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partly  to  guard  againfl  the  farther  accumulation  of 
crudities.  By  thefe  means,  the  necelTary  evacuation 
of  foreign  matter,  which  could  not  be  effected  by  the 
ftrongefl  detergents,  will  take  place  of  itfelf.  But  we 
fhail  do  wrong  if  we  attempt  to  accompliili  this 
end  merely  by  fliimulants  and  corroborants  j  both  in- 
dications mull  be  united. 

II.  Treatment  of  the  Asthenia  of  old  Age, 

§5H- 

Old  age  is  of  itfelf  a  ftate  of  debility  and  feeblenefs. 
The  vital  principle  is  not  only  confined  in  its  activity, 
but  is  alfo  deficient,  and  the  organization  has  become 
imfit  for  the  purpofes  of  life.  This  fcate  would  foon 
conducl  to  the  grave  were  not  the  confum.ption  of 
the  vital  principle  lefs  in  old  age.  It  is  poflible  to 
fupport  finking  nature  by  means  of  art,  and  to  pro- 
long feeble  life  in  this  period.  Socrates  com^pared  old 
people  to  drooping  plants  -,  they  are  refrefhed  by  dew, 
but  violent  rain  promotes  their  fpeedy  decay. 

Old  people  mufl:  avoid  violent  mxental  affections  -, 
great  and  overftrained  aclivity  of  the  powers  of  the 
foul :  their  greateft  enemy  is  cold.  All  fudden 
changes,  abrupt  tranfitions  fromi  one  extreme  to 
another,  and  all  changes  which  make  no  imprefiion 
at  another  period  of  life,  are  pernicious.  Violent  ex- 
ercife  fatigues  and  exhaufhs  their  powers ;  all  ftrong 
ftimulants  excite  an  irritability  that  debilitates  the 
vital  principle,  by  which  their  life  is  fliortened ;  though 
their  general  fenfation  for  common  ftimulants  is  blunt- 
ed as  foon  as  thefe  ftimulants  are  perceived  by  them, 
they  exercife  an  action  exceedingly  violent.  They 
are  much  weakened  by  evacuations  through  the  fkin, 

or 
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or  return  if  they  are  difproportioned  to  their  powers ; 
but  nothing  is  more  pernicious  to  old  people  than 
violent  bleeding. 

Warmth  is  the  element  of  old  age.  The  more  na- 
tural, internal  heat  is  deficient,  the  more  muft  this 
want  be  fupplied  and  preferved  by  external  calefaci- 
ents.  Warm  clothing,  a  warmer  climate,  and  a  warm 
apartment  to  relide  in,  are  the  more  beneficial  to  old 
people,  as  they  fliew  a  delire  for  them. 

Old  age  requires  rest,  moderate  adivity,  and  lef- 
fened  exercife    of   the  powers.     A  certain    adivity, 
however^  efpecially  if  people  have  been  accufbomed 
to  it  in  their  youth,  is,  in  feeble  age^  a  mean  of  pro- 
longing life,  were  it  only  the  ufe  of  the  fpiritual  or 
bodily  powers,   but    no   fatiguing   oppreilive  labour 
mufh    be   undertaken.     The  increafmg    aridity   and 
hardnefs  of  the  fibres  muf!:,  as  far  as  poflible,  be  lef- 
fened  by  emollients*  ;  and  hence  the  great  benefit  of 
the  tepid  bath  and  undion  already  recommended.  Mo- 
derate fiimulants  are  required  to  m.aintain  the  adivity 
of  the  vital  principle,  becaufe  v/ith  the  decreafe  of 
this  adivity,  the  fufceptibility  of  the  organization  for 
life  is  gradually  lofb  5  hence,  wine  is   fo  falutajy  for 
old  people.     To  maintain  the  powers   and  ftrengthen 
the  body  is  the  principal  objed  5  and  this  objed  will 
be    accompliflied   by  choice,  digeftible,  juicy   food, 
meat  foups,  broth,  he.     Milk  affords  excellent  nou- 
riihment  for  old  people.     Human  milk,  drawn  im- 

*  Seneduds  marcorem  impoffibile  eft  folvere^  juvari  autem  ut 
in  longum  difFeratur  poteH:,  et  haec  quidem  tomenta  fsnibus  parans 
medecinae  pars  ilia  eft  qucs  fcopum  habet  Mere  et  cohibere  quan» 
turn  poliibile,  ne  deficcetur  corpus  cordis  ia  Uritum  ut  latorars 
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mediately  from  the  bread;  and  in  the  next  place^ 
affes  miik,  or  milk  in  general,  if  drank  when  newly 
milked  (§  411),  It  is  of  importance  alfo  to  maintain 
cheerfulnefs  ;  a  placid  agreeable  frame  of  mind,  pleaf- 
ing  hope  and  joy,  a  retrofpedive  view  of  the  pafl:,. 
and  fweet  care  for  the  future,  are  the  m.eans  of  enli- 
vening old  age  ;  alfo  the  company  of  young  perfons, 
attention' to  children,  by  whom  old  people  are  fo  na- 
turally attradled,  and  in  particular  the  fociety  of  young 
females,  who,  as  fom.e  pretend,  have  a  phyfical  influ- 
ence over  old  age.  The  fieeping  of  old  perfons  with 
young  women,  prefcribed  by  fome  as*  the  means  of 
prolonging  life,  we  do  not  recommend,  and  willi  to 
confine  their  intercourfe  mierely  to  converfation. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  eafily  deduce 
thofe  indications  which  the  art  of  the  phyfician  re- 
quires for  maintaining  feeble  life  in  old  age.  The 
heahng  art,  as  applicable  to  old  age,  depends  on  the 
fame  principles  as  the  treatment  of  children,  viz, 
maintaining  the  powers  by  gentle  ftimulating  and 
ftrengthening  means ;  guarding  againft  every  thing 
that  drains  or  exhauds ,  foftening  the  dry  rigid  fibres ; 
producing  a  derivation  of  the  congefcicns  in  individual 
parts;  the  ..r:pK cation  of  local  dimulantSy  and,  in 
particular,  atteniion  to  preferve  a  good  date  of  the 
crgan  of  the  ikin,  and  of  the  domach,  oic. 

The  date  of  feeble  old  age  is  compared  to  that  of 
convalefcents,  after  fevere  difeafes ;  and,  therefore,  an 
illudration  of  thefe  different  points  will  be  found 
vmder  that  head. 
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III,  Treatment  of  asthenia  after,  diseases. 

The  obje6l  here  is  not  fo  much  to  effe6l  a^  diredt 
reftoration  of  the  lofl:  health,  as  to  render  this  ftate  lefs 
dangerous  for  the  duration  of  life  ;  and,  therefore, 
under  the  debility  which  follows  difeafe  we  compre- 
hend both  an  approach  to  health,  or  convalefcence, 
and  an  increafmo;  deviation  from  health.  We  muft 
here  take  into  confideration  the  previous  difeafe  fcili 
exifting,  though  in  a  lefs  degree  ;  its  nature  and  du- 
ration ;  how  far  it  afFedls  the  vital  principle,  or  the 
organization;  whether  it  be  fthenic  or  afbhenic;  what 
organs  have  particularly  fufFered,  &c.  We  mufh  at- 
tend alfo  to  the  conftitution  of  the  patient ;  the 
ftrength  or  weaknefs  of  his  body ;  and  alfo  to  his 
condition  in  the  found  ftate.  We  muft  enquire  what 
the  difeafes  were  with  which  he  w^as  before  attacked; 
whether  they  were  cured  radically,  or  merely  fufpend- 
ed  by  palliatives ;  under  what  circumftances  and  re^ 
lations  the  patient  lived ;  what  trade  or  occupation 
he  fcHowed,  &c.  When  we  have  examined  thefe  and 
feveral  other  circum.ftances,  we  may  then  form  a  real 
idea  of  the  exifting  afthenia.  The  debility  which  re* 
mains  after  difeafe  is  properly  prolonged  difeafe,  and 
requires  the  greateft  attention  to  guard  againft  a  re- 
iapfe,  or  to  extirpate  the  remaining  morbid  diathefis. 
The  depreffed  ftate  of  the  powers  renders  the  appli- 
cation of  the  ftrengthening  method  neceifary ;  where 
this  is  neglected,  remains  of  the  difeafe  are  ftiil  left 
behind,  the  equilibrium  of  the  powers  v/hich  has  been 
deranged  is  not  com.pletely  reftored,  and  obftrudions 
will  be  the  confequence.     Individual  organs,  which 
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have  been  chiefly  weakened  by  the  difeafe,  will  form 
receptacles  for  new  maladies  ;  they  will  afterwards  be 
chiefly  attacked  when  any  new  difeafe  takes  place,  and 
their  feeble  ftate  will  have  the  worft  influence  on  the 
whole  organization.  Hence  fo  many  affedions  of  the? 
flomach,  and  of  the  organ  of  the  fkin,  after  difeafes 
ivhich  have  been  imperfedly  cured. 

But  however  neceiTary  it  may  be  to  flrengthen  the 
'vital  principle,  and  the  organization  after  difeafes  ;  to 
put  the  one  into  moderate  adivity,  by  animating 
means  and  ftimiilants,  and  to  give  the  other,  by  cor- 
roborants, more  coherence,  and  a  better  mixture  of 
component  parts,  the  flimulating,  ftrengthening  me- 
thod, if  employed  unconditionally  and  in  excefs,  is 
pernicious.  In  that  cafe  it  exalts  the  irritability  in 
an  immoderate  degree  -,  haftens,  by  thefe  means,  vital 
confumption ;  and  even,  by  immoderate  adivity,  in- 
jures the  organs,  {§  232— §  362 — §  398).  The  im- 
moderate irritability  ends  in  hebetude  and  infenfi- 
bility,  and  the  confequence  is  lamenefs  of  the  organs^ 
and  fometimes  incurable  maladies.  Let  us  now  only 
lefled  on  the  improper  application  of  narcotics,  opi- 
ates, heating  effences,  wine  and  brandy,  efpeciallj 
when  ufed  to  excefs  after  difeafes.  In  vain  fhall  we 
expedl:  fhrength  from  them;  the  confequences  will 
rather  be  derangement  of  the  crifes,  inflammation  of 
the  ftomach  or  lungs,  congeflions  of  the  blood  in  the 
liead,  and  therefore  apopledlic  affedions. 

The  whole  art  of  treating  afthenia  after  difeafes- 
conliits  in  endeavouring  to  maintain  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  the  adivity  of  the  vital  principle ;  now  fo  far 
.as  the  objed  in  view  requires,  fcimulants  and  corrobo- 
rants mull  be  applied  ^  but  at  the  fame  tim.e  ail  im- 
pediments- 
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pediments  to  the  a6i:ivity  of  the  vital  principle  muft 
be  removed,  whether  ariling  from  an  excefs  or  defici- 
e.aey  of  excitement.  Expelling  foreign  pernicious 
matter  from  the  body  belongs  to  the  fame  head  ;  and 
hence,  in  many  cafes,  the  neceffity  of  evacuation. 

But  when  nature  or  the  vital  principle  is  not  fuffici- 
cntly  a-ftive  of  itfelf  to  remove  thefe  impediments,  and 
to  expel  crudities,  &c.  it  muft  be  aiufted  by  propor- 
tionate ftiinulants  and  corroborants,  without  which  it 
would  always  be  hazardous  to  employ  even  the  necef- 
fary  evacuants. 

Medicines  employed  to  expel  crudities  will  be  far 
more  effedual,  and  in  rnuch  fmaller  dofes,  if  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  vital  principle  has  been  excited  to  pro- 
mote  their  critical  operation.  Sometimes  this  critical 
evacuation  of  foreign  matter  takes  place  by  vomiting, 
ftool,  or  perfpiration,  merely  by  exciting  the  adivity 
of  the  vital  principle.  The  long  wifhed-for  evacuation, 
by  ftooi,  or  through  the  fkin,  will  be  accom.plifhed 
when  the  fpafmodic  affedion,  which  kept  back,  as  it 
were,  and  confined  the  noxious  matter,  is  removed. 
But  it  muft  not  be  imaglr},e(;l  that  thjs  ead  can  always 
be  obtained  merely  by  the  action  of  ftimulants  on  the 
vital  principle. 

Let  it  be  our  chief  care  to  maintain  the  vital  prin- 
ciple in  thofe  debilitated  by  difeafe,  and  to  prevent  ifs 
confumption  :  we  muft  confequently  guard  againft  im- 
moderate ftjmulants,  and  every  thing  that  depreffes  the 
adivity  of  the  vital  principle  below  that  degree  which 
is  neceftary  for  maintaining  life.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  be  more  pernicious,  after  difeafes,  than  violent 
evacuation,  exceffive  bleeding,  &;c.  except  in  the  cafe 
when  it  ferves  to  remove  impediments  to  vital  adivity. 

Ccg  It 
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it  is  a  mlilaken  notion  that  people  muft  conclude  ever/ 
difeafe  witii  evacuation,  either  upwards  or  downwards, 
as  for  the  moil  part  moderate  corroborants  might  be 
applied  with  m^uch  greater  propriety. 

Difeafes  leave  behind  them  im_moderate  fenfibility 
and  irritability,  fo  that  patients  are  affeded  in  the 
moil  violent  manner  by  itlmulants,  by  every  thing 
that  excites  mental  emotion,  and  by  fmali  dofes  of  Si- 
mulating medicines ;  and  on  that  account  they  are  in 
continual  danger  of  a  relapfe.  To  leifen  this  evil 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  the  phyiician.  This  may  be  done  by  mild  fedatives, 
am.ong  which  tne  w^arm  bath  deferves  the  firfl:  rank. 
To  this  bead  belong  alio  vegetable  mucilages,  milk 
drawn  immediately  from,  ti.e  bread,  iweet  whey,  thin 
meat  foups  free  from  fat,  &c.  Alfo  moderate  exer- 
cife,  exhilarating  the  mind,  the  ufe  of  open,  pure,  dry 
and  m.odcrately  warm  air.  It  will  be  necefTary,  above 
all,  to  avoid  violent  flimulants,  violent  paiTions,  agi- 
tation by  overftrained  exertion,  highly  feafoned  food, 
and  fpirituous  liquors. 

Our  attention  m.ufl:  be  chiefly  directed  to  the  flate 
of  the  principal  organs—the  lungs,  the  fbomach,  and 
the  fidn. 

We  can,  however,  give  only  general  prefcriptions;  for 
if  we  fliould  venture  to  efhabliili  rules  for  individual 
cafes,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  v/e  might  be  m.if- 
imderftood.  A  great  deal  will  depend  on  the  method 
before  employed  when  the  difeai'e  was  at  its  height, 
as  from  the  confequences  rules  muft  be  deduced  for 
the  treatment  of  the  ftate  of  convalefcence.  If  the 
debilitating  method,  bleeding,  and  abundance  of  eva- 
CuantSj  have  been  employed^  rpore  caution  will  be  re- 

quire4 
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quired  in  the  application  of  the  (irencrthening  method  : 
only  moderate  and  gradually  increaied  doies  of  fcrength- 
ening  and  fiiimulating  means  can  be  admitted.  Such 
patients  find  themieives  in  the  flate  of  thofe  v/ho, 
after  having  been  famiflied,  kill  themieives  by  a  furfeit. 
The  pernicious  confequences  of  the  ufual  mode,  firfh 
to  employ  exceilive  evacuation,  and  then  ftrong  dofes 
of  cinchona,  have  been  already  fheWn  by  Roichiaub*. 
The  m.ofl:  important  point  is  to  take  care  that  na- 
ture be  not  difturbed,  and  that  the  crifes  be  not  ilip- 
preffed;  that  new  affedlions  and  difeafes  be  prevented; 
that  the  tranfition  from  one  difeafe  to  another  be 
carefully  obferved;  and  in  particular,  that  falutary 
afFections,  which  convey  as  it  were  the  m.orbid  matter 
to  external  parts,  be  not  improperly  treated.  I  hope 
I  fhali  be  pardoned  for  ufing  the  term  salutary  : 
without  admitting  a  peculiar  falutary  power  in  nature  j 
m.ay  we  not  call  out-breaking,  or  ulcers,  or  eryfipela- 
tous  infiamm-ation,  under  which  a  malignant  fever  dif- 
appears,  relatively  falutary  ? 

TpvEatment  of  the  intervals  of  diseases. 

§516. 

The  interm.ediate  times  or  intervals  in  difeafeSj 
which  m.ake  periodical  pauies,  are  the  more  employed 
for  ilrengthening  feeble  nature^  as  during  the  pa- 
roxyfms  the  direcl  treatmient  cannot  properly  be  ap- 
plied. In  thefe  intervals,  the  greatefh  effedl  js  to  be 
expefted  from  medicines,  as  the  body  is  then  propereil 
for  receiving  them.  But  it  is  of  great  imiportance  in 
.  this  method  to  pay  attention  to  the  ftate  of  tlie  powers. 

C  c  4  ln_ 
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In  the  afthenic  ftate,  which  exifts  in  particular  in  the 
intervals  of  chronic  difeafes,  and,  in  general,  of  all  dif- 
eafes  that  attack  the  vital  principle,  debilitating  means 
would  render  the  enfuing  paroxyfms  worfe,  as  they 
would  deftroy  the  refiftance  to  the  morbid  irritation. 
Small  deviations  from  the  proper  regimen,  catching 
cold,  getting  wet,  or  overloading  the  ftomach,  readily 
call  forth  fupprelTed  fever.  Relapfes  are  moft  to  be 
apprehended  in  difeafes  which  difappear  fuddenly 
and  without  good  fymptoms,  and  the  fooner  the 
return  the  greater  the  danger,  as  the  natural  powers 
are  too  much  debilitated  by  the  difeaie,  as  yet 
fcarcely  overcome.  A  fmgle  bleeding,  or  purgative, 
at  an  improper  tim.e,  may  change  a  regular  tertian 
into  a  double  tertian  fever.  Nature  mufi;  rather 
be  fo  far  ftrengthened  that  the  re-a6tion  of  the  vital 
principle  may  oppofe  fufficient  refiftance  to  the  adion 
of  the  difeafe.  Should  the  activity  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple be  too  much  excited  by  the  ftimaulating,  ftrength- 
ening  method,  it  may  readily  be  comprehended,  that 
it  anfes  from  the  vital  principle  being  adually  ftrength- 
ened, and  that  it  is  not  unnatural  irritability  excited 
by  improper  ftimuiants.  The  next  attack  of  the 
difeafe,  howeverj  will  be  fomewhat  more  violent,  be- 
caufe  a  ftate  approaching  to  fthenia  has  been  produce^ 
by  art,  but  the  ftrengthened  vital  principle  is  now  in  a 
condition  to  overcome  the  difeafe  j  the  patient  will  at 
leaft  endure  it  better  than  where  the  vital  principle  is 
weak  though  the  paroxyfms  be  lefs  violent  y  but  the 
mcuid  matter  is  not  ftifliciently  prepared,  confe- 
quently  the  equilibrium  of  the  powers,  which  has  been 
deranged,  is  not  completely  reftored,  and  the  evil  re- 
mains in  the  body  where  it  operates  like  afecret  poifon  j 
the  duration  oi  the  difeafe^  therefore^  is  prolonged. 
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Now  REAL  VITAL  STRENGTH,  to  whicli  I  havc  be- 
fore called  the  reader's  attention,  mufl  be  reflored  ; 
but  to  accompliih  this  requires  great  art.  Particular 
attention  muft  be  paid  to  the  impedinients  which 
prevent  the  adirivity  of  the  vital  principle.  Stimulants 
muft  be  combined  with  corroborants  in  that  degree 
which  is  necelTary  for  fupporting  the  latter,  and  to 
give  more  impulfe  to  the  vital  principle.  Care  muft 
be  taken  not  to  confound  great  irritability,  temporary, 
violent  adivity  of  the  vital  principle,  efpecially  when 
it  is  confined  to  individual  organs  (for  example,  im- 
moderate adivity  of  the  organ  of  thought,  or  the  organ 
of  digeftion)  with  real  vital  flirength.  But  in  treat- 
ing the  intervals  of  difeafe  we  muft  attend  not  only  to 
the  vital  principle,  but  alfo  to  the  organization,  to 
proted  it  from  injury,  and  ftrengthen  the  weakened 
fibres. 

Our  obje(5l  here  is  not  the  art  of  healing,  properly 
fo  called  ',  we  merely  give  an  account  of  thofe  pro? 
cefles  which  ferve  for  maintaining  feeble  life.  We 
muft  endeavour  to  employ  the  ftrengthening  method 
in  general,  as  well  as  to  ftrengthen  thofe  organs  which 
have  been  particularly  Vv^eakened.  Moderate  exercife, 
warmth,  wine,  cinchona,  bitters,  ferruginous  medi- 
cines, tepid  ftrengthening  baths,  the  power  of  which 
i$  increafed  by  fome  addition,  pure  air,  country  life, 
eledricity,  he.  will  ferve  for  accompliftiing  the  firft 
object.  AH  thefe,  indeed,  are  means  exceedingly  dif- 
ferent in  their  mode  of  adion  3  but  \VQ  here  fpeak  of 
their  application  in  general.  We  may  difcover  the 
proper  tim^e  for  this  m.ode  of  application  by  obferving 
the  ftate  of  the  vital  principle.  The  ftate  of  the  or- 
eanization,  whether  the  folids  are  denfe  or  relaxed, 
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ill  ews  whr.t  dais  of  means  are  proper;  a  cached  ic  or 
inflamr-aLory  dlathefis,  the  leiion  of  organic  parts,  &c. 
alfo  tne  circurnftances  and  duration  of  the  difeafe,  the 
f!rud:!jn  of  the  patients. 

The  more  diilant  the  aLtacks  of  the  difeafe  are  from 
each  other,  bracing  tonic  medicines,  fuch  as  cinchona, 
can  be  employed  with  more  certainty  ;  but  the  lliorter 
the  intervals  '.he  more  fcimulating  means  are  neceffary, 
to  maintain  the  vital  principle  in  that  adivity  fuiiicient 
for  overcoming  the  difeafe.  Opium,  wine  in  fufficient, 
and  cinchona  in  very  large  dofes,  and  particularly  the 
uninterrupted  ufe  of  thefe  m.eans,  fo  that  the  effect  of 
the  firft.  dofe  m.ay  be  fupported  by  the  fecond,  are 
proper  for  this  purpofe*.  But  I  muft  remind  the 
reader  that  I  here  fpeak  of  the  pure,  dired  afthenic 
ftate,  in  which  the  whole  objed  is  to  ftrengthen  the 
vital  principle. 

The  real  corroborants,  applicable  in  the  afthenic  in- 
tervals,  are  thofe  which,  while  they  call  forth  the  adi- 
vity of  the  vital  principle,  ftrengthen  the  organiza- 
tion, and  make  it  fit  for  -being  aded  upon  by 
that  principle.  Strong  purgatives,  and  violent  emetics, 
rather  injure  the  organic  parts,  (efpecially  when  the 
inteftinal  canal  is  highly  irritable;  whereas  where 
there  is  great  abundance  of  vifcous  matter,  ftrong 
dofes  of  thefe  medicines  are  fometimes  neceiTary,  and 
in  particular  to  thofe  who  have  ufed  a  great  deal  of 
farinaceous  ncuriQinient)  untimely  bleeding,  efpeci- 
ally if  carried  to  excefs,  Vvdthdraws  a  part  of  the  m.afs 

of 

*  A  remarkable  circamilance  relatirg  to  this  point  is  mentioned 
by  Kampf,  who  unfortunately  is  now  almofl  forgotten.  See  his 
Abhandl.  von  einer  neuen  methode  die  hartnacldgfteR  krankli, 
2u  hei.cn.     Leipfic^  1785,  p.  119. 
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of  the  blood,  which  in  afthenia  it  is  highly  neceffary 
to  rpare,  and*  excites,  befides  a  decompofition  in  the 
mixture  of  the  juices,  a  change  in  the  proportion  of 
the  fluids.  On  the  other  hand,  nutritive  means,  meat 
foups,  vegetable  mucilages,  repair  the  lofs  of  the 
juices,  increafe  the  connexion  of  the  component  parts 
themiielves,  and  defend  (as  is  the  cafe  in  the  flux  in 
regard  to  the  ufe  of  vegetable  mucilages,  falap  root, 
he.)  the  folids  freed  from  their  coating,  the  internal 
fkin  of  the  inteftinal  canal  fi'om  leiion,  and  its  confe- 
quences,  infiamm.ation,  and  gangrene.  This  may 
ferve  for  illullrating  what  has  been  faid. 

We  mjjfh  flirengthen,  by  local  means,  thofe 
organs  mofh  attacked ;  fuch,  for  exam.ple,  as  the 
lungs,  the  flomach,  the  organ  of  the  ikin.  As  many 
difeafes  attack  this  organ  at  the  fame  time,  there  is  no 
better  method  than  by  ftrengthening  it  to  defend  the 
organization,  in  general,  from  the  ravage  of  difeafe. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 
Prolonging  feeble  life  m  the  so  called  ik- 

iCURABLE  STATES. 
§   517- 

Without  farther  enquiry  refpe6ling  the  relative 
meaning  of  the  terms,  curable  and  incurable,  as  ap- 
plied  to    difeafe,    (§    13.)   we    fhali    confider    cer- 
tain ftates,  where  the  phyfician  can  undertake  nothing 
definitive;  where  it  is  impoffible  for  him  to  attack 
the  difeafe  by  the  dired:  method,  and  v/here  he  ac- 
complifhes  his  objed,  if  he  can  maintain  life  for  a  cer- 
tain period,  and  lelTen  the  mofh  urgent  painful  affec- 
tions.    Under  fuch  circumftances,  a  radical  cure  can- 
jiot  be  efFeded,  as  the  feeble  life  would  be  extinguifh- 
ed  before  the  difeafe  could  be  overcome.     The  empi- 
ric in  many  cafes  is  fuccefsful,  becaufe  a  far  greater 
fum  of  the  vital  principle^  than  what  could  be  fup- 
pofed  from  external  figns,  is  often  concealed  in  the 
body,  and  the  regular  praditioner  who  does  not  ven- 
ture to  employ  fuch  defperate  rem.edies,  may  fome* 
times  lofe  a  patient  of  this  kind  ;  but  in  mod  cafes^ 
the  latter  by  this  moderate  method,  gains  time  to 
examine  with  more  accuracy,  the  vital  power,  fo  that 
he  can  treat  the  difeafe  in  the  dired  method,  with 
greater  certainty  ;  and  by  thefe  means,  inftead  of  one 
patient,  whom  he  innocently  lofes,  faves  a  hundred 
Yv^honi  die  fool  hardy  empiric  would  have  deftroyed^ 
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It  requires  a  very  high  degree  of  acutenefs,  to  eftablifh 
a  balance  betvvreen  the  exifling  vital  flrength,  and  the 
activity  of  the  means  which  leffen  it  in  a  certain  de- 
gree ;  to  determine  this  degree  with  the  greatefl:  pro- 
bability, and,  in  general,  to  diftinguifh  real  from  ap- 
parent debility. 

Even  in  the  higheft  degree  of  the  moil  malignant  dif- 
eafes,  it  is  improper  for  people  to  dwell  too  much  on 
the  idea  of  incurablenefs,  iefl:  all  hope  Ihould  be  loft, 
which  would  difcourage  the  phyfician,  and  make  him 
overlook  thofe  m.eans,  different  from  the  common 
practice,  which  might  relieve  his  patient.  Even  thofe 
maladies  which,  according  to  theory  and  experience^ 
muft  be  declared  incurable,  we  ought  not  always  to 
condder  as  defperate.  While  we  employ  every  means 
in  our  power  for  lelTening  the  fuiferings  of  the  patient^ 
the  hope,  though  perhaps  deceitful,  of  being  able  to 
remove  them,  and  to  maintain  life,  will  ailift  us 
greatly  in  our  exertions. 

To  maintain  the  vital  principle  in  fufEcieni  itrength, 
is  the  chief  object  of  the  phyfician ;  but  while  we  in- 
creafe  the  adivity  of  that  principle  by  the  exciting 
method,  we  muft  never  neglect  to  attend  to  the  im- 
pediments by  which  it  is  prevented  from  expanding 
itfelf.     This  obfervation  will  teach  us,  that  we  cannot 
always  employ  the  ftimulating  method,  and  that  even 
the  gaftric  mode  of  treatment,  notwithftanding  the 
afthenic  ftate,  muft  sometimes  be  combined  v/ith  it. 
In  employing  the  exciting  method,  we  afcertain  by 
obfervation,  whether  or  not  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
re-a6tion  or  fufceptibility  of  irritation ;  whether  the 
vital  principle  is  weakened  or  only  opprefTed.     We 
muft  then  take  care,  that  irritability  be  not  immode- 
rately 
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rately  increafed,  which  would  haflen  the  confumption 
of  hie  ',  and  that  a  concealed  morbid  predifpofition 
be  not  called  forth,  or  new  difeafes  and  afFedions  be 
excited. 

When  life  is  feeble,  every  thing  which  increafes  this 
iveaknefs  muft  be  avoided;  fach  as  great  adtivity  of 
the  body  or  the  mind,  evacuation  of  every  kind,  and 
particularly  bleeding,   except  in  particular  cafes. 

Such  is  the  fliate  which  we  have  here  to  take  into 
confideration.  To  remove  the  caufes,  may  perhaps 
be  impoffible.  We  rejoice  over  every  day,  and  every 
hour  that  we  v/ard  oft"  death  in  fuch  a  helplefs  ftate ; 
and  we  often  fee  the  imipoiiibility  of  faving  the  patient. 
All  that  can  be  done,  is  to  leiTen  the  pain,  and  miti-= 
gate  the  moft  violent  fyrnptoms. .  This  is  the  fliate  of 
great  age,  v/hen  the  powers  begin  to  be  lofc  under  m- 
curable  marafmusj  or  in  confumption,  attended  with 
ulcerated  lungs,  where  organic  iefion  exiils, 

§518- 

Nothing  is  a  greater  enemy  to  the  maintenance  of 
feeble  life,  than  traniitions  from  one  extreme  to  ano- 
ther ;  laying  afide  old  habits^  leaving  a  climate  or  place 
to  vvhich  one  has  been  long  accufionied.  The  irri- 
tation occafioned  by  great  changes,  is  highly  prejudi- 
cial to  the  debilitated.  Even  pernicious  habits,  in- 
falubrious  air,  &c.  mufl  be  abandoned  with  great 
•caution.  We  mud  not  be  too  ready  to  believe  that 
we  can  in  all  cafes  cure  debilitated  patients,  merely 
by  removing  them  to  a  founder  climate,  by-iuddenly 
purifying  the  air  in  their  apartmients,  or  by  changing 
their  mode  of  life ;  nay,  great  care  ought  rather  to 
be  taken  that  we  do  not  thereby  haixen  their  end. 
*  (§  475-) 
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(§475.)  Unfortunate  deception ! — The  phyficlan  is 
often  tempted  to  fubjed  his  patients  to  fuch  changes 
from  which  he  expeds  a  cure.  He  ought  rather  to 
maintain  the  hope  of  his  patient,  that  he  may  thereby 
accompliili  the  objed  of  his  wiihes. 

§  5^9- 
In  treating  this  ftate,  we  remark  two  principal  in- 
dications :     I.  To  retard  the  confumption  of  the  vital 
principle.      2.  To  mitigate  the  mofl:  urgent  affec- 
tions. 

I.    To  RETARD    THE    CONSUMPTION  OF  THE  VI* 

TAL  PRINCIPLE^ 

§  5-0' 
When  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  ftop  the  rolling 
wheel,  we  perhaps  may  be  able  to  retard  it,  and  to 
It&n.  its  velocity.  We  cannot  prevent  the  progrefs 
of  the  malady  ,  but  we  may  retard  it,  fo  that  life  will 
end  later  than  it  would  have  done,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  art. j  and  this  even  is  of  fome  value, 

§521, 
I.  We   must   endeavour   to  lessen   the  too 

GREAT  ACTIVITY  OF   THE  VITAL   PRIb^CIPLE. 

a)  By  rest.  (§  488,)  Mc^ny  people  may  pro- 
long their  exifcence  for  ie\crai  years,  if  they  adopt' a 
lefs  active  mode  of  life,  L^-'t.y  ::i;;:g  that  interrupts 
refcj  every  thing  that  gives  too  greac  ilimulas  to  the 
body  or  the  mind,  muii  be  re::iGved.  Thus  in  vio= 
lent  inflammatory  diieaies,  where  there  is  lefion  of  im- 
portant organic  pares,  as  for  example,  ulcerated  lung?^^ 
reft  and  tranquillity  are  highly  necelTarv, 

b)  Br 
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I  b)  By    means  for   lessening  immoderate  ir« 
RiTABiLiTY.     Thefe  means  are  either  directly  seda- 

iriVE    or   TEND   TO  PROMOTE  A  DERIVATION.       To  tiie 

former  belong  the  fo  called  anti-fparmodics,  the  tepid 
bath,  narcotic  medicines,  opiates.  The  ufe  of  thefe 
has  been  pointed  out  already.  Among  the  latter  are 
local  ftimulants,  which  by  the  greater  irritability  ex- 
cited in  fome  organs,  leffen  the  irritability  of  others. 
(§  394-) 

§  522. 

2.  We  MUST  ENDEAVOUR  TO  MAINTAIN  THE  AC- 
I'lVITY  OF  THE  VITAL  PRINCIPLE  IN  THAT  DE'- 
GREE  WHICH  IS  NECESSARY  FOR  THE  DURATION  OF 
LIFE. 

When  the  adion  of  the  vital  principle  is  weak,  the 
impediments  to  its  activity  ftill  increafe.  On  account 
of  too  weak  reforption  and  abforption,  crudities  and 
foreign  matters  are  more  and  more  accumulated ;  the 
blood  which  is  deilitute  of  fiifficient  vitality,  ftag- 
nates  and  forms  congeflions ;  the  accumulated  ftag- 
iiant,  and  not  fufficiently  animated  juices  begin  in 
part  to  die :  their  union  is  diifolved,  and  there  arifes 
corruption  of  every  kind,  and  acridities  3.s  the  firil 
degree  of  corrupted  ferm.entation  has  taken  place. 
By  the  flimulus  of  the  foreign  matters  or  of  the  iiuids,- 
corrupted  by  the  ieparation  of  their  admixture,  the 
Iblids  alio  are  attacked,  and  rupture,  of  the  internal 
ikin  of  the  inteftinal  canal,  relaxation  of  the  mufcles,- 
and  fibres.  Sec.  A  change  alfo  takes  place  in  the 
folids,  according  as  the  vital  principle  is  more  or  lefs 
v/ithdraw2i  from  them.  Such  a  fcate  increafes  in  pro= 
portion  as  the  influence  of  the  animating  vital  prin» 

ciplc 
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ciple  islefTened;  the  natural  warmth  difappears ;  the 
juices  are  diffolved ;  the  foft  and  Ikinny  parts  are  me- 
chanically injured,  and  the  whole  organization  is  de- 
ftroyed.  When  the  body  becomes  unfufceptlble  of 
life,  it  is  a  dead  mafs.  The  tranfitions  In  this  ftate 
are,  in  general,  not  fudden ;  thefe  changes  take  place 
only  by  degrees.  Though  their  progreffive  courfe  can 
no  longer  be  flopped,  it  is  however  fometimes  poffi- 
ble  by  art  to  retard  their  progrefs.  We  mufh  en- 
deavour to  retard  the  decreafe  of  the  vital  principle 
in  individual  organs,  and  in  particular  to  prevent,  as 
long  as  polTible,  the  unequal  dilbibution  of  it,  and 
even  when  this  cannot  be  done,  to  maintain  life  at 
lead  in  the  principal  organs  for  a  certain  period. 

In  general,  the  influence  of  the  animating  principle 
withdraws  itfelf  firft  from  thofe  external  organs  which 
are  at  a  diftance  from  the  principal  fources  of  life. 
The  extremities  become  cold,  and  in  particular  the 
feet  lofe  their  mufcular  power,  and  power  of  niotion ; 
the  adlvity  of  the  organs  of  the  f^in  decreafes,  and 
abforption  and  excretion  by  the  veffels  of  the  Ikin  are 
carried  on  in  a  more  flugglfli  manner.  Tt  is  of  great 
benefit,  therefore,  for  old  people  to  keep  their  feet 
warm  -,  and  on  this  account  ftlmulants  applied  to  the 
fkin  contribute  fo  much  to  prolong  life,  as  they  excite 
the  adivity  of  the  organ  of  the  fkin.  Hence  fiidion 
is  an  excellent  mean  for  exciting  and  maintaining  this 
adlvity.  (§  447.) 

With  the  decreafe  of  life,  w^e  obferve  a  decreafe  of 
activity  in  the  principal  organs :  the  lungs,  the  Ilo- 
mach,  and  brain ;  fhortnefs  of  breath,  deficient  di-' 

D  d  geftioDj 
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geillon,  weaknefs  of  memory,  from  the  vital  prin- 
ciple being  lelTened  in  the  organ  of  the  foul.  The 
caufes  of  this  (late  are  indeed  infuperable,  when  the 
organic  parts  themfelves  are  injured,  partly  by  me- 
chanic lefion,  and  partly  by  lofs  of  fufceptibility  for 
the  vital  principle ;  but  we  mufl  endeavour  to  check, 
as  far  as  poffible,  the  progrefs  of  this  mechanic  lefion, 
partly  by  ftrengthening  the  vital  principle,  and  partly 
by  ftrengthening  the  organization.  An  inftance  of 
this  is  afforded  by  the  decreafing  animation  of  the  or- 
gan of  digefcion.  In  that  cafe  we  mufl:  give  a  fmallei 
quantity  of  food ;  but  for  that  reafon,  it  mufl  be 
gently  fliimulating  and  nutritive;  the  activity  of  digef- 
tion  mufi:  be  excited  by  moderate  ftimulants,  and 
particularly  wine. 

§524- 

When  the  vital  principle  in  incurable  difeafes  is 
unequally  diftributed,  there  arife,  through  the  unfit- 
nefs  of  individual  organs  for  animation,  obftrudions, 
congeftions,  and  in  general  a  morbid  irritability  in 
thofe  parts  which  contain  a  far  greater  quantity  of  the 
vital  principle,  by  which  means  the  corruption  of  one 
is  communicated  to  another,  and  the  ilill  completely 
animated  organs  are  confumed  by  too  great  irritabiH- 
ty.  We  m.uft  therefore  endeavour  to  keep  life  gene- 
rally diftributed  throughout  the  body;  to  remove  the 
debility  of  individual  organs  by  tonics,  and  to  difperfe 
obfLrudlions.  We  muft  endeavour  alfo  by  the  uni- 
form a6lion  of  external  ftimulants  to  maintain  the 
general  adivity  of  the  vital  principle.  To  this  head 
belong  the  means  for  maintaining  and  reftoring  the  na- 
tural heat  of  the  body. 
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We  accompllfh  this  end  : 

(a)  By      A       MODERATE      EXERTION      OF     TH^ 

POWERS.  For  this  reaioii  Herodicus  by  mode- 
rate bodily  exercife  was  able  to  prolong  feveral  years 
the  lives  of  debilitated  perfons.  A  moderate  exertion 
of  thofe  organs  which  have  loft  in  regard  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  vital  power  will  be  the  fit  tell  for  this 
purpofe.  This  exercife,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  exifliing  powers,  is  either  adive  or  paflive.  The 
degree  of  the  exertion  mufh  be  proportioned  to  the 
exifting  powers  \  it  mufh  never  be  carried  fo  far  as  to 
fatigue  and  exhaufh ;  nor  be  continued  too  long,  and 
muffc  be  leiTened  when  it  has  efFeded  a  greater  activity 
of  the  vital  principle.  The  powers  are  by  far  too  weak 
to  endure  for  a  long  time  the  adlion  of  ftimulants. 

(b)  By   MODERATE  EXERTION  OF  THE  POWERS 

IN  INDIVIDUAL  ORGANS.  This  increafed  adilvity 
excites,  by  means  of  the  confenfus,  the  general  adlivity 
of  life  in  the  other  organs.  As  for  example,  the 
adivity  excited  in  the  organ  of  the  foul  by  agreeable 
mental  ftimulants  anim.ates  the  whole  organization  5 
the  adlivity  of  the  organs  of  the  nerves,  increafed  by 
nervous  ftimulants,  wine,  ether,  &;c.  difFufes  general 
life  throughout  the  whole  frame. 

The  happy  influence  of  agreeable  mental  ftim_ulants 
in  regard  to  the  prolongation  of  life,  in  all  cafes  of 
debihty,  requires  cur  particular  attention.  Cheerful- 
nefs  and  peace  of  mind ;  the  {oit  fenfations  of  lovej 
joy,  and  hope;  and  the  great  life-prolonging  power  of 
the  animating  paflions,  belong  to  this  head*  It  is  not 
impoffible  by  roufing  thefe  animating  paiiions  to  pro- 
long feeble  life. 

D  d  2  (c)  By 
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(c)    By    THE     APPLICATION  OF  EXTERNAL  ANI> 
INTERNAL    STIMULANTS    TO    THE    ORGAN  OF   THE 

SKIN.  As  by  thefe  we  increafe  the  adtivity  of  the 
organs  of  the  ikin,  we  increafe  at  the  fame  time  the 
adivity  of  other  organs.  Hence  the  great  adcion  of 
ftimulants  on  the  ikin  ;  veficatorics,  the  cautery, 
fridlion,  the  application  of  external  heat  by  warm 
bodies  brought  in  contadt  with  the  ikin.  Internal 
means  alfo  have  an  adion  on  the  organ  of  the  ikin  to 
increafe  perfpiration,  by  which  the  natural  v/armth  of 
the  body  is  exalted,  and  its  adivity  increafed.  The 
choice  of  thefe  means  depends  on  the  fhate  of  the  vital 
principle  and  the  organization— I  flatter  myfelf,  that 
by  the  preceding  obfervations  the  reader  will  be 
enabled  to  determine  in  what  cafes  heating  or  fpirituous 
and  antimonial  medicines  ought  to  be  employed  for 
promoting  this  end,  and  how  far  they  may  be  com^ 
bined  with  cooHng  or  narcotic  fubftances. 

(d)  By  EXALTING  THE  ACTIVITY   OF   SEVERAL 
ORGANS    AT     THE     SAME    TIME.         For    this    purpofc 

external  and  internal  ftimulants  mufc  be  combined  : 
moderate  cxercife  and  the  ufe  of  wine,  cutaneous 
ftimulants  and  internal  ftimulants  of  the  ftomach. 

in  this  cafe  it  will  be  moft  proper  to  increafe  the 
adivity   of  the  organs  in  proportion  as  it  is  more 

generally  excited,  and  the  lefs  it  increafes  irritability 
-  beyond  the*  natural  degree.  No  means  are  fitter  for 
accomplifhing  what  is  here  required  than  the  general 
tepid  bath,  as  it  refLores,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
natural  warmth  of  the  body,  and  renders  the  adivity 
of  the  vital  principle  general  {§  453.) 

§527^ 
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§527- 
To  maintain  feeble  life  in  the  prefent  ilate,  it  is 
particularly  neceiTary  to  ftrengthen  the  chief  organs  of 
life  ;  becaufe  to  thefe  organs  the  vital  principle  has 
the  greatefc  attachment,  and  we  are  taught  by  ex- 
perience, that  men  whofe  flomach  or  lungs  are  only 
in  a  tolerable  good  condition  can  drag  out  life  for  a 
long  time,  notwithftanding  their  afthenic  flate  in  other 
refpedls  and  the  lelion  of  other  organs.  Of  how  much 
importance,  therefore,  to  thofe  afflided  with  difeafe 
are  cleanlinefs  and  pure  air  5  how  much  depends  on 
nourifhmcnt,  &c. 

§  S^9^ 

In  the  highefh  flate  of  debility  life  depends  on 
external  excitement,  which  mufh  be  increafed  beyond 
the  ufual  degree ;  the  infenfibiiity  is  fo  great,  that  the 
ufual  adion  of  internal  powers  is  not  able  to  put  the 
vital  principle  into  fufficient  adivity.  In  this  flate 
the  prefervation  of  life  is  merely  the  work  of  art.  The 
perceptible  adivity  of  life  often  difappears  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  adion  of  artificial  ftimulants  is  fuf- 
pended.  Sometimes  flimulants  exceedingly  violent 
are  requifite  to  accomplifli  this  end.  In.  this  high 
fhate  of  afthenia,  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  the 
vital  principle,  this  principle  itfelf  may  thereby  be 
foon  exhaufted.  Such  violent  ftimulants,  therefore, 
ftridly  fpeaking,  are  means  which  fliorten  life,  and 
confequently  counterad  what  we  are  endeavouring  to 
accom.plifh ;  but  as  a  life  without  adivity,  without 
enjoyment,  may  be  confidered  as  no  life,  the  appli- 
cation of  thefe  violent  ftimulants  may  be  admitted  to 

D  d  3  reftore^ 
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reftore,  at  leaf!:  for  a  fliort  time,  the  full  adivity  of 
life ;  for  even  this,  were  it  only  for  a  moment,  may 
be  ufeful  to  fociety,  The  reader  may  here  call  to 
mind  the  anecdote  of  Muley  Moluch  (§  314,) 

Among  thefe  violent  ftimulants  we  may  include 
forced  adivity  of  the  organ  of  the  foul  by  means  of 
the  paffions.  Thus  ardent  love  is  faid  to  have  pro- 
longed the  life  of  a  dying  bride,  till  the  appearance  of 
the  abfent  bridegroom;  and  when  fhe  beheld  him, 
the  excefs  of  her  joy  enabled  her  to  open  her  pale  lips 
to  addrefs  a  few  words  to  him,  though  fhe  had  been 
before  totally  incapable  of  fpeech.  To  this  head  be- 
long alfo  nervous  flimulants.  The  lives  of  dying  per- 
fons  may  be  prolonged  by  wine,  ether,  muik,  &c. 
External  ftimulants  contribute  towards  the  fame  end; 
as  fridion,  veficatories,  bathing,  and  in  general  all 
the  means  ufed  for  exciting  natural  warmth. 

Where  there  is  great  vital  debility,  the  continuance 
of  artificial  flimiulants  is  indifpenfable,  becaufe  on 
thefe  life  depends  (§  377.)  We  muft  therefore  main- 
tain calefacients  (§  444.) ;  and  the  external  and  inter- 
nal excitement  mufh  be  repeated  in  fuch  a  proportion, 
that  when  the  adion  of  one  ceafes,  a  new  one  may  be 
applied.  Now  fince  with  the  ftili  progreliive  decreafe 
of  the  vital  principle,  fufceptibiiity  of  irritation  is 
more  and  more  loft,  the  ftimulants  muft  be  increafed 
and  exalted ;  the  dofes  of  wine  or  muik  muft  be  en« 
largedj  the  external  heat  increafed,  &c, 

§  532- 
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§  S^^* 

In  various  incurable  ftates,  the  organic  parts  lofe 
their  coherence  and  due  admixture  ,  their  component 
parts  are  feparated  the  more  they  are  deprived  of 
animating  influence.  There  are  two  ftates  of  difeafed 
organization :  either  a  reparation  of  the  mixture  and 
connection  of  the  fohds  and  fluids,  relaxation  and 
leflened  elafticity  and  folution  of  the  juices,  or  a 
deficiency  of  the  fluids,  deficcation,  too  great  denfenefs 
and  brittlenefs  of  the  veflTels. 

In  the  firft  cafe  we  muft  employ  bracing,  tonic 
remedies.  Cinchona  in  large  dofes,  camphor  and 
mineral  acids,  may  here  be  employed  with  propriety ; 
alfo  ftimulants  which  by  their  aftringent  quality 
brace  up  the  relaxed  fibres  and  exalt  the  vital  adivity, 
in  order  that  a  certain  retardation,  at  leaft,  or  a  paufe 
of  the  operation  of  the  commencing  animal  fermenta- 
tion or  corruption,  as  far  as  fuch  can  be  admitted  in 
a  hvlng  body,  may  be  effecled.  Hence  the  beneficial 
effects  of  employing  cold  as  a  ftimulant  in  putrid 
fevers.  Fomentations  of  wine  and  other  fpirituous 
liquors  are  proper  for  accompiifiiing  the  fame  end. 
All  thefe  are  means  for  maintaining  feeble  life  in  the 
ftate  above  defcribed. 

§  S^?>' 
A  different  mode  of  treatment  is  required  in  the 
fecond  ftate  of  difeafed  organization,  whereby  the 
leflTened  influence  of  the  vital  principle,  deficcation  of 
the  body  and  rigidity  of  the  fibres,  ftiil  increafe,  by 
which  the  organization  is  rendered  unfi.t  for  animation, 
as  in  old  age.     We  rauft  here  endeavour  to  overcome 
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the  evil  by  the  emollient,  moiftening  method.  To 
this  head  belong  tepid  baths,  warm  fomentations, 
cataplafms  of  emollient  herbs,  moderate  exercife, 
motion,  rather  of  the  paffive  kind,  gentle  friclion,  the 
moifhvapour  of  warm  fluids,  the  evaporation  of  animals 
newly  killed,  into  the  bodies  of  which  the  hardened 
parts  are  to  be  laid;  the  fteam  of  warm  bread,  with 
which  Democritus  procured  a  refpite  for  his  own 
life ;  the  application  of  local  emollients,  fuch  as  oil 
and  greafe  to  the  fkin,  or  in  the  form  of  injedtions ; 
the  uie  of  mild  foftening  nourifhment,  milk,  meat 
foups,  vegetable  mucilages,  the  internal  ufe  of  frefli 
oil. 

This  fliate  of  the  organization  indicates  that  the 
adlivity  of  the  vital  principle  on  the  organization  is 
to  be  maintained,  and  admits  ftimulants  not  ap- 
plicable in  the  firfl:  difeafed  ftate  of  the  organization, 
becaufe  they  promote  folution  of  the  juices.  In  the 
prefent  cafe,  therefore,  veficatories,  electricity,  &c. 
are  proper.  Alfo  means  for  promoting  a  derivation  : 
bathing  the  feet,  the  cautery,  which  in  the  former 
flate  increafes  fometimes  the  feparation  of  the  fluids, 
and  confequently  fhortens  life.  This  is  the  cafe  in 
many  kinds  of  dropfy,  by  the  application  of  vefica- 
tories, which  fometimes  produce  a  violent  exhaufting, 
evacuation  of  the  fluids,  which  aftbrds  indeed  a  tem- 
porary relief,  but  fhortens  hfe.  Thus  nature,  by  the 
difcharge  of  water  from  the  feet,  eifeds  a  derivation 
from  the  breaft  and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  which 
gives  great  relief  to  the  patient.  But  this,  in  general, 
is  the  confequence  of  great  folution  of  the  juices,  of 
relaxation  and  lefion  in  the  fibres.     Hence  veficatories 

in 
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in  this  ftate  occafion  the  mofl  violent  iniiammationj 
and  in  a  ihort  time  even  gangrene. 

§  534- 

When  the  organic  parts  have  fuffered  lelion,  great 
caution  is  neceffary  in  the  appHcation  of  this  method, 
that  injury  may  not  be  occafioned  by  excitement,  and 
that  the  organization  may  not  be  weakened  by  lelTen- 
ing  the  neceffarv  vital  adivity.  In  this  flate,  every 
thing  almofl  depends  on  the  regimen.  Sometimes  no 
medicines  can  with  certainty  be  applied,  and  nothing 
more  can  be  done  but  to  avert  pernicious  influences  as 
much  as  poffible,  and  to  remove  every  thing  that  in* 
creafes  irritability. 

Underorganic  lefion,  in  this  fktCj  we  underfland  the 
deflrudion  of  organic  parts ;  feparation  of  their  ad- 
mixture or  the  lofs  of  their  fubftance.  Infliances  of 
organic  lefion  are  a  high  degree  of  inflammation,  gan- 
grene, caries  of  the  bones,  cancer,  fchirrous  fwelhngs ; 
alfo  the  before  mentioned  cafe  of  the  dropfy,  where  irri- 
tation by  means  of  veficatories  is  fo  pernicious.  Under 
fuch  circumftances  the  prolongation  of  life  requires  : 

1.  General  tranquillity,  peace  of  mind,  a  fi- 
tuationfree  from  interruption,  and  the  guarding  againft 
violent  bodily  motion.  Hence  in  phthifipneumony, 
where  one  of  the  chief  vital  organs  is  expofed  to 
defhrudion,  violent  motion  is  prejudicial,  and  tends  to 
fhorten  life. 

2.  Sedative,  irritation-lessening  medicines. 
Thefe  are  employed  different  ways. 

(a)  Generally,  for  lefTening  the  immoderate 
irritabihty  of  the  organization  in  general.  By  thefe 
means  the  great  irritability,  and  the  determination  of 
the  juices  towards  the  injured  organs  is  leffened. 

(h)   L0CALLY3 
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(b)  Locally,  applied  chiefly  to  the  fuffering  organ. 
To  this  head,  belong,  in  particular,  external  means, 
which  in  a-  high  fiate  of-afthenia  are  much  more 
certain  in  their  effed  than  internah  Who  is  not 
acquainted  with  the  utilit}^  of  opiates  and  mercurial 
remedies,  applied  externally  for  internal  and  external 
inflammation  ? 

(c)  As    MEANS    FOR     PRODUCIl-JG     A     DERIVATION 

applied  on  a  remote  organ  in  order  io  IciTen  thereby 
the  too  great  irritability  of  the  fuffering  organs.  This 
is  a  method  highly  beneficial,  and  attended  with  great 
certainty.  To  this  head  belong  bathing  the  {ttt^ 
veficatories,  the  cautery,  fridlion.  Stimulants  maybe 
applied  in  this  m.anner,  with  great  certainty,  as  by  the 
irritability  excited  in  other  organs,  that  of  the  fuffering 
organs  is  leliened. 

An  important  method  of  leiTening  immoderate 
a^ftivity  of  the  vital  principle,  particularly  in  individual 
organs,  is  to  endeavour  to  give  to  this  activity 

MORE     DIFFUSIOM,    MORE     ROOP.I     FOR     A.  C  TING     IN. 

The  greater  the  number  of  the  organs  which  partici- 
pate in  this  activity,  the  more  extenfive  it  ads, 
and  the  m.ore  it  lofes  in  regard  to  that  pernicious  in- 
lenfive  adlion,  which  gives  reafon  to  apprehend  the 
deferudiion  of  the  immoderately  fiimulated  organ. 
This  is  particularly  the  cafe  v/hen  fuch  immoderate 
excitabihty  relates  to  an  organ  highly  fejiiible,  and  ab- 
folutely  neceiiary  for  theduration  of  life^  as  for  example, 
the  lungs,  the  fbomach ;  the  confequences  are  inflam- 
mation, fuppuration,  decompoiition  of  organic  parts. 
This  leffsning  of  the  inteniive  immoderate  adivity  of 
rl;^  vi'r^l  principl'  '■  '^'  '^^'fledo 
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(a)  By  a  general  mode  of  treatment:  the 
application  of  the  ulual  means  for  lefTening  irrita- 
bility ;  air  which  contains  lefs  oxygen,  the  tepid 
bath,  medicines  that  promote  perfpiration. 

(b)  By  exciting  other  organs  by  which  the 
vital  activity  is  more  diffufed.  Veficatories,  therefore, 
are  proper  for  this  purpofe. 

According  to  this  method  immoderate  adtivity  of 
the  organ  of  the  foul  is  lelTened  by  phyfical  remedies; 
bathing,  changed  temperature  of  the  air,  exercife,  &c<. 
Immoderate  adivity  excited  in  the  organ  of  the  foul 
by  violent  paffions  may  be  lelTened  by  giving  the 
paffionate  emotions  more  room  to  be  diffufed. 

This  practical  indication  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  the 
utility  of  ftimulants  applied  to  the  organ  of  the  fkin, 
in  order  to  effect  a  derivation  of  the  noxious  im- 
moderate irritability  of  the  interior  organs  to  the  ex- 
ternal. In  phthifipneumony  therefore,  during  the 
whole  difeafe  veiicatories  kept  in  a  ftateof  fuppuration 
are  of  fuch  benefit  to  lelTen  the  cough  and  expedora- 
tion,  and  to  promote  fleep. 

§  S?>^' 
If  the  malady  be  incurable,  we  may  contribute  a 
great  deal  to  the  prolongation  of  life,  by  fparing  and 
maintaining  the  powers  as  much  as  poflible ;  by  care- 
fully guarding,  on  the  one  hand,  againft  every  thing 
that  debihtates  the  powers,  according  to  what  has  been 
already  faid,  and  by  continually  endeavouring  on  the 
other  to  repair  what  has  been  loft.  It  is  fometimes,, 
however,  exceedingly  difScult  to  effecl;  this  reparation^ 
either  on  account  of  the  great  weaknefs  of  the  vital 
principle,  Vi4ien  afiimilation  and  nutrition  are  confe- 

quenily 
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quently  carried  on  in  a  very  weak  manner,  or  on  ac« 
count  of  the  organic  lelion  of  organs  deflined  for  re- 
ceiving and  preparing  the  nourifiiment,  as  for  example 
in  the  cafe  of  fcirrhofities  of  the  flomach  or  of  a  locked 
jaw.  In  thefe  ftates  we  mufh  endeavour  to  exalt  the 
adivity  of  the  vital  principle  by  ftimulants,  and 
thereby  to  promote  affimilation  and  nutrition ;  or  to 
remove  the  lefion  of  the  organic  parts,  and,  in  the  lafb 
place,  to  prepare  the  nutritive  matter  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  notv^^ithftanding  thcle  impediments  it  may 
be  received  and  aflimilated  in  a  certain  meafure,  and 
when  it  cannot  be  introduced  into  the  body  in  the 
ufual  manner,  we  may  accomplifli  our  obied  by  various 
other  methods  (§  482.) 

§  537- 

Air  is  ^xq2,\ pahihim  vita^  nourifhing and  ftrengthen- 
ing  (§  53.)  Nutritive  matter  is  conveyed  to  us  alfo 
through  the  atmofphere,  and  from  this  principle  we 
may  explain  why  animals  without  further  nourifliment 
can  exift  longer  in  one  kind  of  air  than  in  another.  Too 
dry  air,  overcharged  with  caloric  or  oxygen,  con  fumes 
quicker  than  moifh  air  mixed  with  more  hydrogen.  It 
is  hydrogen  that  contains  the  nutritive  parts  in  the 
atmofphere.  Plants  may  be  preferved  a  long  time  in 
water  v;ithout  earth,  and  in  moifh  air  they  may  be 
kept  frelli  a  confiderable  time,  even  when  feparated 
from  their  roots ;  whereas  in  dry  hot  air  they  would 
foon  die.  In  the  like  manner  during  rainy  weather 
they  may  be  maintained  frefh  at  the  window,  though 
a  drop  of  rain  does  not  touch  them. 

The  refult  that  may  thence  be  drawn  for  our  prefent 
purpofe  cannot  be  unimportant  in  regard  to  the  air  to 

which 
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which  patients  are  expofed.  In  the  mod  incurable 
diieafes  we  may,  by  thefe  means,  contribute  to  pro- 
long life,  either  by  expofmg  the  patient  to  air  proper 
for  him  without  doors,  or  caufing  him  to  inhale  in  his 
apartment  an  artificial  gas  of  the  fame  kind,  with 
which  the  whole  chamber  may  be  filled.  (§  465.)  In 
this  procefs,  attention  mufl:  be  paid  to  the  principles 
already  laid  down.  With  this  view  the  hydrogen  may 
be  increafed,  and  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  irrita- 
bility, whether  deficient  or  in  excefs,  may  be  mixed 
with  more  or  lefs  oxygen. 

In  many  difeafes  this  purpofe  perhaps  might  be 
anfwered  by  a  machine,  contrived  for  pouring  out  a 
conliderable  quantity  of  water,  which  v/ould  increafe  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  without  injuring  its  purity.  This 
pro.cefs  cannot  be  fupplied  by  warm  vapour,  which  in- 
deed renders  the  air  damp,  but  lelTens  its  purity,  is  at 
the  fame  time  highly  foftening  and  relaxing,  increafes 
the  heat  and  uneafy  fenfations,  and  calls  forth  too  vio- 
lent perfpiration.  How  refreiliing  and  animating,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
water-fall.  Cold  water  has  the  greatefh  tendency  to 
purify  the  air.  Neither  can  the  place  of  this  experiment 
be  fupplied  by  bathing,  becaufe  the  hydrogen  in  con- 
jundion  with  the  other  component  parts  of  atrnofpheric 
air  exercifes  a  totally  different  action  on  the  furface 
of  the  body,  and  befides  this  is  taken  in  by  the 
lungs. 

§538- 

I  fliall  here  offer  a  few  obfervations  on  the  regimen 
of  thofe  means  which  have  an  influence  on  the  ima- 
gination. 
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The  great  influence  of  the  power  of  thought  on 
the  phyfical  part  of  man,  and  its  connexion,  how- 
ever inexplicable,  with  the  vital  principle,  have  been 
mentioned  before,  (§  S^.  §  208.)  alfo  the  confenfus 
in  which  the  organ  of  the  foul  (lands  with  the  other 
organs ;  and  we  knov/  alfo  of  how  great  importance 
the  free  or  unimpeded  action  of  the  powers  of  the 
foul,  and  even  their  deficient  or  higher  cultivation,  are 
in  regard  to  the  afthenic  ftate.  (§  227.  §  490.)  On 
thefe  obfervations  we  may  found  the  method  of  main- 
taining feeble  life  by  means  which  exercife  an  adlion 
on  thefe  higher  powers.  This  pfychologic  method  is 
founded  both-  on  our  knowledge  of  man  in  general, 
and  on  obfervations  on  individuals  refpeding  their 
paflions,  temperament,  charader,  fituation,  connec- 
tions, and  relations,  compared  with  their  bodily  ftate, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  afFecled  by  all  thefe 
things.  Here  then  is  a  ftrong  thread  by  which  the 
already  half  torn  thread  of  life  miay  be  ftill  maintained 
for  a  confiderable  time. 

To  tranquillife  the  m/md,  and  fupprefs  all  violent 
padions,  is  the  chief  objeft  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
treatment  of  patients.  The  phyfician,  however,  mufb 
be  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  his  patients, 
as  there  are  many  in  whom  the  rnoft  violent  paiTions 
are  excited  by  the  mofb  trining  things.  The  great 
adivity  excited  in  the  organ  of  the  foul  by  the  vio- 
lent imprefnons  of  paffion,  we  mmfl  endeavour  to  lef- 
fen  partly  by  moral  and  partly  by  phyfical  means.  We 
muil  give  to  the  paffionate  emotions  more  diffufion ; 
we  m.uft  endeavour  to  dired  the  attention  of  the  pa- 
tient toother  objects,  to  com.bine  the  exiftingpalTion 
with  other  ideas,  which  may  leiTen  its  imprefTion.     To 

change 
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change  the  exiiling  ideas  by  others  requires  great 
caution  :  in  a  high  degree  of  afthenia,  in  particular, 
the  patient  ought  never  to  be  fubjedled  to  fuch  a  di- 
rect method  of  cure. 

In  many  cafes  it  is  of  benefit  merely  to  lefTen  the 
violence  of  the  pafiion,  and  far  better  than  to  fupprefs 
it.  A  pafiion  moderated  in  this  manner  is  often  the 
laft  anchor  to  Vv^hich  life  adheres. 

While  we  lelTen  the  irritability  of  the  organization 
by  fedatives  that  occafion  a  derivation,  we  mud  at  the 
fame  time  lower  the  too  exalted  irritability  of  the  or- 
gan of  the  foul,  the  confequence  of  which  will  be, 
that  the  action  of  mental  ftimulants  will  be  lefs  vio- 
lent- 

To  maintain  a  certain  aftivity  of  the  foul  is  an  ex- 
cellent mean  for  prolonging  life,  and  by  which  the  vi- 
tal principle  'will  be  kept  longer  in  adlivity,  and  in 
fufficient  adtivity,  than  by  any  other  means.  This 
adivity  tends  m.ore  to  promote  life,  when  it  has  a 
certain  object.  Thus  the  life  of  old  people  is  extended 
by- their  care  for  futurity,  by  building  and  collecting 
for  their  poilerity.  How  many,  even  at  the  point  of 
death,  bave  been  retained  in  life  a  confiderable  time, 
by  an  anxious  defire  of  completing  fome  particular 
bufinefs.  The  application  of  this  circumitance  to  our 
prefent  m.ethod  is  eafy. 

The  chief  point  here  depends  on  the  activity  of  ani- 
mating exertion ;  and  therefore  agreeable  as  well  as 
difagreeable  pafiions  may  contribute  to  m.aintain  life 
as  foon  as  the  obje6t  of  the  paffion  interefts  the  foul ; 
that  is  to  fay^  is  capable  of  putting  it  into  a  certain 
degree  of  activity.  Thus  dying  perfons  have  been 
kept  in  life  two  days  by  revenge.      We  muft  not, 

however^ 
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however^  confound  with  thefe  the  depreiling  pafiions 
which  leiTen  the  adivity  of  the  foul :  fuch  as  fear  and 
care. 

More  beneficial  to  life  are  the  agreeable  animating 
paffions,  whether  the  object  of  their  exertion  be 
agreeable  in  itfelf,  or  have  merely  an  individual  agree- 
ablenefs.  How  fcrongly  is  our  exifhence  fupported, 
even  under  the  greatefh  bodily  debility,  by  the  arm  of 
hope.  Avarice,  without  confidering  it  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  is  the  caufe  of  ilrong  life  to  thofe  who 
are  actuated  by  it.  It  increafes  with  increafing  age, 
and  enchains  to  the  earth  the  lafh  melancholy  days  of 
man.  It  is  fufficiently  flrong  to  keep  the  foul  in  com- 
plete adivity ;  and  its  adion,  the  more  excluiive  it  is, 
adts  with  the  greater  violence,  and  fixes  life  as  it  were, 
io  one  point,  that  is  money.  Thofe,  therefore,  who 
in  fuch  an  afdienic  ilate,  as  that  now  under  coniide- 
ration,  fhould  attempt  by  violent  remedies  to  cure 
or  fjpprefs  the  paffion  of  avarice,  would  purfue  very 
bad  means  for  prolonging  the  lives  of  their  patients. 

PaiTions  which  excite  an  agreeable' activity  of  the 
Ibul,  either  by  ideas  of  the  prefent  or  of  the  future, 
ferve  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  prolongation  of  life. 
joy  and  love  are  thefe  guardian  angels.  Thefe 
agreeable  paffions,  however,  mufL  be  excited  in  fuch 
a  degree  as  not  to  be  prejudicial  to  life;  the  tranii- 
tions  from  the  one  to  the  other  muft  be  gentle,  and 
attended  with  no  agitation  or  furprife.  Joy  exercifes 
a  ilrengthening  action,  as  it  multiplies  the  (limuli  on 
the  oroan  of  the  foul ;  either  exalts  the  mind  by  the 
placid  tranfition  from  one  idea  to  another,  or  by  an  al- 
ternation of  moderate  ftimuli  of  different  kinds  main- 
tains an  adivity  void  of  all  ilraining.     Nothing  can 

furpaft 
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furpafs  the  ftimulant  of  love,  in  which  fo  many  agree- 
able paffions  are  united.  When  it  does  not  degene- 
rate into  extravagance,  it  gives  employment  to  the 
foul,  through  a  wide  field  of  ideas;  extends  life 
through-  a  hope  of  poffeffing  the  beloved  objed ;  and 
in  the  pofleiiion  of  it,  gives  it  a  new  fhimulus,  v/hile 
the  wifli  for  a  longer  continuation  of  thefe  joys,  ten- 
der attachment  to  the  beloved  objed,  and  the  habit 
of  fijch  a  peaceful  tranquil  life  in  the  circle  of  love  and 
friendfhip,  contribute  greatly  to  the  prolongation  of 
our  exiftence,  and  as  it  were  detain  us  longer  in  this 
world  of  joy. 

But  even  thofe  paffions  which  rife  to  enthufiafm, 
and  which  fill  the  mind  with  ardent  and  emulous  zeal^ 
provided  the  vital  principle  is  not  too  much  weak  - 
ened,  nor  the  organs  irreparably  injured,  may,  by 
their  great  excitement,  overcome  thofe  impediments 
which  confine  vital  adivity,  and  thus  effed  a  cure  in 
the  mofl;  obfliinate  difeafes :  of  this  we  have  fufficient 
infliances.  But  v/hen  the  vital  principle  is  weakened 
and  deprelTed,  and  the  organs  are  irreparably  injured, 
fuch  violent  excitement  v/ouid  put  the  principle  of  life 
into  an  incredible  degree  of  adivity,  confidering  the 
fl:ate  in  other  refpeds,  fo  that  the  patients  would  per- 
form the  labours  of  power  and  ftrength,  as  in  their 
found  days,  but  the  vital  principle  would  by  thefe 
means  be  exhaufted,  and  the  end  of  hfe  haftened. 

The  power  of  the  human  mind  is  great,  and  much 
may  be  effeded  by  refolution  in  regard  to  the  body. 
This  refolution,  however  little  man  may  be  mafter  of 
his  own  life,  can  contribute  a  great  deal  towards  pro- 
longing his  exiftence.  To  this  head  belongs  the  refo- 
lution of  fubmitting   to  difagreeable  privation  from 
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things  prejudicial  to  life  and  healtli ;  to  ufe  unpleafant 
food ;  to  endure  painful  operations,  when  neceffar}/ ; 
to  undertake,  on  purpofe,  tirefome  mental  labours ;_ 
to  ftruggle  continually  againft  impediments,  and  thus 
to  harden  both  the  mind  and  the  body.     It  is  a  great 
point  in  the  art  of  prolonging  life,  to  become  mafter  of 
one's  difeafed  fenfations,  by  firmnefs  and  refolution  *, 
Men  often  fnorlen  their  lives  by  too  delicate  habits. 
In  the  incurable  fhate,  a  refpite  for  life  may  be  expected 
by  this  refolution.     It  may  be  carried  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  by  its  m.eans  a  man  may  often  penorm  in- 
credible things,  though   a  Httle  enthufiafm  may  be 
fometimes  combined  with  it.     We  have  infcances  of 
men,  who  fixed  the  period  of  their  death  at  a  certain 
time,  and  who  died  exadly  at  the  day.     Nay,  we  have 
iufhances  of  people  who,  on  their  death  being  foretold 
at  a  certain  hour,  believed  in  the  prognoftication,  and 
actually  fulfilled  it.     If  men  then  would  employ  this 
fuperftition,  fo  apt  to  forbode  misfortune,  for  Ibme- 
thing  good,  and  extend  in  idea  the  boundary  of  their 
life  to  a  certain  remaOte  period,  might  not  this  be  a 
mean  for  prolonging  life  ^ 

How  great  is  the  confidence  Vv4iich  patients  fome- 
times place  in  the  phyiician,  in  medicine,  and  the  mxe- 
dical  art  in  general  ?  Strengthened  by  this  confidence, 
many  fuiFerings  will  be  relieved.  It  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, when  the  patient  is  convinced  that  his  phyfician 
v/ill  fave  him ;  or,  if  circumftances  are  fuch  that  a 
cure  is  impoilible,  that  he  v/ill  mitigate  his  fulferings, 
and  maintain  his  life  as  long  as  poilible. 

A  certain 

•  Kant  ^'on  der  macht  des  geraiiths  durch  den  bloilen  vorfatz 
feiner  krankhaften  gef  uhle  meiiter  zu  feyn.  in  Hufeland't  Jcurrisl, 
Vol,  v»  Part.  4. 
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A  certain  knowledge  of  his  ftate,  even  if  it  fhould 
be  unpleafant,  is  always  better  than  an  unfteady  wa- 
vering mind,  which  promotes  immoderate  irritabiUt]', 
increafes  reftlelTnefs^  wakefulnefs,  and  uneafinefs,  and 
by  thefe  means  fhortens  feeble  life.  In  many  cafes  it 
is  proper,  even  contrary  to  the  appearance  of  circu.m- 
fiances,  to  aiTure  the  patient  that  he  is  in  no  danger^ 
as  it  is  in  other  cafes,  to  aiTure  him  that  he  mud:  die  : 
both  may  tend  to  tranquiUize  the  mind.  A  g-eat  dealj 
however,  will  depend  on  circumfliances,  and  the  fiate 
of  the  patient's  mind,  i  have  feen  patients  under  the 
doubtful  hope  of  life,  foon  worn  out  and  exhaufted  ; 
while  others,  in  the  fame  difeafes,  who  were  convinced 
that  they  were  dying,  dragged  out  their  lives  for  a 
considerable  time  :  the  latter  were  tranquil  and  reiign- 
ed  to  their  fate ;  beheld  the  approach  of  death  wilh  a 
placid  eye,  and  on  that  account^  hfe  was  ilowly  con- 
fumed. 

In  the  application  of  mental  emotionSj  to  prolong- 
ing feeble  life,  we  mufl:  be  guided  by  obferving  the 
flate  of  the  vital  principle.  In  the  cafe  where  there  is 
an  unnatural  adlivity  of  the  vital  principle,  and,  there- 
fore, immoderate  irritability,  whether  it  be  general^ 
or  relates  merely  to  individual  organs,^  the  mild>  and 
even  the  depreffing  paflions  mufh  be  employed,  be- 
caufe  the  above  affe6tions  would  be  increafed  by  vio- 
lent mental  emotions.  In  fuch  cafes,  we  mufl  em*- 
ploy  the  agreeable,  moderate  mental  ftim^ulants  of  hope 
and  joy,  which  muft  be  inceilantly  maintained  in  the 
fame  degree.  For  even  agreeable  mental  emotions,  if 
too  violent,  would  render  fuch  a  ftate  wor((?.  The 
hope  of  life,  which  accompanies  confumption,  and 
ftiil  becomes  flronger  as  the  difeafe  increafes,  fcems  to 
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hailen  the  patient's  diffolution.  This  haflening  is  in- 
creafed  in  proportion  as  the  hope  of  Hfe  is  nourifhed, 
and  as  the  patient  is  flattered  with  the  promife  of  a 
cure.  It  appears  as  if  we  ought  to  deftroy  hope, 
where  it  exifts  as  a  fymptom  of  difeafe,  and  on  the 
other  hand5to  endeavour  to  excite  courage  and  hope, in 
difeafes  which  are  attended  with  deprefiion  and  fear. 
Dr.  Falconer,  therefore,  in  his  treatife  on  the  influ- 
ence of  the  pallions  in  difeafes,  afks  whether  in  the 
firfl:  attacks  we  might  not  fubftitute  fear,  in  the  room 
of  hope,  v/ith  advantage  to  the  patient.  Darwin  * 
relates  a  very  remarkable  cafe  of  a  confumptive  patient 
in  confirmation  of  this  idea. 

In  the  other  ftate,  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  the 
Tequifite  vital  adivity,  by  which  the  duration  of  hfe 
is  fhortened  through  want  of  excitement,  the  lively 
pal.ons  mud  be  employed  ;  hope  in  its  full  adivity  ; 
joy,  and,  in  general,  fuch  emotions  of  the  mind  as 
excite  a  great  activity  of  the  powers  of  the  imagina- 
tion. 

11.  Mitigation  of  the  most  urgent  affections. 

§539- 
In  fuch  cafes,  when  no  radial  cure  can  be  attempted, 
great  relief  may  be  procured  to  the  patient  by  mitigat- 
ins;  the  mofb  urgent  affections,  and  freeins;  him  from 
pain  and  uneafinefs.  The  exertions  of  the  phyfician 
for  this  purpofe  will  tend  greatly  to  tranquillize  the 
patient,  and  to  infpire  him  with  confidence.  In  m.ofc 
difeafes,  however,  very  little  can  be  attempted,  in  re- 
gard to  individual  parts,  againft  mofl:  affedions,  and 

*  Zoonomia,  Part  II. 
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much  lefs  can  they  be  entirely  removed.  Such  a 
mode  of  cure,  in  general,  would  betray  the  utmoil 
empiriciim.  But  the  attempt  of  the  phyfician  to  free 
his  patient  from  a  painful  afiedion  is  highly  flat- 
tering to  him ;  and  by  the  application  of  the  means 
for  mitigating  a  certain  uneafy  fenfation,  he  feels  great 
relief  were  it  only  in  imagination.  Sometimes  the 
phyfician  has  to  remove  fom.e  peculiarly  dangerous 
fymptom,  before  he  can  apply  a  general  mode  of  cure. 
Sometimes  the  difeafed  ftate  of  fome  individual  or- 
gan is  fo  violent  that  the  mitigation  of  it  can  prolong 
hfe.  Sometimes  the  faving  or  at  leafh  refpiting  life 
fox  a  certain  period  depends  on  removing  the  mofb 
urgent  afFecf  ions.  In  malignant  fevers,  the  art  of  the 
phyfician  can,  in  this  m.anner,  avert  death,  by  prevent- 
ing the  return  of  a  new  attack.  Opium,  cinchona, 
mufk,  volatile  falts,  ^ther,  and  wane,  are  the  mofh 
effectual  remedies;  alfo  mental  flimulants,  by  which 
the  phyfician  endeavours  to  carry  the  patient  pafl:  the 
fatal  period,  and  to  fufpend  lethargy  or  cramip.  l^  this 
period  courage  mufb  be  united  with  prudence  ;  but  a 
diftinclion  muft  be  made  between  real  and  apparent 
vital  debility.  While  the  phyfician  is  endeavouring  to 
remove  the  mofh  urgent  aueftions,  the  real  caufe  of 
the  difeafe  will  often  m-anifeft  itfelf  to  his  obfervation. 
But  the  phyfician  can  never  be  too  much  cautioned 
againft  the  empiric  mode  of  cure  which  is  employed 
merely  in  removing  the  fvm.ptoms,  and  W'hich,  for 
each  attack,  has  in  readinefs  a  remedy.  It  is  a  mofh 
fnameful  degradation  of  the  art ;  it  bewilders  our 
nofology  with  a  number  of  difeafes  which  are  nothing 
elfe  than  individual  fymptoms ;  afngns  to  each  a  parti- 
cular mode  of  cure;  collects  ufeiefs  fpecifics,  and  de- 
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ceives  by  improper  remedies,  which  indeed  relieve  at 
firfl  individual  atfeclions,  but  leave  the  malady  un-^ 
cured,  or  rather  prevent  all  pofTibility  of  a  cure.  By 
iuch  a  method  we  deviate  far  from  nature ,  though 
limplicity,  according  to  the  great  Boerhaave,  is  the 
feal  of  truth. 

The  patient  unacquainted  Vv^ith  the  effence  of  the 
healing  art,  requires,  indeed,  a  palliation  for  each 
fymptom,  under  an  idea  that  the  difeafe  has  its  feat  ex- 
aftiy  in  thofe  parts  by  which  he  fufFers  moft.  In  vain 
does  the  phyfician  endeavour  to  convince  him  that 
thefe  individual  fymptoms  are  merely  the  confequence 
of  the  general  morbid  flate,  and  that  they  will  difap- 
pear  in  proportion  as  art  is  able  to  remove  the  general 
difeafed  ftate ;  that  the  real  phyfician  mufb  not  cure 
according  to  fymptoms,  but  according  to  the  caufes , 
and  that  in  this  manner  only  it  is  poflible  to  alford 
real  relief,  or  to  cure  any  individual  fufferings.  In  fuch 
cafes  the  phyfician  may  employ  fome  harmlefs  reme- 
dies for  individual  afFedions,  in  order  to  humour  the 
patient,  and  give  him  a  little  confolation. 

Rut  there  are  many  difeafes  where  fomething  may 
and  mufl  be  done  in  regard  to  individual  affediions, 
provided  the  phyfician  poffeffes  pradical  acutenefs  and 
proceeds  with  caution.  Thefe  palliatives  may  be  em- 
ployed with  m.ore  certainty  when  one  is  acquainted 
with  the  caufes  and  nature  of  the  difeafe,  fo  that  the 
treatment  may  in  every  thing  be  agreeable  to  the  ge- 
neral fyfbem  of  healing;  fuch  fymptomatic  remedies  are 
required  when  an  individual  organ  fuffers  in  particular; 
but  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  kind  of  medicine 
proper  to  be  employed, 
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Ifliall  here  endeavour  to  gvie  an  account  of  the 
palliatives  proper  for  being  employed  in  a  few  of  the 
mofl:  urgent  cafe^  and  which,  when  no  radical  cure  is 
poflible,  may  afl^:v;d  fome  relief,  and  therefore  contri- 
bute net  a  little  towards  procuring  a  refpite  for  life. 

§540- 
Pain, 

Pain  is  either  the  confequence  of  too  great  irritabi- 
lity, or  of  a  want  of  fufncienu  irritability.  In  the 
iirft  cafe  the  pain  is  occafioned  by  inflammation  ;  in 
the  fecond  it  arils  from  a  Vv^ant  of  the  neceifary  ex- 
ternal excitement,  a  decreafe  of  the  ufual  warmth. 

In  cafe  the  pain  arifes  from  an  excefs  of  irritation, 
reft,  ftimulating  a  found  organ  to  efTeci:  a  derivation, 
and  the  application  of  local  cooling  anti-inflammatory 
remedies,  are  to  be  recomm.ended. 

We  muft  here  carefully  diftinguiih  whether  this  ex- 
cefs of  irritability,  which  occaiions  pain,  takes  place 
where  there  is  actual  vital  ftrength  (complete  fthenia) 
or  where  there  is  vital  debihty  (dire6t  afthenia).  In 
the  firft  cafe,  the  fo  called  debilitating  means,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  circumftances,  bleeding  and 
evacuants,  are  the  only  anodynes.  In  the  latter,  the 
means  for  leifening  irritation  mauft  be  applied  m^ore  lo- 
cally. We  m.ay  here  employ  alio  narcotics,  which  by 
their  preponderating  excitement  fupprefs  the  exifting 
irritability,    and  at  the  fame  time  exalt  the  powers. 

In  cafe  the  pain  arifes  from  want  of  excitement, 
it  may  be  miitigated  by  endeavouring  to  apply  the 
neceilary  fcimulants.  Such  for  example  as  heat,  reft, 
nouriiliment;  or  habitual  ftimulantSj  as  brandy  to 
brandy-drinkers. 
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A  deficiency  of  excitement  may  exifl  both  where 
there  is  vital  flrength,  and  where  there  is  vital  de- 
bility. In  the  firft  cafe,  the  pain  will  foon  be  allayed 
by  applying  the  fhimulants  which  are  wanting ;  but 
in  the  fecond,  the  method  for  reftoring  the  defi- 
cient excitement  mufl  be  longer  continued,  as  on 
fufpending  it,  the  return  of  the  pain  becomes  more 
violent.  The  pain  of  hunger,  where  only  indirect 
debility  exifts,  where  the  vital  principle  has  not  been 
much  weakened  by  the  continuance  of  this  fliate, 
and  before  the  organic  parts  are  injured,  will  foon  be 
allayed  by  the  ufe  of  food.  But  in  dired  debility, 
where  the  vital  principle  has  fuifered,  the  organic 
parts,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  ftomach  from  hunger, 
become  injured;  and  therefore  the  application  of  food 
mufh  be  continued,  gradually  increafing  the  quantity, 
to  remove  the  debility,  and  allay  the  pain  entirely. 

In  the  cafe  of  dired  debility,  the  exciting  powers 
may  be  confidered  as  the  befl:  anodynes  :  vv^ine,  opium, 
Hoffman's  anodyne  fpirit,  may  be  employed  for  that 
purpofe. 

The  general  method  of  allaying  pain  is  by  exciting  a 
general  activity  of  the  fyfiem  to  lelTen,  and,  as  it  were, 
diffufe  the  irritability  accum.ulated  in  individual  organs. 
By  thefe  means  the  immoderate  feniibility  in  the  fuf- 
fering  parts  decreafes :  vve  accompliih  this  end, 

(a)  By  general  means,  which  in  the  afthenic 
flate  increafe  the  adivity  of  the  vital  principle,  and  in 
the  (Ihenic  lelTen  it.  To  the  firR  cafe  belong  the  tepid 
bath,  wane,  opiates,  friclion,  bodily  exercife  :  to  the 
fecond,  the  cold  bath,  detergents,  bleeding. 

(b)  By  topical  means  :  In  afthenic  pain,  warm 
fomentations,  fhimulants,  veiicatories,  fridion ;  in 
fthenic  pain^  cold  fomentations,  topical  bleeding. 

(c)  By 
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(c)  By  means  that  produce  a  derivation; 
exciting  a  greater  activity  in  other  organs  in  order  to 
lefTen  the  irritability  of  that  which  fuffers.  This  can  be 
efFedled  in  a  very  high  degree  by  increafed  aftivity  of 
the  organs  of  thought. — A  moderate  pain  may  be  lef- 
fened  or  allayed  by  diftrading  and  varying  the  ideas, 
and  by  exhilaratmg  the  mind.  But  for  allaying  more 
violent  pain,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  excite  fixed  ideas, 
by  which  the  fenfation  of  the  pain  may  be  fup- 
preiTed  while  the  powers  of  the  imagination  are  en- 
groffed  with  other  cbjedls.  Thusneroes  in  the  field 
of  battle  forget  the  moft  painful  Vv^ounds.  By  exciting 
the  activity  of  the  organs  of  digeilion,  pain  of  the 
head  and  teeth  is  fome times  paliiatively  moderated  ; 
as  the  m.oxa  deftroys  the  pain  of  the  gout.  The  fen- 
fation of  pain  is  lelTened  alfo  by  great  mufcular  exer- 
tion, violent  running,  exercife,  crying  and  lamen- 
tation. 

From  thefe  obfervations  on  the  treatment  of  pain, 
the  phyfician  may  deduce  rules  for  individual  cafes. 
He  muft  never  lofe  light  of  the  difeafe  in  general,  and 
attend  merely  to  removing  the  pain,  without  taking 
into  confideration  the  caufes.  People,  however,  can- 
not be  too  much  cautioned  againfl  the  unconditional 
ufe  of  the  fo  called  anodyne  remedies,  and  particularly 
opiates,  in  indired  debility.  Even  in  fmall  dofes, 
they  increafe  irritability ;  in  larger  dofes,  they  opprefs 
the  exifting  irritability,  but  they  often  occafion  con- 
gefhions,  rupture  of  the  veifils,  lethargy,  and  apoplec- 
tic affections.  When  they  are  long  ufed  in  cafes  of 
returning  pain,  they  occafion  great  infenfibility  in  re- 
gard to  fiimulants,  and  the  utmofh  debility. 

§541. 
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§541- 

Waktefulnjess, 

This  difagreeable  fymptom  requires  particular  at- 
tention, when  the  general  mode  of  cure  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  difeafe,  or  though,  when  applied  in  the 
proper  manner,  it  11111  continues  as  the  confequence 
of  too  great  irritability.  The  indication  for  removing 
this  affeiftion,  is  the  lame  as  that  already  given  for  re- 
moving pain. 

i^bove  all  things,  the  caufes  of  the  want  of  ileep 
mufi  be  fuppreffed.  They  arife  from  the  a6tion  of  ex- 
ternal things  on  the  fenfes,  uneafinefs  of  mind,  cramp, 
fuperabundance  of  blood,  being  kept  too  warm,  cof- 
tivenefs.  I  Hiall  not  here  repeat  Vv^hat  I  have  faid  al- 
ready on  this  fubjedt^  in  another  place.  (§488.)  The 
treatment  of  v/akefulnefs  depends  on  the  general 
■principles  laid  down  in  the  preceding  fection.  Sopo- 
lilies,  in  general,  are,  bathing  the  f^et^  and  bathing 
combined  with  fridion;  preferving  the  body  open,  by 
means  of  injections ;  the  ufe  of  free  air,  moderate  exer- 
cife,  &c.  In  regard  to  opiates,  they  muft  be  em» 
ployed  with  great  prudence.  To  determine  the  cafes 
where  they  are  applicable,  w'ould  be  tedious.  In  ge- 
neral, where  there  is  great  irritability,  an  inflamma- 
tory diathefis,  and  gaflric  impurities,  they  are  hurtful. 
Sometim.es  they  may  be  ufed  with  more  elTecl:,  if  ap- 
plied externally,  Fricrion  on  the  region  of  the  heart,^ 
with  a  miixture  of  a  ftrong  folution  of  em.etic  tartar 
and  laudanum,  may  be  em„ployed» 

§  542. 
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§542- 

Lethargy. 

The  treatment  of  this  aiFedlon  mufl  be  regulated 
according  to  the  caufes.  It  may  arife  either  from  ex- 
hauftion  of  the  powers,  or  from  oppreiTed  vital  adivity 
in  individual  organs ;  for  example,  accumulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  brain,  overloading  the  fcomach, 
Thefe  impediments  mufc  be  removed.  In  cafes  where 
impediments  do  not  exift,  and  where  there  is  rather 
direct  debilit)^  (real  nervous  weaknefs),  animating, 
Simulating  means  may  be  employed,  in  order  to  re- 
flore  the  vital  adivity,  as  in  the  lethargic  fever  of  old 
people.  Wine,  opiates  *,  cinchona,  and  camph.or,  are 
here  in  their  proper  place.  Recourfe  mufc  be  had  alio 
to  means  which  may  effed  a  derivation:  bathing  the 
feetj  friftion,  and  veficatories, 

§  543- 

Heat. 

Without  attempting  to  explain  the  theory  of  heat, 
we  fhall  merely  give  an  account  of  the  general  m.eans 
for  leffening  it.  Here  alio,  in  the  accomplifliment  of 
our  objedV,  we  muft  be  guided  by  the  caufes  and  the 
general  ftate,  or  the  particular  affedions  of  individual 
organs.  Bathing,  refrigerants,  combined  with  means 
for  exciting  perfpiration,  frequent  drinking,  and  main- 
taining the  body  open,  are  in  this  cafe  the  means 
proper  to  be  employed. 

§  544' 
9  YogePs  Handbuch,  Vtxt  I.  p.  159, 
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§  544- 
Immoderate  Sweats. 

Firft,  to  guard  with  great  care  againft  too  much 
warmth,  attention  to  the  organ  of  the  ikin  by  clean- 
linefs  and  bathing,  expofure  to  cool  but  not  cold  air^ 
and  corroborants  are  the  means  to  be  employed.  When 
the  fweating  is  the  confequence  of  exhauftion,  'we 
may  ufe  wine,  mineral  acids,  and  cinchona.  But 
great  care  mufh  be  taken  not  to  ftop  the  fweating  fud- 
denly  by  cold,  or  to  check  it  when  it  is  critical. 

§545- 

Thirst. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  affedion,  a  difhindion  muft: 
be  made  between  the  two  cafes :  that  where  the  vital 
principle  is  deficient,  and  that  where  it  is  merely  op- 
prelied.  In  the  iirfl:  cafe,  as  in  putrid  or  in  malignant 
fevers,  im^moderate  thirfl  m.ay  be  removed  by  corro- 
borants, wine,  mineral  acids,  opium,  and  the  warm 
bath.  In  the  fecond,  by  gentle  evacuants,  faltpetre, 
fpiritus  mindereri,  and  in  general  refrigerants  that  pro- 
mote perfpiration,  vegetable  acids,  &c. 

§546. 

Vomiting. 
Great  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  check  vomiting, 
when  it  is  an  exertion  of  nature  to  free  the  body 
from  foreign  matter.  In  general,  attention  mufk  be 
paid  to  the  powers.  It  is  only  when  violent  vomiting 
is  accompanied  with  dired  debility,  that  we  muft  en- 
deavour 
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deavour  to  fupprefs  it.  This  may  be  done  by  means 
which  leffen  the  irritabihty,  and  thofe  which  exalt  the 
too  weak  vital  adivity  :  wine,  opium,  calefacients, 
warm  fomentations  of  wine  or  vinegar,  the  warm  bath, 
veficatories,  or  a  decodion  of  muflard  or  ginger,  which 
will  ftimulate  fooner,  applied  to  the  region  of  the  flo- 
mach.  Sometimes  vomiting  arifes  from  impurities  in 
the  fliomach,  in  which  cafe  ftimulating  injedions  and 
detergents  may  be  employed  :  if  it  proceeds  from  m- 
flammation  in  the  inteftinal  canal,  as  fometimes  hap- 
pens, bleeding,  or  leeches  applied  to  the  region  of  the 
ftomach,  may  be  of  fervice. 

§547- 

Diarrhoea. 
Requires  the  like  treatment  as  immoderate  vomit- 

§  S4S. 

Hemorrhage. 

So  far  as  it  is  fymptomatic,  mineral  acids,  opiates, 
bark,  and  ice-cold  fomentations  may  be  employed, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  circumilances ;  and,  to 
produce  a  derivation,  veficatories,  and  bathing  the 
feet.  Opiates,  in  cafes  of  weakened  vital  adivity, 
dircd  debihty,  deferve  to  be  particularly  recommend- 
ed'^-. 

§  549- 

*  Mnrfmna  liber  der  krankheiten  der  Schwangern  gebiirendenj 
&c.  Vol.  1.  p.  119. 
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§  549- 
Shortness  of  breath. 

If  the  caufe  be  fpafmodic,  narcotic  medicines^, 
opium,  hyofciarnus,  ipecachuana  in  fmall  dofes,  and 
the  warm  bath  may  be  employed  :  if  there  exiils 
phlegm,  refol vents,  juice  of  fquills,  gum  ammoniac^ 
and  fmall  dofes  of  antimonials  m^ay  be  adminiftered  as 
palhatives.  Sometimxs  the  aiFedions  are  mitigated 
by  the  fteam  of  vinegar  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  or  the 
fleam  of  warm  Vv^ater,  w^hen  the  former  is  too  fiimulat- 
ing;  but  in  particular,  by  a  decoclion  of  pounded, 
malt,  honey,  vinegar,  and  water,  the  vapour  of  which 
muft  be  inhaled  into  the  lungs.  When  the  afthmatic 
attacks  ufually  come  on  in  the  night,  fuch  medicines 
muft  be  employed  on  going  to  bed,  as  preventatives.*. 
Both  for  relieving  the  fits,  and  as -a  preventative,  fric- 
tion of  the  hands  and  ittt  m^ay  be  applied.  Infpir- 
ing  artificial  kinds  of  air  may  alfo  be  of  ufe.  During 
the  paroxyfms,  to  bring  the  patient  to  a  window^,  will 
afibrd  fome  relief. 

Pain  in  making  urine. 

Em.ollient  injedions,  fomentations  of  milk  or  water,, 
applied  to  the  parts  afTeded,  the  half-bath,  milk  and 
water,  milk  of  almonds,  emollient  mucilaginous  de- 
ccciicns,  ufed  internally,  will  be  of  fervice.  The  ex- 
ternal means  are  frLflion,  with  a  Rrong  tinfture  of 
cantbarides  and  laudanum,  with  warm  oily  fubfcances, 
«nd  in  particular,  with  oil  of  hyofciam.us. 

Thefe  means  are  em^ployed  alfo  for  iuppreffion  of 
9  urine  i 
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iirine ;  but  the  catheter  muft  likewife  be  ufed  without 
ddaying  tco  long. 

Spasmodic  affections. 

Thefe  arlfe  from  immoderate  irritability  in  fome  of 
the  organs,  and  may  exift  Vv^here  the  vital  principle  \% 
merely  opprelTed,  as  well  as  where  there  is  ^  deficiency 
of  that  principle.  In  the  firil  cafe,  evacuants,  bleed- 
ing, the  cold  bath,  and  cold  fomentations  may  be  em- 
ployed ;  in  the  fecond,  opiates,  the  tepid  bath,  vefica- 
tories,  and  antifpafmodics.  In  general,  we  may  ufe 
a-s  palhatives,  emollient,  gentle,  detergent  injedionSii 
the  tepid  bath,  and  opiates,  externally  by  fridiong 
and  internally  by  injedions ;  the  weaker  narcotic 
means,  cam.omile  iiowers,  hyofciamus,  flowers  of  zinCjr 
valerian,  &c.  mufk,  cafton  Great  cautioii  muil  be 
employed  in  regard  to  the  internal  ufe  of  opium.  It 
can  be  admitted  only  in  debility,  properly  fo  called, 
^vhere  there  is  an  adual  deficiency  of  the  animiatinpr 
principle  ;  but  in  this  cafe,  in  fufficiently  ftrong  dofes« 

Among  the  cramplfli  aifedions,  may  be  included 
iheezing  and  the  hiccup.  I  once  knew  an  inftance  of 
fneezing  bringing  on  death.  In  fuch  cafes,  foments* 
tions  of  warm  milk  are  recommended,  and  to  fnuff  up 
ftarch.  For  fpafmodic  hiccup,  dofes  of  opium,  wine^ 
and  in  particular  flowers  of  zinc  may  be  employed . 
If  the  caufe  be  infiam.mation,  veficatories  mufc  be  ao- 
plied  to  the  ftomach,  and  foftening  mucilaginous  de- 
codions  eiven  internally. 
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